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Senate Would Exempt 


Some Retail Workers 
From Wage-Hour Law 


WASHINGTON — An amendment 
exempting some retail feed employees 
from coverage of the wage-hour law 
was passed by the Senate April 19. 
The amendment, introduced by Sen. 
Milton Young (R., N.D.) and sup- 


ported by Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D., Minn.) reads: 


“(17) Any employee employed | 
within the area of production (as | 
defined by the secretary) by an 


establishment commonly recognized 
as a country elevator, including such | 
an establishment which sells prod- | 
ucts and services used in the opera- 
tion of a farm: Provided, that no 
more than five employees are em- 
ployed in the establishment in such | 
operations.” 

The amendment was the first suc- | 
cessful one among numerous amend- 
ments proposed to trim down the | 
extension of coverage of the admin- 
istration’s minimum wage-hour bill. 
Other amendments were defeated by 
senators supporting the administra- 
tion by an average 2 to 1 vote. The 
bill itself will now go to a Senate- | 
House conference committee to iron 
out differences between the House | 
bill and the Senate bill. 

Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., said the amend- 

(Turn to WAGE-HOUR, page 8) 


| within 


Central Soya Buys 


Armo Mills in Texas 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Central Soya 
has purchased Armo Mills, Inc., Lock- 
hart, Texas, it was announced by 
Dale W. McMillen, Jr., Central Soya 
president. 

Mr. McMillen said, “We are happy 
to acquire Armo Mills, which will be 
our first plant facility in Texas and 
will enable our McMillen Feed Divi- 
sion to better serve the livestock and 
poultry industry in Texas. 

“In order to offer a full line of feed 
to customers, it is anticipated that 


| additional facilities will be added and 


plant capacity increased.” 
Armo Mills currently has a pro- 


| duction capacity of 100 tons of feed 


per eight hour day, the announce- 
ment said. The mill was modernized 
in 1960 and now serves customers 
approximately a 100-mile 
radius of Lockhart. 


Western Poultrymen Told 


New Decade Holds Good Outlook, 
But Adjustments Will Be Needed 


In Face of Severe 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


LAS VEGAS — The new decade 
holds a good outlook for both pro- 
duction and markets, poultrymen at- 
tending the Pacific Dairy and Poultry 
Assn. convention here were advised. 

Making the prediction was Dr. 
George L. Mehren, director, Giannini | 
Foundation, and chairman, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in an 


Competition 


address entitled “Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

However, the distinguished econo- 
mist told the poultrymen that it will 
be necessary to adjust to changing 
technology and markets in the face of 
severe competition within all ele- 
ments of the industry. 

The presentation by Dr. Mehren 
was directed primarily at western 
poultrymen, but his comments and 
predictions are of interest and signifi- 
cance to persons in the feed and poul- 


| try industries in other areas as well. 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Feedstuffs Staff 


DALLAS, TEXAS—There is plenty 


| of growth ahead for the formula feed 


industry, W. E. Glennon, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Chicago, told the feed industry 


Egg-Type Hatch Stays Ahead of 1960 Run 


WASHINGTON—Hatchery produc- 
tion of egg-type chicks continues to 
run sharply ahead of output in the 
same period of 1960, but it is still 
well behind production in 1959 and 
1958. 

This is shown in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s latest hatch- 
ery production report. 

Egg-type chicks hatched in March 
totaled 90,458,000 — up 26% from 
March, 1960, but 23% below the 
hatch of March, 1959. The hatch of 
egg-type chicks during the first three | 
months of 1961 totaled 171,723,000 | 

up 29% from these months in 1960 
but 20% below the production dur- 
ing the same months in 1959. 

The number of eggs in incubators | 


on April 1 indicated that the egg-type | 
hatch in April will be larger than 
the relatively small April hatch of 
last year. For the U.S., eggs in in- 
cubators were up 14% from a year 
earlier. However, there was consid- | 
erable variation among regions. New | 
England showed an 18% decrease 
from-April 1 last year. Percentage 
increases from a year earlier were: 
Middle Atlantic, 1%; east north cen- 


tral, 9%; west north central, 19%; 
south Atlantic, 31%; east south cen- 
tral, 38%; west south central, 20%; 
mountain states, 13%; Pacific Coast, 
8%. (Also see accompanying table 
on egg-type chick hatch by states.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The report early this year on farm- | 


intentions to buy baby chicks 
(Turn to CHICK HATCH, 


ers’ 
page 93) 


Ample Feed Industry Growth | 


Predicted at Texas Convention 


section at’ the annual Texas Grain & 
Feed Assn. convention in Dallas April 
14-15. Not only is food demand in- 
creasing in the U.S. as population 
grows, but improving feeding tech- 
niques also are increasing the per- | 
centages of formula feeds being used, | 
Mr. Glennon said. | 
The AFMA leader said that about 
26 to 27% of all feed used now is 
formula feed and that this percentage | 
is going up. Ultimately, it is hoped | 
that formula feed will comprise 35 to 
40% of all rations. Mr. Glennon add- | 
ed that study is needed to determine | 
why formula feed percentages are not 
higher today than they are. 
Government economists have fore- 
east a formula feed tonnage of 50 


(Turn to TEXAS, page 93) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


INTEGRATED HOG RANCH—The story of a “totally integrated hog ranch’ in 


lowa is presented on page 18, 


HEAVIER BROILERS—Information on the efficiency of growing broilers to heavier | 
weights is found in an article beginning on page 26. 
FLEXIBLE SERVICE—A new $500,000 feed mill in Illinois provides service to 


producers through flexibility. Page 34. 


ENVIRONMENT CONTROL—Broilers 
Alabama operation are setting growth records. Page 62. 


EGG SHELL QUALITY—An article on the problem of egg shel! quality begins on 


in environment controlled houses 


in an 


page 70. 

— REGULAR FEATURES — 
Convention Calendar ............ 66 | 
Putting Research to Work .......... 48 Worth Looking Into .............. 78 
60 Feed Markets in Detail ............ 94 


5% Gain Shown 


WASHINGTON—On April 1, 1961, 
a total of 7,015,000 head of cattle 
and calves were on feed for market 
in the 26 major feeding states, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

This number was 5% higher than 
the 6,671,000 head on feed in these 
states April 1 of last year, but down 
seasonally from the 7,587,000 head on 
feed Jan. 1, 1961. The number on 


in Cattle on Feed April 1 


feed declined 8% from Jan. 1 to April | feed in the north central states April | 


1 this year, compared with a 7% | 1, 


decline during the same period in 
1960. 

About two-thirds of the increase 
shown in number on feed this April 
over a year earlier was in cattle 
weighing 900 lb. and over, reports 
the USDA. 

North Central States 3% Higher— 
The number of cattle and calves on 


1961, totaled 4,962,000 head—up 
3% from the 4,831,000 head on feed 
April 1, last year. Iowa, the leading 
state, was down 5%, but Illinois was 
up 5% and Nebraska was down 
slightly. All other states in this re- 
gion, except Missouri, which was | 
down 3%, were higher compared with | 
a year earlier. (See table.) | 
(Turn to CATTLE ON FEED, page 8) 


Dr. Mehren, in one of the principal 
talks at the meeting, predicted a 
larger and brisker market for both 
poultry and eggs in the years ahead. 

(Turn to WESTERN, page 96) 


CCC Board Okays 


Sale of Corn for 
Industrial Alcohol 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. board of directors this 
week approved the sale of 15 million 


| bushels of corn from CCC stocks on 


a bid basis for production of certain 

types of industrial alcohol. There was 

no announcement of calls for bids, 
(Turn to CORN-ALCOHOL, page 8) 


Market Influence 
Depends on Program 


Industry observers indicated this 
week that any influences which could 
be expected to be felt in feed ingredi- 
ent markets as a result of proposed 
surplus corn sales for industrial al- 
cohol production depend on what sort 
of program the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has in mind. 

Questions which need to be an- 
swered are: Just exactly how much 
corn will be released for industrial 

(Turn to INFLUENCE, page 4) 


‘New Vistas’ Seen 
In Amino Acid 


Work at Wisconsin 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Research 


| reported here by two University of 


Wisconsin poultry scientists may 
open some new vistas for poultry 
nutrition research. 

And such research might eventu- 
ally lead to use of inexpensive sources 
of nitrogen to replace part of the 
expensive protein in practical poultry 


| rations. 


The scientists, W. R. Featherston 
and Dr. H. R. Bird, were reporting 
at meetings of the American Institute 
of Nutrition held here as part of 

(Turn to ‘NEW VISTAS,’ page 4) 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the northwestern states 


Top of the Hopper 


THE BIG EXPANSION IN POULTRY production has caused a good 
deal of concern over possible long range developments, as well as immediate 
or nearby prospects for loss situations. There are some who have predicted 
that we may eventually get government controls in the poultry business, 
and the current sharp increases in output and reduced prices will strengthen 
the hand of those seeking controls. 

Some people are said to have stepped up chicken and turkey production 
this year so that they could have a bigger base in the event of controls. 
Now this very expansion may be contributing to the possibility of generally 
unwanted controls. 

Meanwhile, so far as eggs are concerned, recent drops in prices and 
prospects for further declines later are reported to have brought more 
caution among firms which contract with producers for egg production. Some 
contractors are apparently thinking twice before going ahead with new 
projects. 

v 

THE EXPORT MARKET for formula feeds and ingredients has been 
growing rapidly. A report issued by the Foreign Agricultural Service indi- 
cates that exports of feedstuffs in the fiscal year 1959-60 totaled nearly 
419,000 tons. This compares with 309,000 the previous year and with an 
average of 99,000 tons for the five years beginning July 1, 1950. 

MENTION IS MADE frequently of the fact that feed industry emphasis 
in recent years has been on a local or regional approach to feed production 
and service to nearby feeders. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the same sort of thing prevails in other industries, too. 

For example, persons at a University of Delaware conference on food 
distribution were told that “the local touch is the hottest element in food 
retailing today. That goes for both chain and independent supermarkets. 
And it helps explain the steps toward decentralization and localization now 
being taken by many of the national and regional chains. 

“Competition in food retailing has reached an all-time high. And because 
of what many people call a surplus of supermarkets, food retailers today 
must find ways to operate each store more effectively, more efficiently, more 
in terms of the consumer's interest—not the retailer’s interest ... ” 

The conference also was told that, in general in business, there is a 
growing trend away from mass marketing and toward regional and area 
market development. 

It all has a familiar ring, doesn’t it? As a matter of fact, one could 
just about substitute “feed” for “food’’ and “feed mill or store” for “super- 
market” and have comments which might be heard at a feed gathering. 

v v 

THERE NO DOUBT WILL BE considerably more integration or coordin- 
ation in the poultry industry before there is less, but there are those who 
believe that we eventually may go back again to more specialization in 
some phases of the production-marketing chain. 

Dr. A. William Jasper of the American Farm Bureau Federation, writing 
in the American Poultry Journal, points out that a California study of 
tomato grower-processor integration indicates that there are forces working 
toward less integration as well as toward a greater degree of integration 
between farmers and processors. This, too, he says, may become more evident 
in the poultry industry with the passage of time. 

Growers of canning crops have had a long history of integrated growing 
and marketing operations. At one time, California canners controlled many 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 98) 


FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Although week-to-week reports of activity have indicated generally 
steady business, formula feed trade around the nation continues to remain 
in an improved status compared with year-earlier volume. 

Currently confusing to the trade are the fluctuating prices of most 
major ingredients—especially oilseed meals, animal proteins and millfeeds. 
This situation has held back purchasing in some instances because it has 
fostered “wait-and-see” attitudes. 

Hog feed movement is reported to be strong. Cattle feeding has dropped 
off. And the trade in poultry feeds appears to be mixed. Turkey feed sales 
are gaining, due greatly to flock expansion. Observers say broiler producers 
are having a tough time making a profit because of record-low prices. Broiler 
feed movement remains good, however, because once birds are placed they 
must be fed. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that the wholesale feedstuff 
price index advanced 2.2 points to 87.4 this week, compared with 78.6 a year 
earlier. This week’s feed-grain index was pegged at 60.6, up from 59.9 a week 
earlier, but down from the 67.5 mark of a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio, 
based on Chicago prices, slipped to 16.3 this week from 16.9 the week before. 
It was 13.5 in the corresponding week a year ago. (Major feed market review 


and ingredient quotations on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


The industry prediction that sig- 
nificantly greater formula feed sales 
would be recorded in 1961 than in 
1960 is certainly holding up in the 
Northwest. Nearly all feed men con- 
tacted this week reported that feed 
business is running ahead of year- 
earlier levels—as much as 30% in 
some instances. 

Reaction to higher commercial 
feed prices varies in this region. For 
instance, one manufacturer said the 
current markups have had little or 
no deterring effect on producers’ feed 
purchases; another said the bullish 
tone had much to do with dealers 
and feeders working off existing 
stocks. 

Cattle feeds seem to be attracting 
the least interest right now. This is 
nothing surprising, however, because 
these feeds were moving in great vol- 
ume a week or so ago because of 
heavy shipments on expiring book- 
ings. 

Reports indicate hog feeds are 
moving very well. Another area of 
high buyer interest is in turkey feeds; 
many more poults are being placed 
now than a year ago. 


Northeast 


The break in soybeans on April 18 
scared some consumers away but 


| later they became interested in the 


formula feed market and sales turn- 
over exceeded the preceding week. 

The trend to ready-mixed complete 
feeds continued and mixers expect 
the move will boost their tonnage. 

There was a good run on egg 
mashes during the week and starting 
and growing feeds moved in satis- 
factory volume. Broiler prices, how- 
ever, were hit hard and the weakness 
of the market is expected to bring a 
wave of liquidation. Eggs held about 
steady. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers held steady at 36 
hours last week. 


Southeast 


All types of formula feed business 
in the Southeast were reported as be- 
ing fair to very good this week. Man- 
ufacturers of broiler feeds said their 
running time was above normal. How- 
ever, growers and manufacturers in 
the broiler business are discouraged. 
Those who are completely integrated 
and are good operators are having a 
hard time raising broilers on a 
break-even basis, and the others who 
are placing chicks and buying feed 
are operating at a loss. 

North Georgia prices dropped 1¢ 
Ib. this week, making the sale price 
14%¢ f.o.b. the farms. 


South Central 


Feed men described business as 
being “moderately better” this week, 
and mill production gives evidence in 
support of this. For a month or more, 
most plants have been on a five-day 
basis although usually capacity out- 
put has neither been needed nor at- 
tained. This week, plants have been 
pushed harder and daily output 
stepped up. In some cases, overtime 
has been called for. 

Some mills report better sales of 
pig starters and sow feeds this year 
than last, giving prospects for im- 
proved business ahead on hog feeds. 
Currently, hog feed sales seem to be 
a little lighter, which could mean 
that marketings have lowered the 
numbers on farms, but some think it 
more likely that the real reason is 
that larger quantities of compara- 
tively cheap corn are being fed to 
heavy hogs. 

A few hatcheries serving this area 
appear to be having trouble in mov- 
ing their output of turkey poults. Re- 
ports are being circulated that dis- 
tress poults have been on the mar- 
ket, some selling at 25¢, or even low- 
er. The reason most often quoted for 
this is that some large buyers have 
eancelled orders due to uncertainty 
over the market. 


Southern California 


The formula feed business con- 
tinues to show a definite production 
increasé. Several mills specializing in 
poultry and turkey feeds are work- 
ing 1 to 1% shifts while still others 
now have 2 shifts operating 6 days 
a week. 

Apparently egg production has 
slowed down in this area as local 
prices for medium eggs advanced 1¢ 
doz. f.o.b. the ranch. It is interesting 
to note the limited price spread be- 
tween large and medium eggs; 29¢ 
doz. for the large vs. 25¢ for medium 
sized eggs. Usually the premium paid 
for large eggs is more than 4¢ doz. 
Naturally the trade welcomes the 
stronger market for medium sized 
eggs. 

On the negative size, however, 
formula feed prices advanced this 
week as much as 4¢ cwt., an unusual 
circumstance caused mainly from in- 
creased costs of milo and protein in- 
gredients. Soybean meal prices ex- 
ceeded the $100 ton level forcing 
dealers and producers to at least 


consider possible formula changes 
including the usage of additional fish 
meal and cottonseed meal. To com- 
plicate matters, both of these in- 
gredients also increased in price this 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


MEET YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS PETER HAND! 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two important 
feed mfg. ossns. 25 years’ manage- 
ment experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. ?., 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div.—Exper. in 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir. 
Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz 


te: 


Richard W. Kerley — Coordinotor 
of Sales, Production and Procurement 
Degree in general ogriculture. 12 
yeors experience in the feed industry 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa— Coord. Spec. 
and Prod.—Was dir. of res. and nutr. 
in U.S. firms and abroad. Ph.D. nutr. 
and physiology, Bonn U., Germany. 


Dr. R. A. Rasmussen—V.?., Re- 
search Director, Animal Div.—Served 
on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition. 


John R. Linsmer—Dir. Tech. Serv- 
ices—Grad. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
culture. More thon 12 years’ exper. in 
oll phases of feed formulation. 


Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 
ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition. 
Woas research technician at U. of Idaho 
and nutritionist in feed industry 


Richard W. Kelley — Tech. Serv- 
ices—Was research asst. at U. of Mo. 
and at Kansas State. Master's degree 
in animal nutr., U. of Missouri. 


ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 


Problem solving session—A Peter Hand 
customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for 
evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- 


They help solve your feed problems additional cost! 


PETER HAND “RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 
AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 

premix. After samples are taken, containers are 
sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed 
until the assay verifies quality. 


No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a 
more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. 
Whether you are a large or smal! manufacturer, they will be happy 


to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. 


HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: } l 
@ Provide, evaluate and consult on @ Carefully laboratory check the qual- | Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 
formulas for all kinds of feeds. ity of ingredients in feed formulas vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 
@ Suggest most practical choice of in- | 
gredients based on nutritive value, P . | Name Title 
relative cost and availability. @ Report results on performance of 
Company 
@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. fermetes ond ans feed additives | 
gained under practical conditions at | 
@ Provide microscopy service. our research farm. Address 
@ Help solve pelleting and palatability @ Advise on state and federal regula- | City Zone State 
problems. tions, assist on marketing problems. 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


| 
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Difference Between 
Marketing, Selling 
Stressed at Meeting 


LAS VEGAS — The difference be- 
tween marketing and selling was 
emphasized during the egg program 
of the Pacific Dairy & Poultry Assn. 
convention here. 

Edward W. Priebe, Jr., Kraft Foods 
Co., Chicago, spoke on the topic 
“Marketing With Profit” and pointed 
out the difference between planning 
for a profit through selling—getting 
rid of one’s production—and market- 
ing—finding out what the customer 
needs and supplying it. 

He asked the poultrymen if most 
of them weren't “selling” — moving 
eggs to the first buyer or broker so 
as to get operating capital. He com- 
mented, “You can plan for a profit 
this way, but your chances of mak- 
ing it are as slim as your chances 
of making a killing here in Las 
Vegas.” 

To get into marketing of eggs, Mr. 
Priebe advised poultrymen to find 
out everything they could about a 
prospective customer: (1) What kind 
of products he uses, (2) how he uses 
them, (3) how they’re packed and 
(4) why they're packed that way. He 
suggested, “That may lead to your 
finding out a lot of things you need 
to know about your own product. 

“When you have all that informa- 
tion, then you can set up production 
to meet your customer's specific 
needs. And then you have a chance 
for a profit.” 


Example of Marketing 

As an example cf marketing, Mr. 
Priebe cited the experience of Kraft 
when it put a plant at Buena Park, 
Cal. He said that the Olson firm 
which now supplies eggs for the plant 
came up with a flood of questions: 
What egg products does Kraft use? 
What are Kraft’s quality specifica- 
tions? Where are you buying now? 
What kind of containers are you us- 
ing? How do you handle them in your 
salad dressing plant? 

“There were many more, of course, 
and we went into great detail ex- 
plaining our needs. 

“And this is how they’ve supplied 
those needs: 

“They put in a plant at LaHabra, 
Cal., only 4% miles from our plant 
at Buena Park. They arranged for 
enough commercial production to 
supply that plant in order to meet 
our quality specifications. They de- 
livered fresh chilled eggs instead of 
frozen—no need for costly defrosting. 
They initiated bulk handling—in 450 
Ib. lots instead of 30 Ib. tins. They 
offered a steady supply the year 
around—no need for storage charges. 
They used local California eggs—no 
need for heavy _ transportation 
charges. 

“In other words, Olson found out 
what Kraft needs—and supplied it.” 


Quality Demanded 
Mr. Priebe said that marketing is 
being pushed by two major forces: 
Quality and economics. He stated 
that customers are demanding im- 
(Turn to DIFFERENCE, page 8) 


BROILER HATCH 
UP SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — The tremendous 
expansion in broiler production is re- 
flected in the figures in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s monthly 
hatchery report. 

Production of broiler-type chicks in 
March totaled 209,146,000—up 18% 
from the same month last year. Out- 
put for the January-March period 
was 549.6 milion, representing an in- 
crease of 11% over the same period 
of 1960. A big increase in the April 
hatch also was indicated. The num- 
ber of eggs in incubators on April 1 
was 25% greater than a year earlier. 


Egg Prices Turn Up; 
Broiler, Turkey Tags 
Are Steady to Lower 


NEW YORK — Prices in the na- 
tion’s major egg markets trended 
slightly higher for the. week ending 
April 19, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Paying prices for broilers and fry- 
ers held steady at mostly 14¢ 
throughout the South, but in Del- 
marva prices continued in a down- 
ward trend, averaging about %¢ 
lower. 

Trading on frozen ready-to-cook 
turkeys opened the week on a barely 
steady basis and failed to improve 
as the week progressed. Turkey price 
declines continued in major market- 
ing centers. Hens were unchanged 
to 2¢ lower; fryer-roasters were un- 
changed to 1%¢ lower, and toms 
were unchanged to 1¢ lower. 

USDA says egg price advances 
ranged from %¢ to 1%¢ in most 
areas. This trend was evident even 
though consuming centers in both 
the Northeast and Southeast in- 
creased production and buying inter- 
est in those regions found offerings 
generally exceeding demand. In the 
Midwest, however, country points re- 
ported continued breaking activity 
that readily absorbed the heavier 
proportion of receipts usually shipped 
to consuming centers. 


Kent Feed Reports 
New Sales Record 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—G. A. Kent, 
president of Kent Feeds, Inc., Mus- 
catine and Sioux City, Iowa, has an- 
nounced that sales during the first 
half of the company’s fiscal 1961, 
ending March=31, established new 
records. The six month period, Oc- 
tober through March, saw sales climb 
18.7% over the same period a year 
ago and 15.4% over the biggest first 
half in history. 

“And March’s increase of 23.4% 
over March of a year ago gives every 
indication of record sales ahead dur- 
ing the spring and summer,” Mr. 
Kent stated. March was the biggest 
sales month in Kent history—11% 
greater than any previous month's 
sales record. 

Kent Feeds will open a new feed 
plant at Waterloo in early summer. 


FDA Cheats: Antibiotic 


Combination for Swine 


WASHINGTON — The Food and | 


Drug Administration has announced 
a food additive order clearing use in 
swine feed of a combination of the 
antibiotics oleandomycin and oxy- 
tetracycline (Terramycin). 

The order was issued on a petition 
filed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

The order stated that oleandomy- 
cin may be used in combination with 
oxytetracycline hydrochloride ‘“‘as an 


aid in stimulating the growth and 
improving the feed efficiency of 
swine.” 


The quantity of oleandomycin ac- 
tivity permitted in the finished swine 
feed is the equivalent of 2 gm. per 


ton (2.2 parts per million, 0.00022% ), | 
and the permitted amount of oxy- | 


tetracycline hydrochloride activity 


set at the equivalent of 8 gm. per ton | 
| third of the present annual move- 


(8.8 parts per million, 0.00088% ). 

The order also establishes zero tol- 
erances for the antibiotics in the un- 
cooked edible tissues or by-products 
of swine. 

A previous food additive order 
cleared use of oleandomycin in chick- 
en and turkey feeds. 

As part of the new food additive 
order, FDA removed a requirement 
that the word “medicated” be used 


| in labeling poultry feeds containing 


oleandomycin. Control officials had 
pointed out that feeds containing 


| low levels of antibiotics for growth 


promotion should not be called medi- 
cated feeds. 


Turkey Poult 
Hatch Shows 
Sharp Increase 


WASHINGTON — The hatch of 
heavy breed turkey poults, heavy 
whites particularly, has continued to 
show big increases over a a year 
earlier, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s monthly hatchery report in- 
dicates. March production was up 
sharply from a year earlier, and eggs 
in incubators on April 1 indicated that 


| the April hatch of all breeds would be 


larger than in the same month last 
year. 

However, it was expected that, 
with the excess production the first 
part of the year, hatcherymen would 
be cutting back in the later months 
of the season. 

The hatch of heavy white breed 
poults during March totaled 4,552,000 
—up 70% from a year earlier. Other 
heavy breed poults, mostly broad 
breasted bronze, totaled 12,749,000— 
up 13%. The hatch of light breed 
poults totaled 1,064,000, representing 
a 7% increase over a year earlier. 

For the first three months of 1961, 
the hatch of heavy white breed poults 
was up 70% from a year earlier; 
other heavy breeds were up 22%; 
and the hatch of light breeds was up 
15%. 

The hatch of poults of all breeds 
during the January-March period to- 
taled 34,678,000—up a sharp 31% 
from a year earlier. 

Heavy white breed turkey eggs in 
incubators on April 1 totaled 7,880,- 
000, compared with 5,606,000 a year 
earlier. Other heavy breed eggs to- 
taled 24,209,000, compared with 20,- 
928,000. Light breed eggs totaled 2,- 
293,000, compared with 1,800,000 a 
year earlier. 


INFLUENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


alcohol manufacture? What restric- 
tions will be placed on movement of 
the distillers by-product feeds? 

Although it appears the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is serious 
about experimenting with the sale 
of government-held corn for the man- 
ufacture of industrial alcohol, the 
details of how CCC proposes to do 
this have not yet been announced. 
This makes it difficult for anyone 
to put his finger on how such a corn- 
use plan would affect the feed trade. 

The latest word from Washington 
(see accompanying story) has it that 
up to 15 million bushels of corn 
would be sold by CCC on a bid basis 

and that the price could be expect- 
ed to be somewhere around 404 
50¢ bu. 

While some USDA officials were 
quoted as saying the recovery of 
feed by-products from the manufac- 
ture of industrial alcohol from corn 
would be “minor,” some representa- 
tives of the distilling industry are 
opposed to programs involving the 
sale of surplus corn at reduced prices 
because “they would result in the 
production and sale of industrial al- 
cohol at a cost below that of present 
producers and would hurt the dis- 
tillers’ feed market.” 

Tradesmen say 15 million bushels 
of corn converted to industrial al- 
cohol would produce about 125,000 
tons of distillers feed—or about a 


ment. Last year, according to dis- 
tillers industry records, the volume 
amounted to about 350,000 tons. It’s 
possible that a figure less than 15 
million bushels will be involved. One 
source said he had been informed 
that USDA might restrict corn sales 
for industrial alcohol production to 
one million bushels a month. 
Current USDA talks concerning 
the sale of government surplus corn 
at reduced prices for making in- 
dustrial alcohol stem from a long- 
standing request by Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia (Feedstuffs, 
March 25, page 4). Publicker has 


asked the government to sell the dis- 
tilling firm 30 million bushels of corn 
at about one third the 1960 sup- 
port level. of $1.06 bu. so it can can- 
cel a verbal agreement to buy 210 
million gallons of molasses from 
Cuba. The supply of molasses from 
Cuba has been curtailed by embargo 
due to the strained relations between 
the U.S, and Cuba. 

Some observers said they believe 
that surplus corn used for industrial 
alcohol manufacture should not be 
sold for less than 50% of the old- 
crop support price of $1.06 and that 
any distillers feeds produced from 
such conversion should be distributed 
by the government in “an orderly 
manner.” 


"NEW VISTAS’ 


(Continued from page 1) 


the annual meetings of the Fed- 
eration of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology. 

Their research shows that chicks 
can use certain forms of the essen- 
tial amino acids, or protein build- 
ing blocks, to build different amino 
acids within the body. These particu- 
lar forms had previously been con- 
sidered not usable by chicks. The 
tests also suggest that chicks can 
use non-protein nitrogen for build- 
ing non-essential amino acids. 

Much experimental protein nutri- 
tion work is carried out with a half- 
and-half mixture of the two forms 
of essential amino acids—called the 
“L” form and the “D” form. Chemi- 
cally, “D” and “L” forms of an amino 
acid are the same, but they’re put 
together differently and used dif- 
ferently by animals. When amino 
acids are produced synthetically in 
the laboratory, they are in this mixed 
form. 

Animals use only the “L” form to 
combine the essential amino acids 
into protein of muscle, milk or eggs. 
So scientists conducting research 
with the mixed “DL” amino acids 
normally use twice as much as they 
figure they need. This gives the 
required amount of the “L” form. 

Mr. Featherston and Dr. Bird com- 
pared growth of chicks getting twice 
the needed amount of “DL” amino 
acids with growth of those getting 
only the required amount of pure 
“L” forms of the same amino acids. 

Only the so-called essential amino 
acids were included in the experi- 
mental diet. These are the ones which 
cannot be manufactured by the chick. 
Other amino acids—the “non-essen- 
tial’ ones—are also needed for build- 
ing protein for body tissues. But the 
chick makes these from the essen- 
tial amino acids provided in the feed. 

The Wisconsin research men found 
that the “D” form of the amino acids 
was contributing quite a bit to chick 
erowth. In one test, the chicks’ rate 
of gain on the “DL” diet was twice 
the gain made by chicks on the “L” 
form. 

Chicks on the “DL” form excret- 
ed only a little more nitrogen than 
those on the “L” diet, even though 
they had consumed twice as much 
nitrogen. Chicks that got the “DL” 
form also had higher content of 
the non-essential amino acids in the 
blood stream. These were not provid- 
ed in the diet. 

From these facts Mr. Featherston 
and Dr. Bird have concluded that in 
these experiments the “D” forms of 
essential amino acids were the ma- 
jor source of nitrogen for the chick's 
manufacture of non-essential amino 
acids within its body. It is impor- 
tant to take account of this in fu- 
ture research on poultry nutrition 
with amino acid mixtures, they point- 
ed out. 

This research also suggests that 
simple nitrogen compounds—such as 
urea or ammonium salts—are usable 
in a like manner. This could possibly 
lead to a less expensive form of ni- 
trogen to replace part of this pro- 
tein in practical poultry rations. But 
further tests are needed to establish 
this, the research men warned. 
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When the sun doesn’t 
shine, NiCarb does! 


No other coccidiostat can match the performance 
of NiCars in all kinds of weather—all year ‘round. 
NiCars is still the most effective coccidiostat 
on the market. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


Join the switch to 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN, 
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Present Turkey Trend Will Bring Controls 
Or Coordinated Production, Speaker Says 


PIQUA, OHIO—The turkey indus- 


try’s “progressive madness” will 
bring one of two things: Some type 
of controlling mechanism with real 
teeth in it or coordinated production 
programs. 

That was the prediction of John 
Hough, editor, Turkey World, at the 
recent turkey clinic of Yieldmor 
Feeds held here. 

Oakley Ray, director of market re- 
search, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., told the group he was op- 
timistic regarding the long run view 
for the turkey industry although the 
immediate outlook is not bright. 

The program of the clinic also fea- 
tured question-answering panels on 
the following subject areas: Manage- 
ment and housing, nutrition and feed- 
ing, marketing and disease control. 

Coordinated Production 

Mr. Hough said he believes that 
controls are inevitable unless the tur- 
key industry solves its own dilemma 
of overproduction. Thus he devoted 
his talk entitled “The Changing Tur- 
key Industry” to discussing programs 
of coordinated production. 

He reminded his listeners that they 


| plan. 


were not simply in the turkey busi- | 


ness—their basic occupation is pro- 
ducing food. “Before we can make 
a nickel of profit, someone in the 


marketing chain must be sure he can | 


profitably sell our birds to a con- 
sumer,” he said. 

“In this matter of retailing, our 
vital competition is not the other tur- 
key growers or any other segment 
of our industry. Our real competi- 


tion is beef, pork, chicken, lamb, eggs 


and all other meat substitutes. 
“An ever-increasing population 


doesn't guarantee an ever-increasing | 
market for turkeys. Other meats and | 


their substitutes that the consumer 
wants could quickly take away any 
gain in per capita or total consump- 
tion.” 

Discouraging strict price competi- 
tion, he said, “Low prices are a most 
expensive way to build an industry. 

“Remembering that retailing is 
vigorously competitive, we must 
realize that grocery firms are con- 
stantly striving to improve their buy- 
ing power with their suppliers. Such 
efforts to achieve quantity purchas- 
ing have put immense emphasis on the 
decrease of procurement costs and 
product prices. 

Specification Buying 

“Following in this vein, chain buy- 
ers are resorting to what we call 
specification buying. To put it simply, 
a chain buyer gives a processor a 
firm order for definite sizes and quan- 
tities of birds for specific delivery 
dates. Knowing he cannot fill the or- 
der with the production of inde- 
pendent producers (who sell poults 
and market when they wish), the 
processor must make arrangements 
to get the required number of birds 
grown. The next step, of course, in- 
volves lining up a feed company and 


hatchery. Further, there should also | 


be contracts to guarantee delivery 
for the different supplies necessary 
to fulfill the commitments. 

“As an independent grower, you 
may rebel against this type of opera- 
tion, but the far-seeing processor 
doesn’t care. He wants and needs this 
sales outlet, and he'll see that the 
birds are grown even if a feed com- 
pany has to raise them. This is al- 
ready happening in a number of 
areas.” 

Stating he believes coordinated pro- 
duction planning will continue to in- 
crease because of industry pressure, 
Mr. Hough stressed the importance 
of contractual arrangements between 
all parties concerned. Adherence to 
each contract is vital, or the entire 
operation might collapse, he said. 

He also suggested having one man 
as the coordinator of the whole pro- 
duction program. He would work with 
the chain buyer and then be respon- 
sible for _ scheduling production 
through the hatchery, feed company, 
processors and growers. His job 
would entail establishing the number 
of supply flocks needed and deter- 
mining contracts, according to the 
He would function as _ sort 
of an executive secretary for a 
board of directors comprised of feed 
man, processor, hatcheryman, buyers 
and represented growers. 

Mr. Hough commented, “Since 
large retail store buyers can be se- 
lective in matters of quality, service 
and price, their ultimate suppliers 
are chosen for their ability to give 
the kinds and quantities of products 
that are best adapted to a mass food 
marketing system. In this respect, 
small farmers are at a definite dis- 
advantage when dealing with large 
buyers. 

“Unless growers can cooperatively 
schedule a planned production pro- 
gram and market through an outlet 
that collects and sells a large ac- 
cumulated production, they have lit- 
tle or no place in the modern mar- 
keting picture. 

“Organizations that are producing 
for production’s sake will suffer the 
misery of monetary failure. 

“This industry is bursting with op- 
portunities, but you cannot sit still 
and watch others move. Soon you 
will be shut out by more aggressive 
areas. You all must make the decision 
to either get in or quit fiddling 
around and get out.” 

Bright Future 

In his talk entitled “The Turkey 
and Feed Industry—Today and To- 
morrow,” Oakley Ray of AFMA cited 
statistics from recent findings of the 
Poultry Survey Committee. 

He warned that with turkey pro- 
duction expected to increase 15%, 
prices during August-September will 
average 4-5¢ below the 25-26¢ aver- 
age for the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 

Mr. Ray said that the immediate 
outlook is not bright but added that 

(Turn to TURKEY, page 98) 


SPEAKERS’ TABLE—Relaxing following dinner at the recent Yieldmor tur- 
key clinic at Piqua, Ohio, are these persons at the speakers table. From the 
left, they are: George Gibson, Yieldmor’s general manager; John Hough, edi- 
tor, Turkey World; Sumner Lyon, Yieldmor’s president; Oakley Ray, Market 


research director, 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; 


Howard Wildey, 


secretary, Ohio Turkey Assn., and Dr. A. R. Winter, Ohio State University 


poultry department head. 
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SOUTHERN TURKEYS 
BRING PREMIUM PRICES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.— Turkeys 


| grown in the South, once frowned 


upon by buyers, have been so im- 

proved in consistent quality, they are 

now bringing premium prices. 
William Griffin of Marshville Tur- 


| keys, Monroe, N.C., one of the South’s 
| largest buyers and sellers, made this 
| statement before the turkey com- 


modity committee meeting of the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
The South can now be proud of 
the birds it is producing, he said. He 
said prices range from 2-4¢ Ib. over 
other sections, including Minnesota. 
Another reason why southern tur- 
keys are being sought is the over- 
night delivery facilities available 


| from the South to northern markets, 
| he said. 


Southeast Turkey 


| 


_ Group Opposes Federal 


Regulatory Measures 


By Special Correspondent 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—Federal reg- 
ulatory measures, including produc- 
tion controls, marketing orders and 
enabling acts for tne turkey industry 
were opposed by the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn.’s turkey com- 
modity committee at a meeting in 


| Charlotte April 17. 


At the same time, the committee 


| took cognizance of the fact that this 


year’s crop will be several weeks ear- 
lier than usual and urged immediate 
marketing of breeder hens in view of 
the earlier crop and “abundance” of 
birds. 

It was pointed out that the next 
three months offer a good opportuni- 
ty to dispose of breeder hens because 
of interest being expressed by chain 
stores in promoting hens at “very 
attractive prices” to the public. 

The committee discussed at great 
length, and in detail, the three bills 
now pending in Congress seeking con- 
trols. Unanimous opposition to all 


| three of these measures, which would 


bring about governmental involve- 
ment, was expressed, and the com- 
mittee requested SEPEA to oppose 
these bills. One of the bills is spon- 
sored by the National Turkey Fed- 
eration (S. 1389). The other two 
measures are H.R. 955 and H.R. 159. 

The committeemen also noted that 


| some states favoring this type of leg- 
| islation two years ago have done an 


about-face and this year are oppos- 
ing the measures. 


Grading Designation 
Recommendation was made to the 


| effect that the committee favor grad- 
| ing designation by name rather than 


by letter and the group also recon- 
firmed its opposition to mandatory 
grading which has been proposed by 
some groups. 

A trend toward providing store- 
door delivery of birds by producers 
was noted. The retail outlets, espe- 


| cially chains, like this service because 
| it eliminates the necessity for large 


storage centers, it was pointed out. 
Movement of dressed turkeys at 
present is slow, the committee report- 
ed. 
The committee also recommended 


| further promotional efforts in con- 


tacting army buyers in view of the 
present trend of army purchases 
based on cook-out regarding nutri- 
tional and portion controls. 

The commodity committee meets 
regularly to review the turkey situ- 
ation which is the basis of the asso- 
ciation’s activities for the coming 
months, according to Harold Ford, 
secretary. 


JOINS BOARD OF TRADE 
TOLEDO, OHIO — William R. 
Thompson, Jr., traffic manager for 
the Rice Grain Co., Toledo, has been 
elected a member of the Toledo Board 
of Trade. 


Walnut Grove Notes 


Record Quarter Sales 


ATLANTIC, IOWA — Consolidated 
net sales of $5,446,059 for Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Inc., with gen- 
eral offices in Atlantic, during the 
first quarter of fiscal 1961 were 65% 
above sales of $3,295,606 for the same 
quarter a year earlier, J. J. O'Connor, 
company president, announced at the 
feed manufacturing firm’s annual 
stockholders meeting. 

Net earnings after taxes for the 
first quarter, ended Feb. 28, were 
$200,623, Mr. O’Connor said. This 
compared with $36,280 for the same 
period a year earlier. The president 


| told stockholders that the first quar- 


ter sales established a new sales rec- 
ord for a single quarter. 

Mr. O’Connor went on to say that 
March, 1961, the first month of the 
second quarter was the largest single 
month on record and showed a sales 
volume increase of 24.3% over Febru- 
ary, 1961. “We are confident that 
new sales records will be established 
again in April and during our second 
quarter,” he said. 

“The livestock picture for 1961 is 
bright, as we indicated to you that 
it would be,” he said in a letter to 
shareholders with the first quarter 
report. “The swine industry continues 
to be most profitable, and the long- 
range putlook in the beef industry is 
most promising. 

“Our new scientific swine feeding 
program, introduced in September, 
1960, continues to create new cus- 
tomers for us and was important to 
first quarter results. It will continue 
to effect increased sales and earnings 
during our second quarter and 
throughout the year. 

“A record sales volume in our first 
quarter and the outlook for the re- 
mainder of 1961 presents every ap- 
pearance that we will enjoy our big- 
gest year in sales and earnings on 
record. This will result not only from 
the more favorable livestock picture 
and our emphasis on research, but 
also on our awareness of the impor- 
tance of our continuing program to 

(Turn to WALNUT GROVE, page 98) 


Chicago Feed Club 


Plans Dinner Dance 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club has announced plans for its an- 
nual spring dinner dance scheduled 
for April 29 at the Evanston Country 
Club, 4401 Dempster St., Skokie, III. 

Dress for tke event, which is to 
include a cocktail hour at 6:30 p.m., 
dinner at 8 and dancing from 9:30 
to 1 a.m., is cocktail or dinner dresses 
for the ladies and “Sunday best” for 
the men. 

Reservations, which must be made 
in advance, may be obtained by writ- 
ing Landon Hoyt, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ill. Tickets are $10 per person. 


Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 

The following telegram was sent 
to Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, 
President Kennedy and several U.S. 
Senators and Representatives: 

“While Congress legislates pros- 
perity in minimum wage and farm 
proposals, bear in mind that on to- 
day’s market a 3-lb. broiler chicken 
at 14¢ lb. or 42¢ each at the farm 
will not pay the waitress a tip on a 
chicken dinner in Washington, D.C. 
Also, three chickens will not buy one 
hour’s minimum wage at proposed 
levels with fringe benefits. As we 
legislate, let’s not further forget, the 
forgotten man in our economy—the 
small farmer who produces no basic 
supported crops.” 

Steele Wright, President 
Texas Farm Products Co. 
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USDA Official Believes Condemnation 
Problems Will Be Smoothed Out in’61 


LAS VEGAS — The bumpy road 
that mandatory federal inspection of 
processed turkeys has traveled in the 
two years since its inception is grad- 
ually leveling off so that the ride for 
the grower, the processor and the 
government should be smoother in 
the future. 

This is the impression implanted 
by a representative of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at the annu- 
al convention of the Pacific Dairy & 
Poultry Assn. here April 13-14. 

High rates of condemnations by 
inspectors at processing plants have 
worn a sore spot in the poultry in- 
dustry, but Hermon I. Miller, direc- 
tor, poultry division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, believes 
that mandatory federal inspections 
have benefited the turkey trade—and 
that inspection problems of the past 
two years were principally caused 
by: (1) The practice of expanding 
plant processing facilities, (2) the in- 
troduction of new chilling methods 
and (3) condemnations 


What’s Ahead? 
How about poultry inspections in 


the future? Here’s how Mr. Miller 
answered this question: 
“First, we feel that the (federal) 


inspection staff is well indoctrinated 
by this time and that the future op- 
erations of the program will be better 


understood by industry and opera- 
tions will be smoother due to the fact 
that both our personnel and plant 
personnel have greater experience. 

“Second, in an ever increasing 
number of instances, inspection has 
proven of immeasurable service to 
the industry (1) in discovering dis- 
ease problems at very early stages 
and assisting in guiding research in- 
to channels which will be most help- 
ful, and (2) in working with plant 
management on improving operating 
procedures which result in mutual 
benefits. 

“Third, I think as years pass, con- 
demnations will be decreased because 
of the greater attention on the part 
of producers to the factors which con- 
tribute to high condemnations. 

“Fourth, I am confident that the 
regulations developed for the inspec- 
tion program can continue for many 
years with only minor adjustments.” 

Mr. Miller noted that inspection 
under the mandatory act which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1959, was not a new 
experience to many turkey processors 
because about 75% of the turkeys 
sold off farms were inspected under 
the voluntary program 


“Dynamic Industry” 


“We, of course, are aware of the 
problems which the turkey industry 
has experienced under the poultry in- 


Dr. R. W. Luecke 


Dr. E. P. Singsen 


Pfizer’s Dr. Jarowski 
To Outline Nutritional 
Concept at Conference 


CHICAGO—Some 300 agricultural 
scientists, feed manufacturers and 
other agricultural leaders of govern- 
ment and industry are registered to 
attend the ninth annual Research 
Conference of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 7. 

The meeting is sponsored annually 
by the Pfizer Agricultural Research 
and Development Center, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Dr. Charles I. Jarowski, director 
of pharmaceutical research and de- 
velopment for Pfizer, as one of the 
conference speakers, will discuss a 
nutritional concept that relates opti- 
mum protein efficiency in man and 
animals to the dietary intake of es- 
sential amino acids and the amounts 


of these “building blocks’ found in 
the blood plasma. 
Dr. Jarowski’s concept, recently 


advanced at a Pfizer research semi- 
nar, is proposed as a way to deter- 
mine proper dietary requirements of 
essential amino acids in order to 


Dr. C. K. Whitehair 


Dr. E. F. Bartley 


Dr. B. S. Pomeroy 


achieve 
or “ideal” healthful growth and de- 
velopment in both man and animals. 


optimum protein efficiency 


Other Speakers 

Speaking on current research in 
poultry nutrition at the Pfizer ses- 
sion will be Dr. Edwin P. Singsen, 
head of the poultry science depart- 
ment, University of Connecticut. Dr. 
Singsen will discuss the effects of 
controlled feeding on growth and ef- 
ficiency in poultry, and new research 
evidence on important feed ingredi- 
ents including vitamins A and E and 
calcium and phosphorus. 

Recent advances with water soluble 
vitamins, proteins, amino acids and 
minerals in swine research will be 
reviewed by Dr. R. W. Luecke, head 
of the department of agricultural 
chemistry, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Joining Dr. Luecke on the Pfizer 
program as guest speakers will be 
Dr. W. H. Hale, animal science de- 
partment, University of Arizona, who 
will discuss recent ruminant nutri- 
tion developments, and Dr. B. S. 
Pomeroy, division of veterinary bac- 
teriology, University of Minnesota, 
who will present recent research in 
avian diseases. 

Dr. C. K. Whitehair, department of 
veterinary medicine, Michigan State 
University, will speak on veterinary 
medicine research, and Dr. E. F. 
Bartley, dairy husbandry department, 
Kansas State University, on recent 
dairy nutrition findings. 

Reviewing Pfizer research with Dr. 
Jarowski will be Dr. H. G. Luther, 
scientific director of animal health 
and nutrition for the firm. He will 


| discuss trends in international agri- 


cultural research. W. M. Reynolds, 
manager of the Pfizer Agricultural 
Research and Development Center, 
will review recent developments in 
antibiotic potentiation studies. 


spection program during 1959 and 
1960,”’ he stated. “The turkey indus- 
try is a dynamic one, and many of 
the problems were due to this char- 
acteristic. 

“There are many examples of in- 
stances where processing plants have 
attempted to expand their processing 
volume to the extent of doubling it 
without expanding the floor space 
available. I could cite examples where 
this has led to severing good rela- 
tionships between inspection person- 
nel and management. Management 
and inspection personnel had worked 
together in many of these establish- 
ments for many but by at- 
tempting to expand output, without 
expanding available space, problems 
inevitably developed resulting in con- 
demnations, improper care of the 
product, etc., which more often than 
not led to conflict between inspection 
personnel and plant management 


years, 


“I realize that the geographical 
pattern of turkey production has 
shifted to some extent, and that ad- 
ditional processing facilities were 
needed to meet the growth of the 
industry, but I would hope that in 


the future the problems created in 
those plants without additional floor 
space can be corrected, and that man- 
agement will be aware of the prob- 
lems which can be created when con- 
sidering expanding output without 
expanding space.” 


Moisture Tolerance 


Mr. Miller noted that USDA de- 
termined after a two-year study 
that a maximum moisture tolerance 
of 6% on heavy classes of poultry 
and 8% on light classes was reason- 
able 

“Although 
has been focused on 
problem due to the relatively new 
mechanical chilling systems, we 
found the problem also was with us 
with the regular tank chilling 
tems if excesses were permitted,” he 
said. “‘We hope that we have made 
considerable stabilizing 
the moisture uptake and retention in 
frozen turkeys during 1960. However, 
CONDEMNATION, page 98) 


considerable attention 
the moisture 


SYS- 


progress in 


(Turn 


Entries Received in 


Definitions Contest 


KANSAS CITY—Entries are now 
coming into Feed Production School 
headquarters for a feed industry defi- 
nitions contest which was announced 
recently in connection with the 1961 
school. 

The Production School 
committee has prepared more than 
50 tentative definitions covering fin- 
ished feeds, feeds in process and proc- 
essing terms. Persons in the industry 


definitions 


are invited to obtain copies of the 
tentative definitions and try to im- 
prove them. For each improved or 


rewritten definition accepted by the 
committee, the winner will receive a 
$10 certificate redeemable on Produc- 
tion School registration and expenses 

The first definition entered in the 
contest came from Floyd M. Garner 
of S. Howes Co. He suggested changes 
in the definitions for scalping and 
aspiration. 

Copies of the tentative definitions 
are available from: Definitions Com- 
mittee, Feed Production School, Inc., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. Closing date for the contest is 
June 1. 


Here's the finest DRY Anise Flavor available... 
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Honeggers’ Reports 
Sales, Profits Up 


FAIRBURY, ILL. — Sales of $11,- 
218,458.51 for the first nine months 
of the current fiscal period with net 
profit after tax of $207,455.68, or 70¢ 
per share, have been reported by Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Inc., of Fairbury. This 
compares with sales of $10,517,079.05 
and profit of $65,703.44, or 22¢ per 
share, for the same period last year. 

While sales are up $700,000, ex- 
penses are down $48,000, according to 
a report issued to stockholders. Work- 
ing capital of the company has been 
improved from $1,243,537.12 to $2,- 
460,323.34. 

The company is a producer of poul- 
try, hog and cattle feed and farm 
buildings. 

E. F. Dickey, president of the com- 
pany, states that current earnings 
are consistent with company history 
and that last year’s poor earnings 
were the result of depressed condi- 
tions in the livestock and poultry in- 
dustry which the company serves. He 
also said that improved sales and 
earnings have been achieved through 
a reorganized sales department and 
streamlined operational procedures 
aimed specifically at cutting costs. 

Mr. Dickey states that feed ton- 
nage was up 16% for the third quar- 
ter over last year and that sales were 
running 40% ahead of last year 
through the first half of April. The 
company’s fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, is predicted by company of- 
ficials to be the best in the company’s 
history. 


in 


May 5 Is Date for 
Arizona’s Poultry 


Industry Field Day 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Topics of inter- 
est to the poultry industry are 
plannned for the fifth annual Poultry 
Industry Field Day at the University 
of Arizona May 5. 

The day-long event will feature 10 
speakers including a two-man panel 
that will discuss “Poultry Health 
Problems in Arizona.” 

Morning speakers include Dr. Har- 
old E. Myers, dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Arizona, whose 
talk is entitled “Looking Ahead,” and 
Dr. J. Witt, department of entomol- 
ogy, who will discuss “Pesticide Resi- 
due, a Concern to Poultrymen?” 

Members of the panel who will dis- 
cuss Arizona’s poultry health prob- 
lems are Dr. W. Pister, department 
of pathology, and Dr. Ned W. Rokey, 
Mesa Animal Pathology Laboratory, 
both of the University of Arizona. 

Jack Hilton, federal-state super- 
visor, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
poultry division, Los Angeles, will 
speak on “Breakout Score As a Meas- 
ure of Egg Quality in Commercial 

(Turn to FIELD DAY, page 99) 


DENVER FIRM INCORPORATES 

DENVER—Kellogg Grain Co., 4661 
Brighton Blvd., has filed articles of 
incorporation, listing $249,000 author- 
ized capitalization to engage in the 
general grain elevator business. In- 
corporators and initial board of di- 
rectors include J. E. Kellogg, Charles 
W. Sheldon, Jr., and Richard H. Glas- 
man. 


Econ-O-Mix Powdered 
Anise Compound 10-X 


(Pat. No. 2921853) 


at a price you 


can afford. Contains 10 times more active oils (actually 25% ) 
than the best grades of Chinese Star Anise Seed. Write for 


sample. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Importers * Distributors 
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Sanderson Bros., Miss 


Goldy Elect Officers 


LAUREL, MISS.—D. R. Sanderson 
has been elected chairman of the 
board and president of the recently 
merged Sanderson Brothers Farms, 
Inc. and Miss Goldy, Inc., officials of 
the new company announced. 


In the organization, Joe Frank 
Sanderson becomes executive vice 
president; Dewey Sanderson, vice 


president; and F. Andre Wise, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

J. D. Wise will join the four prin- 
cipal officers on the Sanderson Broth- 
ers-Miss Goldy board of directors, and 
will serve in a special administrative 
capacity. 

Sanderson Brothers Farms, Inc., a 
large broiler producing enterprise 
with headquarters in Laurel, and Miss 
Goldy, Inc., a food processing opera- 
tion with headquarters in Hazlehurst, 
were officially merged March 16 to 
form one of the South’s most com- 
plete broiler businesses. 

The Sanderson operation has breed- 
er flocks, hatcheries, a modern new 
feed mill located at Raleigh, Miss., 
and large broiler growing interests. 

The Miss Goldy enterprise includes 
a poultry processing plant—with food 
freezing facilities, an experimental 
food cooking operation and a by- 
products plant. 

“The merger was a natural move 
which gives us a complete broiler pro- 
ducing and processing business,” D. 
R. Sanderson, the new board chair- 
man, stated. “The new organization 
will allow us to concentrate on mar- 
keting, quality control and product 
development.” 


WHITMAN BOARDMAN DIES 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Whitman A. 
Boardman, 74, formerly of Toledo, 
died in a Fontana, Cal., hospital. Mr. 
Boardman retired in 1945 as secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager of the 
East Side Iron Elevator Co., now 
known as the Cargill East Toledo 
Elevator. Mr. Boardman for many 
years served as treasurer of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, and secretary 
of the old Toledo Port Commission. 


CORN-ALCOHOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


however, and it appeared that a defi- 
nite program had not yet been es- 
tablished. 

CCC’s board specified in its deci- 
sion that to be eligible for bid ac- 
ceptance bidders must have a pre- 
vious history of using Molasses as a 
base for alcohol production. 

Information indicates that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture expects 
bids for the 15 million bushels of 
between 40@50¢ bu. 


corn to run 
However, it has been learned that 
the White House—even though it 


had previously delegated authority 
to the CCC board in such matters— 
may still retain veto power over this 
deal in view of the uncertain out- 
look in the Cuban crisis. 

It was noted also that the total 
quantity of grain will be reduced to 
the extent that any successful bidder 
for CCC corn may subsequently ob- 
tain off-shore molasses 

There has been some concern in 
feed industry circles that this low- 
price corn from CCC might become 
a market factor. But USDA officials 
told this reporter that the recovery 
of feed by-products in the type of 
alcohol production involved is a “neg- 
ligible” factor in over-all markets. 
(However, as noted in an accompany- 
ing story, there was concern about 
distillers’ feed markets.) 

A USDA task force previously re- 
ported to Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman on this request to 
CCC corn available at substantial 
discounts. The committee, it was 
learned, had rejected the proposal. 


make | 


It is understood that any contracts | 
made by successful bidders in this | 


corn-for-alcohol deal will be sub- 


ject to renegotiation. 


WAGE-HOUR 


(Continued from page 1) 


DIFFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


ment would exempt from coverage 
many retail feed employees who 
otherwise would have been included 
for the first time by the new wage- 
hour legislation. The association 
executive indicated that the amend- 
ment did not broaden the exemption 
as widely as that requested by the 
national association. 

The original statement by the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
opposing extension of coverage to 
feed employees proposed an amend- 
ment which would have broadened 
the exemptions. 


Opposition Explained 

The statement, which was sent in- 
dividually to each U.S. senator on 
Monday, April 17, reads as follows: 

“The Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. is in opposition to those 
bills before the Senate which would 
extend coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, where such extension 
would reach employees of country 
grain elevators and retail feed stores, 
presently exempt, for these reasons: 


“1. Increased cost of operation in 
a retail feed store or country grain 
elevator must be met, obviously, 
either from the net income of the 
operator, or through increased costs 
passed on to the farmer and feeder. 
Farmers and feeders are almost alone 
the customers of both establishments. 
In a great many instances the coun- 
try grain elevator and the retail feed 
store are the same establishment. In 
some states the great majority of 
retail feed outlets are in country 
elevators. 

“2. It will be conceded that if the 
average country elevator operator 
and retail feed dealer is unable, or 
unwilling, to absorb increased costs, 
such increases must be passed back 
directly to farmers and feeders at 
a time when such farmers are al- 
ready in an unfavorable economic 
situation. 

“3. Grain that has ripened in the 
field must be harvested within its 
limited time, and harvesting com- 
monly includes marketing at the 
nearest country elevator. The grain 
producer, who also is a feeder, is 
forced to correlate his hauling of 
grain to market with his back-haul 
of feeds within the same days and 
weeks. As a result, the country grain 
elevator and the retail feed store are 
subject to unique pressure of long 
hours of customer demand. This is 
the still unchanged fact, which in 
1938, lay behind the decision of the 
Congress to exempt employees this 
close to agriculture. 


“4. Labor in the country grain ele- 
vator and retail feed store is drawn 
from the same source as farm labor. 
What affects one affects the other. 
A compelled increase of elevator and 
feed store labor rates would auto- 
matically be reflected in farm labor 
costs. 

“5. Extension of wage-hour legis- 
lation to retail feed stores would re- 
sult in unemployment, as it appears 
that it would be impossible for the 
employers to pass this revised cost 
to producers already suffering from 
a cost-price squeeze. 


Amendment Support 

“The Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. would support an amend- 
ment to Section 13(A) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which would 
exempt from coverage under the act 
any employee employed within the 
area of production (as defined by 
the secretary) by an establishment 
commonly recognized and operated as 
a country elevator, including one 
which sells products and _ services 
used in the operation of a farm.” 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
accepted the amendment, and the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
hopes that the five-employee maxi- 
mum will be increased in the con- 
ference committee. 


proved quality because of consumer 
brands which are distributed nation- 
ally and must have uniform quality. 

He commented that the only way 
a food manufacturer can put out uni- 
form products is to put in uniform 
ingredients. He said that manufac- 
turers’ specifications usually include: 
Solids, ingredients, bacteria, coli- 
form, yeast, mold, pH, color, salmon- 
ella, moisture, freezing temperatures, 
whip test, bake test, particle size and 
package. 

“If you think these specifications 
are just a lot of words, let your prod- 
uct fail to meet them on just one 
point and find out how fast your 
eggs are rejected,” he said. “The 
customers’ demand for improved, 
uniform, dependable quality is push- 
ing us into marketing. 


Economic Push 


“Besides that, there’s the economic 
push.” 

He pointed to higher wage rates, 
fringe benefits for employees, lower 
productivity of seasonal labor and 
increased costs for containers, freez- 
ing, freight and interest. 

“Everything's higher—and at the 
same time you're pushed to produce 
a better product for less money,” he 
commented. “That’s why profit-mind- 
ed egg operators are being forced 
into true marketing. 

“Can you see how hopeless it is to 
expect profits from a company that 
just sells . . . that just moves volume 

. that just gets rid of its pro- 
duction ? 

“Profits come naturally to the 
business that does a real job of mar- 
keting .. . that starts with the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint and works back to 
production. That’s real marketing. 
And it’s marketing with profit. 

“You can do it! And if you're going 
to stay in the egg products business 
you'll have to do it. There’s no alter- 
native.” 


CATTLE ON FEED 


(Continued from page 1) 


Western States Increase 9%—Cat- 
tle and calves on feed April 1 this 
year in the 11 western states totaled 
1,692,000 head, compared with 1,- 
554,000 head April 1, 1960—a 9% 
increase. California, the leading west- 
ern state, was up 16%; Colorado, the 
second ranking western state, was 
1% higher; and Arizona, third in 
rank, showed a 21% increase from 
last April 1. Other increases ranged 
from 2% in Montana and Oregon to 
9% in New Mexico. Idaho was down 
2% and Wyoming and Nevada were 
both down 6%. 

Placements Down 3%, Marketings 
Unchanged—Cattle and calves placed 
on feed during January through 
March this year totaled 2,692,000 
head, 3% less than the 2,762,000 head 
during the same period in 1960. Ship- 
ments of stocker and feeder cattle 
into eight Corn Belt states (for 
which data are avaHable) during 
January and February this year were 
up 22% from the same two months 
in 1960, reports the USDA. 

Fed cattle marketings during Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1961, 
amounted to 3,264,000 head, the same 
as during these three months in 1960. 
Marketings were down 1% in the 
north central states, but were 3% 
higher in the western states. 


The number of beef steers and 
heifers (grading prime, choice and 
good) sold out of first hands for 
slaughter at 12 major livestock mar- 
kets during January through March 
was 3% lower than the same period 
in 1960. These data do not include 
direct sales to packing plants, mixed 
lots of steers and heifers, and some 
deliveries bought on prior contract. 


Cattle and Calves on Feed by Quarters 
April 1, 1960, Jan. 1 and April 1, 1961, 
with Comparisens* 

Apr. |, 

1961, 

A i, J ILA ! 

pr. |, Jan. I, » 

State 1960 1961 1960 
—— 1,000 head——_ % 

Pennsylvania 76 89 78 103 
194 209191104 
162 195 170 105 
653 729 686 105 
Michigan ...... 129 126 134 104 
Wisconsin ..... 121 121 122 101 
Minnesota ..... 434 478 473 109 
1,650 1,495 1,568 95 
5 249 297 242 97 
No. Dakota ... 100 175 150 150 
So. Dakota .... 232 289 274 118 
Nebraska ...... 680 690 677 100 
237 337 275 116 
N. C. states.. 4,831 5,141 4,962 103 
Oklahoma ..... 49 74 6 133 
254 218 135 
Montana ...... 57 77 58 102 
5 143 113 
Wyoming ...... 47 56 44 94 
Colorado ...... 359 414 362 101 
New Mexico 45 53 49 109 
207 298 25! 121 
50 7! 54 108 
17 30 16 94 
Washington .... 100 106 107-107 
. ear 55 69 56 102 
California ..... $02 712 582 6 
Western states 1.554 2,029 1,692 109 
26 State total. 6,67! 7,587 7,015 105 


"Cattle and calves on feed are animals being 
fattened for the slaughter market on grain. or 
other concentrates which are expected to pro- 
duce a carcass thaf will grade good or better. 


Weight of Cattle on Feed—Of cat- 
tle and calves on feed in the 26 
states April 1, those weighing under 
500 Ib. accounted for 7% of the total 
—the same as April 1, 1960. The 
500-699 lb. group made up 35% of 
the total this year, compared with 
33% a year earlier. 

The 700-899 lb. group accounted 
for 27% of the total compared with 
30% a year earlier. The number 
weighing 900-1,099 Ib. at 24% was 
unchanged, while the 1,100 Ib. and 
over group comprised 7% of the total 
compared to 6% last year. 

A breakdown of the April 1 num- 
ber on feed in the 26 states by weight 
groups shows a smaller number on 
feed than a year earlier in the 700- 
899 lb. group. All other groups 
showed an increase over a year ear- 
lier in number on feed. 

The number weighing less than 
500 Ib. totaled 475,000 head April 1 
—3% above a year earlier; the 500- 
699 lb. group totaled 2,447,000 head 
—up 10% from a year earlier; the 
700-899 lb. group accounted for 1,- 
892,000 head— down 6%; the 900- 
1,099 Ib. group at 1,710,000 head was 
6% above last year; and the over 
1,100 Ib. group at 491,000 head was 
35% above last year. 

Kinds on Feed—In the 26 states, 
70% of the cattle and calves on feed 
April 1 were steers and steer calves, 
29% were heifers and heifer calves 
and 1% were cows and other. This 
is the same percentage breakdown as 
Jan. 1, 1961 and April 1, 1961, says 
the USDA. 

Time on Feed—In the 26 states, 
cattle and calves on feed by length 
of time as a per cent of total on 
April 1 this year and last were: Un- 
der three months, 37 and 39%; three 
to six months, 56 and 55%, and over 
six months, 7 and 6%. 

The number on feed under three 
months at 2,606,000 head was 1% 
below last year. The 3-6 month group 
at 3,939,000 head was up 8%, and 
the over six month group at 470,000 
head was 15% above a year earlier. 

Marketing Intentions—Cattle feed- 
ers in the 26 states intend to market 
48%, or 3,336,000 head of the April 1 
inventory number during April, May 
and June, says the USDA. 

If intentions are carried out, the 
marketings would be 7% above the 
3,105,000 head marketed the second 
quarter of 1960 from the April 1 in- 
ventory. 

A breakdown by months of total 
anticipated marketings of the April 
1 inventory during the quarter shows 
38% to be marketed in April, 32% 


in May and 30% in June. Expected 
marketings, as published, are based 
upon the usual relationship between 
survey data and actual marketings. 
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CSC adds zinc to bacitracin and builds 
a new, stable molecular structure: Baciferm 


From CSC research comes the an- 
swer to the search for full bacitracin 
potency. The answer: Baciferm*— 
a zinc-bacitracin compound, an an- 
tibiotic with a totally new and stable 
molecular structure. 

How did CSC research build this 
new molecule? First, CSC scientists 
discovered the weak spot in baci- 
tracin’s molecular structure. Then, 
through testing and experimenta- 
tion, they “hooked” various metallic 
salts onto this “weak link” to see if 
they could stabilize it. Many salts 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION C{{> 


were tried — manganese, iron, tin. 
Then zinc, and it proved to be the 
answer. Baciferm —a zinc baci- 
tracin — was perfected! 


The benefits of this scientific break- 
through. With this unique molecular 
structure, Baciferm displays unu- 
sual stability, retains its full meas- 
ure of antibiotic activity. In fact, 
tests haveshown that it keepsits full 
strength for years. Feed processors 
using Baciferm can therefore forget 
about any potency loss during the 
time interval between manufactur- 


ing, shipping, mixing, selling, and 
the actual date of feeding. No anti- 
biotic loss during pelleting with 
Baciferm. 

In short, feed processors can use 
Baciferm with confidence. Itisa 
sound, stable antibiotic that can be 
counted on every time. 

Would you like more information? 
Write: Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Mexico: Comsol- 
mex, 8.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Grain Bill Need Not Up Price 
Of Broiler Feed, Official Says 


By KELVIN ADKINS 
pecial Correspondent 

SALISBURY, MD.— Broiler feed 
prices need not be higher with the 
enacting of the feed grain program, 
Dr. James T. Ralph told some 250 
broilermen at the regional poultry 
meeting held here. Dr. Ralph is as- 
sistant secretary for stabilization, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“While we have raised support 
prices on grains, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that market prices will 
go up accordingly,” he said. “Since 
the program was announced, in fact, 
prices have gone down.” 

Among other topics which were in- 
cluded in the program of the regional 
poultry meeting were: condemna- 
tions, disease control, undeveloped 
hatchery egg production possibilities 
on the peninsula, the use of credit as 
a tool and broiler house research. 

On the topic of broiler feed prices, 
Dr. Ralph added, “Should prices go 
up to the support levels, we do not 
believe it would be an increase of pro- 
portions you could not live with. 


“The increase in the support level 
on corn from $1.06 to $1.20, for in- 
stance, and the comparable increases 
on other grains, might increase the 
price of poultry mashes by 7 to 8%. 
In terms of increased cost per unit, 
broiler costs would be increased by 
less than half a cent per pound. Cost 
of production changes in this amount 
are not unusual in the poultry in- 
dustry. 

“When we talk about the price of 
feed grains, we have to remember 
that our total supply this marketing 
year is at a record high of 244 mil- 
lion tons. This heavy supply,” he said, 
“plus the prospect of further excess 
production under the previous legis- 
lation, threatened to cut net farm in- 
come, which had already fallen from 
$16 billion in 1951 to $12 billion in 
1960. 

“We must realize that a continua- 
tion of this situation could only mean 
chaos to agriculture, including you in 
the broiler industry.” 

Speaking on the subject, “The New 
Frontier and the Poultry Industry,” 
Dr. Ralph said the poultry industry 


is now supplying nearly one fifth of 
the American consumer’s annual 
meat supply. 

Exports are becoming of increasing 
importance in the poultry industry, 
he said. Last year exports reached 
117 million pounds—about 3% of our 
national production of poultry meat. 
This is not a large percentage—but 
had this amount been thrown on the 
domestic market instead of being sold 
overseas, it would have contributed 
to price problems here, he com- 
mented. 

Just about five years ago U.S. ex- 
ports of poultry meat totaled only 
about 28 million pounds—and most of 
that was turkey and fowl going to 
Canada and a few other countries in 
this hemisphere, he commented. Now 
U.S. poultry meat exports—a large 
part of it broiler-fryers—are going 
literally around the world, he said. 
Last year U.S. poultry was shipped 
to 60 different countries. “Western 
Europe is presently our best market 
with a big volume going to West Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Holland,” he 
added. 

CONDEMNATIONS—tThe number 
of broilers condemned by federal in- 
spectors in processing plants doubled 
from 1959 to 1960. 

Gene Bailey, Townsend, Inc., Mills- 
boro, Md., said this waste in the in- 
dustry cost processors in the Del- 
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N. C. @ Jefferson, Ge. @ Bridgeville, Del 


BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-642! 
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PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs .. . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
MFG. CO. 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FORK BUYING OR tem 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, Minn. @ ~ 
Oskaooss, fowa @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dallas, Texas @ Tu- 
pelo, Miss ° Franklin, Ky. @ St. Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


only Famco unloads AND loads 
=: from the rear AND front! 


en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9” boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 
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marva area in excess of $24% million 
last year. Mr. Bailey was a speaker 
on the panel “Up to Date on Con- 
demnations.” 

He said the processor has to pay 
for these birds, that is why he is so 
interested. Most processors in Del- 
marva reportedly feel that this 
should be charged back to the grower 
as they do in other areas. 

“You can get action when you step 
on another person’s pocketbook,” he 
said. 

Ed Covell, Easton, Md., moderator 
for the panel and chairman of the 
Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., 
committee on efficiency-quality pro- 
duction, said that only 8.3% of the 
condemned birds here on the penin- 
sula are the result of processing. 

Mr. Bailey pointed out that the 
processor is only responsible for 
bruises, cadavers, contamination and 
overscalds. The major portion of the 
birds going into the trash can be dis- 
eased birds. Last year Maryland's 
condemnation was 1.59% and Dela- 
ware’s rate was 2.47% of the birds 
processed. 

Taking heavy tolls were leucosis, 
septicemia and toxemia, airsacculit- 
us and inflammatory processes. Poul- 
trymen must look for prevention of 
disease rather than treatment, Mr. 
Bailey said. “Drugs are no substitute 
for sanitation,” he commented. 

Dr. William C. Krauss, University 
of Delaware, participated in a survey 
on poultry condemnations in Delmar- 
va. This was the second survey con- 
ducted from Sept. 15 to Dec. 8 (pro- 
cessing dates). Birds were followed 
from the hatchery to the processing 
plant. This time of year was selected 
so data could be collected from birds 
reared during a season of changeable 
weather, he said. 

“Even in flocks which have ali the 
optimum growing conditions, a dis- 
ease outbreak may produce a large 
number of condemnable birds,” Dr. 
Krauss said. 

“Good sound management practices 
appear to be a factor in minimizing 
the rate of condemnation due to dis- 
ease. The recommended and standard 
vaccination program for Newcastle 
disease and other respiratory diseases 
do exert an influence on keeping con- 
demnation at a low rate. The inclu- 
sion of infectious bronchitis vaccine 
with the first Newcastle vaccination 
at 7 to 10 days appears to have pro- 
duced some beneficial effect. 

“Narrow houses produce more 
flocks with a low rate of condemna- 
tion. It appears that weather condi- 
tions during the growing period have 
some effect on the condemnation 
rate.” 

He went on to say, “Since most 
disease outbreaks occur from six to 
eight weeks of age, it seems reason- 
able to suggest that special effort be 
taken toward preventing this situa- 
tion from occurring. Perhaps pre- 
ventive treatments and special care 
regarding stress at this period would 
help reduce outbreaks at this age.” 

Dr. Max Hibbard, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who is super- 
visor of federal poultry inspection in 
the Delmarva area, explained a sur- 
vey being conducted. There has been 
controversy in the industry concern- 
ing uniform processing plants, he 
said. The survey was sponsored by 
the Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc. 
Condemned birds have been collected 
daily from the plants. Each day a 
refrigerated truck has been driven 
400 miles to pick up the birds. The 
condemned birds have been inspected 
the second time at the Georgetown 
substation. This survey will continue 
until June, he said. 

DISEASE CONTROL—T here is 
much that can be done in Delmarva’s 
broiler industry to reduce the disease 
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problem, a panel at the meeting de- 
cided. 

The panel consisted of Dr. Gordon 
M. Cairns, dean of agriculture at the 
University of Maryland; Dr. A. T. 
Ringrose, poultry specialist at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, and Willis 
Hudson, Berlin Milling Co., made 
some suggestions for measures which 
should be taken. 

If Maryland broiler growers want 
to seek regulations concerning disease 
control, Dr. Cairns said, it will do 
little if any good unless Delaware and 
Virginia have similar regulations 
since birds produced in Maryland or 
Virginia may very likely be process- 
ing in Delaware or vice versa. All 
states must have the same laws, he 
said. 

“Some say we live with disease,” 
said Dr. Ringrose. “This should be 
revised. There are times when we 
can’t live with disease. 

“Diseases are transferred from 
building to building, farm to farm. 
But diseases do not travel great dis- 
tances by air, as we have thought. 
Visitors, servicemen, feed trucks, 
rats, mice, sparrows and starlings 
carry diseases from flock to flock.” 

Dr. Ringrose recommends that 
servicemen use boots that can be 
washed and cleaned with disinfectant 
before going into a broiler house. 
Fin-type heating pipes should be thor- 
oughly cleaned between flocks. Man- 
ure caked between the fins can carry 
diseases from one flock to the next, 
he said. 

“Good management across. the 
board can do the job,” he said. Get- 
ting a sufficient supply of litter is a 
problem in Delmarva. Mr. Hudson 
said his firm has been using peanut 
hulls with much success. Some grow- 
ers try to get by using old litter for 
the second flock. “I don’t believe old 
litter will work in our area,” he said. 

PLACE OF OPPORTUNITY—W. 
T. McAllister, farm economist at the 
University of Delaware, described 
Delmarva as a place of so many op- 
portunities that the people only do 
what they want to do. 

Hatchery egg production has tre- 
mendous possibilities but has never 
been developed here on the peninsula, 
he said. Only about 50% of the hatch- 
ing eggs used in the industry here 
are produced on local farms. 

“If we produced our own eggs in 
Delmarva it would be a gross saving 
of $1.5 million,” the economist said. 
“At least 1% million hens would be 
needed to produce the eggs. They 
would eat 100,000 tons of feed. With 
a feed margin of $10 per ton, it would 
mean $1 million to the feed industry. 

“The freight, breakage and service 
charges on shipping eggs into Del- 
marva cost 4%¢ per dozen eggs. This 
amounts to half a million dollars a 
year. If the feed saving and shipping 
expense are added, it could be a 
gross saving of 12.5¢ per dozen eggs. 

“There are people who need these 
new sources of income. And past ex- 
perience has shown that local farmers 
can produce just as good quality as 
any other area. 

“It is up to the hatcherymen to 
make it worthwhile for our growers,” 
he said. 


“Hatcheries must provide interest, 
capital, good supervision, and a fair 
contract. 

“Our contracts in the past have 
been unfair. They have not encour- 
aged production. As competition be- 
comes keener we are going to have 
to do things we don’t want to do. 
This could be producing our own 
hatching eggs.” 

CREDIT—The grower thinks of the 
broiler house and the equipment in 
the house as tools for making a living. 
Credit is another of the broiler grow- 
er’s tools, said Willis Hancock, Snow 
Hill, agricultural representative for 
the County Trust Co. of Maryland. 

There are four sources where a 
broiler grower can borrow money, he 
said. “They are the bank, the Federal 
Land Bank, Production Credit Assn. 
and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

“Banks offer more flexible loans, 
which cover many types of expan- 
sion under many conditions. How- 
ever, banks are generally interested 
in short loans of a few years. 

“The Federal Land Bank and Pro- 


duction Credit, at the present time, 
charge 6% interest. This is not gov- 
ernment money or government guar- 
anteed. They are a farmer owned co- 
operative and make only farm loans. 

“The Federal Land Bank will make 
loans for 10 to 30 years. This is ideal 
for chicken house construction be- 
cause banks do not want to exceed 
five or 10-year loans. 

“The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion makes only agricultural loans. 
Loans are made to those who can not 
qualify for loans at other sources. 

“Proper financing is more impor- 
tant than the source,” he said. 

“For many broiler growers it may 
be more profitable to expand quality- 
wise than to increase in numbers.” 

He offered this advice: When you 
go to a bank or other credit source, 
take along a good set of records 
Show the banker by records what 
kind of a manager you are. And don’t 
try to keep financial secrets from 
your banker. 

BROILER HOUSE RESEARCH— 
Some new ideas are coming out of 
recent broiler house construction re- 
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search, those attending the meeting 
were told. 

E. N. Scarborough, University of 
Delaware, said that no one has proved 
yet that disease is .tied to ventila- 
tion. Windowless houses have proved 
to be just as successful as solar 
houses for laying hens, he com- 
mented. 

Mr. Scarborough said that studies 
have shown that growers worry more 
about ammonia in houses than the 
birds do. “Birds show little or no 
effects of ammonia when growers 
start complaining,” he said. 

“It has been found that as the 
amount of light decreases average 
weight of birds and feed conversion 
improve. The engineer said that judg- 
ing from this, just enough light in 
the broiler house to keep the grower 
from stumbling over equipment is 
sufficient. 

“During extremely high tempera- 
tures, birds seem to thrive if the 
house gets hot during the day, just so 
long as the doors and windows are 
kept open so it will cool off during 
the night.” 
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TRACE MINERALIZED MIXING 


SALT ON THE mARKET...MIORTON POULTRY MIXING SALT 


Flexibility is the key word with Morton Trace Mineralized Poultry Mixing 
Salt. It is formulated to be flexible enough for economical use at levels 
from five pounds per ton of complete poultry feed, to ten pounds per ton. 
As you know, the three most essential trace elements for poultry are 
Manganese, Zinc and lodine. Morton Poultry Mixing Salt supplies only 
these three trace elements. In other words, Morton has concentrated on 


maximum flexibility and economy. 


Research has also given Morton Poultry Mixing Salt superior compounds 


that are all water insoluble, plus a new and improved anti-segregation 


agent. As a Morton customer, you can be sure of getting the correct trace 
minerals . .. you can be sure they will remain in your feed .. . and that they 


will be distributed uniformly! 


Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and Special 
Mixing Salts, each backed by Morton’s extensive research department. 


For more information, ask your Morton Representative for complete de- 


tails, or write directly to Morton Salt Company, 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, /ilinois 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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still 
prevents 


blackhead best 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that 
Histostat-5S0 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best 
assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 
test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 
head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-50 is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 
superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-50 in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 
that is the nation’s No. 1 blackhead preventive! 


Dr. SALSBURY'S 


Charlies City 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 
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IF 


Farmers Mutual Protects Your Investment! 


Agents and adjusters 
all over the United States 
to give you prompt service 


If you are financing turkeys, you mus? be sure 
your investment is protected from the moment 
the poults are started until the termination of 
your contract. Farmers Mutual can provide you 
with a flexible insurance policy that covers 
flocks against all the common hazards, any- 
where in the country. It's the turkey insurance 
approved by the National Turkey Federation. 


Write for Full Details and Information 


rs 


Hair 


TURKEY INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
2200 University Ave. + St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Great Lakes Chemical 
Names M. M. Manns 


LOS ANGELES— Marshall M. 
Manns has joined the Great Lakes 
Chemical Corp. here as manager of 
agricultural chemical sales. His du- 
ties will cover not only the sales of 
Great Lakes agricultural chemicals, 
but also technical service to the 
firm’s customers. 

In addition, Mr. Manns will be re- 
sponsible for sales of technical chem- 
icals to be used in agricultural for- 
mulations. During the 23 years prior 
to joining Great Lakes, Mr. Manns 
has had experience in the applica- 
tion and sale of agricultural chemi- 
cals. 

In recent years, his sales activity 
has been focused on the various uses 
of methyl bromide as well as methyl 
bromide-ethylene dibromide mixtures 
for control of insects in stored grain. 

“His extensive agricultural back- 
ground, particularly in grain fumiga- 
tion, will implement the expanded 
sales and production program now 
being undertaken by the Great Lakes 
Chemical Corp.,” said Charles S. 
Hales, company president. 

Mr. Manns will be stationed at the 
Great Lakes Chemical Corp. office 
which has been opened in Kansas 
City. 
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PROVEN PROFITS AND PERFORMANCE 


This newly designed One-Diesel-Engine unit reduces power costs 
to fifteen cents or less per ton—INCLUDING FUEL USED ON 


THE ROAD. 


Your opportunity for real profits in 1961 is CHAMPION—the 
most economical of all mobiles. 


OPTIONAL 


EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


directly into truck or trailer. 
AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. 


ROLLER MILL. 


BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-Ib. compartments. 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


with high discharge for loading cobs 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


der of Ft. Wayne, Ind., right, Central 
Soya vice president, currently on 
loan to the Soybean Council of Amer- 
ica, is shown at the International 
Agricultural Exhibition in Cairo, 
Egypt. With Dr. Krider are, from left, 
Zaki Makawi, Doweina, Upper Egypt; 
Andre Tawa, U.A.R. Soybean Council 
representative, and Howard L. Roach, 
president of the Soybean Council of 
America. Scientific feeding, breeding 
and management of layers for pro- 
ducing quality eggs were demonstrat- 
ed in the exhibition’s U.S.A. pavilion. 
The layers shown were started, 
grown and fed through egg produc- 
tion on Master Mix Feeds contributed 
by Central Soya. 


Labor Relations Topic 


For Northwest Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS — John P. Baird, 
manager, labor relations and produc- 
tion personnel, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, will address the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. member- 
ship at its May 1 evening meeting 
in the Calhoun Beach Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

Jack Conlee, Osborne - McMillan 
Elevator Co., program chairman, an- 
nounced that Mr. Baird’s subject will 
be “Industrial Relations—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future.” 

The May 1 meeting will have spe- 
cial significance in that it has been 


designated as “Past Presidents’ 
Night.” 
Appointed Secretary 


MILWAUKEE—Gerald Joosse, of- 
fice manager of Holt Products Co., 
has been appointed secretary of the 
company. Mr. Joosse, formerly man- 
ager of Waubeka Mill, Waubeka, 
Wis., started with Holt as a salesman 
and was brought into the office two 
years ago. He is a native of Holland 
and has been in this country since 
1950. 

Holt Products manufactures a 
series of vitamin, antibiotic and trace 
mineral premixes and also serves as 
wholesale distributor of feed supple- 
ments and animal health products. 
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vitamin E like Mother ought to make 


Mother Nature manufactures seven tocopherols, but puts stable—all by itself—no help needed—all the way to the 
very little of the right kind—e/pha—into natural feed- bird's crop. Myvamix is still the best way we know to 


stuffs. (Of the total tocopherol in corn, only a little more 
than 10% is alpha.) Yet alpha is the one tocopherol with 
100% biological potency. Beta tocopherol is only 33% 
as effective, gamma only 1%, others even less. 

That's why our Myvamix® Vitamin E is based on alpha, 
prepared in a way (tocopheryl acetate) that keeps it 


make sure of vitamin E content. 

Each pound of Myvamix contains 20,000 International 
Units of all-alpha vitamin E on a dry non-dusting soy 
grits base. It's made by Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago 
e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Myvamix® vitamin E Is DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampoa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

244 California Street 

San Francisco_11, California 


Box 840 


Dwight Building 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY! 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto 8, Ontario 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


77 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
... some 3900 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is o division o Eastman Kodak Company 
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Chairman for NBC 
Research Announced 


RICHMOND, VA.— The National 
Broiler Council has announced that 
Dr. L. A. Wilhelm has accepted the 
chairmanship of 
the new NBC mar- 
ket research com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Wilhelm, who 
is director of poul- 
try development 
and market re- 
search for Quaker 
Oats Co., has been 
active in the poul- 
try industry for 27 

ears, the an- 

NBC said that the committee will 
serve the broiler industry in a much 
needed capacity. It will review “cur- 
rent and programmed market re- 
search projects of public and private 
research organizations and, from this 
information, draft recommendations 
regarding needed areas of research.” 

“We are securing the best talent 
available to serve on this committee,” 


said Dr. Wilhelm. “They are men who 
know full well the need for greater 
efforts to be made in obtaining and 
maintaining a constant, clearcut pic- 
ture of the markets and consumers 
of our product.” 

Frank Frazier, NBC executive vice 
president, noted that this committee 
and Dr. Wilhelm’s acceptance of the 
chairmanship are further “progres- 
sive indications of the new NBC's 
program for expanding the demand 
for broilers in every market.” 


Feed F 
Warehouse Burned 


TOPPENISH, WASH.—A recent 
fire destroyed the Asbury Feed & 
Grain Co. warehouse and elevator, 
one of this community's oldest land- 
marks. Witnesses said an unidenti- 
fied person was seen running from 
the building just before the fire was 
discovered. 

The building, 100 by 120 ft., was 
bought from the Asbury estate Feb. 
9 by Lee Gomez, who operates the 
Gomez Hauling Co. He estimated the 
damage at about $35,000. 


TEXAS EGG PROMOTION—Details of a planned “Golden Goodness of Texas 
High Quality Eggs” campaign are being checked by members of the Texas 
Egg Council and Jack James, standing, Feed Products Division marketing 
executive, Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. The officers are, left to right: F. Z. 
Beanblossom, executive vice president, College Station, Texas; Charles Isen- 
hower, president, Clifton, Texas, and T. A. Hensarling, executive secretary- 
treasurer, Stephenville, Texas. The month-long campaign to promote Texas 
eggs will take place in July following kickoff luncheons in Houston and Dallas 


PACAL 


STEEL SHEETS 


SUPER STRENGTH LONGER LIFE * LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equaily serviceable in both wet and dry use. , f 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. 


(AS PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


June 28 and June 30, the committee said. 


Texas Egg Council 
Plans Month-Long 
Promotion for Eggs 


CLIFTON, TEXAS—It will be the 
“Eggs of Texas” rather than the 
“Eyes of Texas” that will be in the 
spotlight during July. 

The reason: Texas’ poultry and egg 
industry is planning a month-long 
“Golden Goodness of Texas High 
Quality Eggs” campaign, according 
to Charles Isenhower, Clifton, presi- 
dent of the Texas Egg Council. He 
says that all facets of the egg indus- 
try in the Lone Star state will be 
involved in the campaign. 

With picnicking and salad time at 
hand, the council says it will promote 
properly hard cooked eggs for sum- 
mertime menus. The council empha- 
sizes the difference between “hard 
cooked” and “hard boiled” and is 
even giving out instructions for prop- 
erly hard cooking eggs. 

The council is sponsoring the event 
in cooperation with Hess & Clark, 


Ashland, Ohio, maker of nitrofurans 
and other feed medications, and the 
Morton Salt Co. 

Heading the list of activities will 
be kickoff luncheons in Houston June 
28 and in Dallas June 30. Those at- 
tending will be producers, feed manu- 
facturers, hatcherymen, extension 
service personnel including farm and 
home advisors, newspaper farm edi- 
tors, Texas Department of Agricul- 
ture officials and retail and chain 
grocery executives. Gov. Price Dan- 
iels is to issue an official proclama- 
tion opening the month-long drive. 
Commissioner of Agriculture John 
White will address the groups attend- 
ing, according to the plans. 

Other parts of the promotion in- 
clude: Billboard space in major cities 
purchased by Hess & Clark, posters 
for grocery stores and point-of-sale 
promotion pieces provided by Morton 
Salt Co., posters for feed and egg 
company trucks, placemats for ho- 
tels and restaurants furnished by the 
Texas Egg Council members and dis- 
tribution of thousands of hard-cooked 
eggs, salt and pepper dispensers and 
recipes, furnished by the Poultry & 
Egg National Board, just prior to 
kickoff luncheons. 
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HERE IS WHY— 

" 6OYSTER SHELL @ Has greater eye ap- 
BAS TRIPLE SCREENED- KILN DRIED and content. 


97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAY0 SHELL CORR. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEDIUM 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. Box 784 Houston, Texas 


Tel. OR 2-9441 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 
P.O. Box 784 Houston, Texas 


Send us samples and carlot quotations on Mayo's Snow-Flake 
Oyster Shell. 
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Despite the almost annual introduction 


of new coccidiostats.. . 
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niz and bifuran 
still come closest to what 


you and your customers 
look for in a coccidiostat 


for replacement birds! 


During the last few years — amid a 
lot of fanfare and promises — several 
new coccidiostats have been intro- 
duced to the feed industry. 


While some have started off well, 
they have failed to live up to their 
advance billing. Not one has solved 
the coccidiosis problem. 


Unfortunately, there is still no such 
thing as a perfect coccidiostat. We 
don’t have one . . . and neither does 
anyone else. 


But here’s a point worth noting: 
While many heralded coccidiostats 
have come and faded away, nfz and 
bifuran have continued in demand for 
replacement birds, In fact, use of these 
two products in replacement feeds is 


growing. 


No registration headaches — One 
reason behind the increasing demand 
for nfz and bifuran is the fact that 
you can use either of these coccidio- 
stats without registration problems. 
They are not new drugs and are 
cleared for use in combination with 
almost all commonly used additives. 


But a more basic reason is found in 
a recent survey in which feed manu- 
facturers were asked, “What do you 
look for primarily in evaluating a coc- 
cidiostat for replacement birds?’’ 
The survey shows nfz and bifuran 
come closest to providing the benefits 
wanted. 


Considered by far the most impor- 
tant feature of a coccidiostat for 


replacement birds is the building of 
“lifetime immunity” . . . followed by 
the “safety” of the drug. nfz and 
bifuran deliver both of these major 
benefits . . . plus many additional 
features that distinguish them from 
other coccidiostats. Following is the 
complete nfz and bifuran protective 
package: 


Lifetime immunity to coccidiosis by 
housing time... that’s a “must” for re- 
placement birds, Both nfz and bifuran 
allow lasting immunity development, 
the natural way—by permitting a mild, 
controlled infection during the grow- 
ing period. 

Safe, nontoxic — Neither nfz nor 
bifuran has harmful effects on internal 
egg quality, shell texture, hatchability 
or fertility. Unlike most other com- 
monly used coccidiostats, nfz and 
bifuran can be safely fed to laying 
hens. Also, these two medications are 
nontoxic to livestock and pets. 


Control outbreaks — You can 
raise the nfz or bifuran intake to the 
coccidiosis treatment level...safely... 
without bringing in another drug. This 
is not possible with some coccidiostats. 


Antibacterial — In addition to aid- 
ing in the lifetime immunity process, 
nfz and bifuran knock out many sec- 
ondary infections that can sap vital- 
ity, cause nonproductive runts and 
culls. They give you more than just 
coccidiosis protection. 


Effective against pullorum — By 
increasing the nfz or bifuran level to 
3 lbs. per ton of feed for 10 to 14 days, 
you can prevent mortality from pullo- 
rum. There’s no need to come in with 
other drugs. 


In the light of current registration 
headaches and confusion about coc- 
cidiostats, we wanted to remind you 
that perhaps nfz and bifuran can help 
solve problems for you, They are still 
doing the same effective job of con- 
trolling coccidiosis and allowing im- 
munity they’ve always done. 

For an nfz-bifuran reviewing ses- 
sion, get in touch with your Hess & 
Clark representative. 


Effective against necro in pigs 


While you have nfz or bifuran in your mill, 
here’s another use for the same medication. 
nfz (at a level of 10 Ibs. per ton of feed) and 
bifuran (at an 8-lb level) are effective, low- 
cost treatments for infectious necrotic enter- 
itis in pigs. Self-fed to the entire herd for 
5 to 7 days, these drugs prevent disease 
damage and allow the pigs to overcome the 
disease drag of necro. 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. _ 


NEW LOOK, but stili the same 
dependable products — nfz and 
bifuran in their new 50-pound 
polyethylene-lined bags. 


FOR FEED MANUFACTURING 


bifuran 


POR FRED MANUFACTURING va 

nitrofurcezone 
| 2-1-1 


It takes more 
than an honest 


SUGGESTED RULES FOR BETTER CREDIT! 


Insist on references . . . bank, business firm 
and personal, before opening new credit 
accounts. 

Make out a credit information card on each 
new credit account. 

Have a definite understanding on credit terms. Restrict credit, 
when accounts become past due. 

Use collection letters, personal calls and telephone requests 
regularly. Its your money, you have the right to ask that 
bills be settled promptly. 


MIDWEST DEALERS 
| WRITE FOR FREE CREDIT OUTLINE “A” TODAY! | 


The Educational Committee, Upper Midwest Feed & Seed Div. 


CREDIT & FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT ASSN. 
502 Thorpe Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 


*The Secret is CLINTON 
CFS concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 


tractives dried on selected by-products from CLINTON 
the corn wet milling industry. It is free-flow- CORN PROCESSING 
ing, and handles well in bulk shipments. Test COMPANY 


and formula data are available on request. 
Why not try CFS Concentrate #3 today? 


CLINTON, IOWA 


K-R Iowa Hog Producers, Inc., Red Oak, Iowa. It is said that, when com- 
pleted, this operation will be the only totally integrated “hog ranch.” Photo 
shows farrowing house at extreme right. Feed bins are spaced wider to serve 
double-decked “Tender-Care” units. Weaning house is shown in center of 
photo, with two growing houses visible at left. A. O. Smith Harvestore (rising 
center) stores 13,000 bu. of high-moisture corn which is automatically mixed 
with a protein supplement and fed on experimental basis to pigs in growing 
house (hidden behind weaning houses). Feed operations work off conveyor 


systems. 


Operations of Integrated Hog 
Enterprise in lowa Outlined 


By TOM MOORE 
Special Correspondent 


RED OAK, IOWA—Operations of 
the “only totally integrated hog 
ranch” located here were outlined at 
a dinner attended by nearly 400 
newsmen, farmers, feeders, business- 
men and curious townspeople. 

Host at the banquet to introduce 
the community’s newest enterprise, 
the K-R Iowa Hog Producers, Inc., 
was the Red Oak Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Focal point of interest was the 
K-R pilot plant, which features air 
conditioning for the animals and 
complete mechanization of feeding, 
watering and manure removal, plus 
immunization from disease. 

“People from all over have come 
to look at it. The widespread inter- 
est is amazing,” said Bert Render 
of Omaha, a partner in what is ex- 
pected to be a multi-million-dollar 
operation within five years. He is 
vice president of K-R and president 
and general manager of Mid-Ameri- 
can Milling Co. of Omaha. 

Lowell Kinnison of Red Oak is 
president of K-R and vice president 
of Mid-American. 

K-R’s $250,000 pilot plant is locat- 
ed on a 2% acre tract southwest of 
town. 

Today it is a cluster of five all- 
steel buildings, capable of handling 
up to 500 marketable pigs each 
month or 6,000 in 12 months. 

By 1965, plans call for production 
to peak at 100,000 hogs annually in 
a greatly expanded operation mod- 
eled after the pilot plant, but num- 


bering more than 60 buildings spread 
over the remaining 210 acres. 
Feed Mill Facilities 

The completed “ranch” will also 
include a feed mill for manufactur- 
ing of a complete pelleted feed, and 
a slaughterhouse for preparing car- 
easses for shipment to the West- 
Coast. 

By then, too, the firm expects to 
employ about 200 persons. Most 
would work in the packing plant. The 
others would include two veterinari- 
ans and 20 herdsmen to look after 
hog-raising facilities, plus 80 drivers 
to truck the firm’s products west. 

Construction of the feed mill, with 
a manufacturing capacity of 10 tons 
of feed per hour, is to begin this sum- 
mer. Work on the packing plant be- 
gins in summer, 1962, according to 
Mr. Render. 

The completed hog-raising units, 
five buildings to the unit, will be 
ready by 1964, he said. There will be 
10 of these, totaling 50 buildings, 
each costing in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. Construction of the first 
two units is to begin this fall. 

The pilot buildings consist of a 
farrowing house—equipped for 48 
sows—and a weaning and growing 
house with a capacity for 500 pigs, 
and three finishing houses. 

In the first weeks of operation, Mr. 
Render said, farrowing has averaged 
10 pigs per litter against a national 
average of 7% pigs. The operations 
started with 12 gilts. 

At present, only two persons, the 
veterinarian and herdsman, are al- 


FARROWING UNITS—These facilities, located at the K-R Iowa Hog 
Producers, Inc., Red Oak, Iowa, show sow which will farrow soon, producing 
litter like that in adjoining Tender-Care unit at left. Special gate in each unit 
can be lowered to separate the sow from litter, which lives in quarters re- 
sembling a drawer. Drawer can be extracted and litter inspected without 
disturbing the sow. Grate visible beneath litter allows manure to be carried 
away by conveyor. 
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FARROWING HOUSE INTERIOR—Twenty-four double-decker units pic- 
tured here will house 48 sows in facilities at the K-R Iowa Hog Producers, 
Inc., Red Oak, Iowa. Each unit is served by a pipe carrying cooled air. Pipes 
as well as manure removal, waterer and feeder are Iocated at the rear of 
these rows (picture was taken from center aisle). Note empty sow cart. Sow 
is placed in crate on the cart after she enters the building. Cart is wheeled 
to proper unit and, if necessary, crate is raised to upper deck by hydraulic 
lift on cart. Gates on unit and crate slide to allow easy passage by sow. 


lowed inside the pilot plant. This | 
step was taken as part of K-R’s strict | 
program of disease control. 

The buildings are of steel, with in- 
sulated ceilings and walls and con- 
crete floors. No wood was used in the 
construction. 

Sows are scrubbed with disin- 
fectant before entering the farrowing 
house several days before farrowing 
time. 

Interior of the farrowing house has 
two rows of double-deck pens, 12 to 
the row, with an aisle between rows. 

The pens were purchased from the 
A. O. Smith Co., and are called 
“Tender-Care” units. They cost $400 
each, Mr. Render said. Each is 
equipped with a heat lamp for the 
piglets after farrowing. 

The farrowing house is equipped 


with a refrigeration unit and cooled 
air is piped to each pen. During sum- 
mer, the temperature can be main- 
tained at from 55 to 60 degrees, said 
Mr. Render. 

The larger farrowing houses to be 
constructed will handle 100 sows 
each. 

After farrowing, the sows are re- 
moved and the farrowing house is 
steam cleaned in preparation for the 
next batch of occupants. 

According to Mr. Render, the pigs 
will be weaned at three weeks and 
placed in the weaning and growing 
house. There they will remain for 
from four to five weeks. This build- 
ing in the pilot project can handle 
500 pigs, 20 to the pen. Radiant heat- 
ing is built into the floor of the sleep- 
ing area of this building and in the 


FROM HERE TO MARKET—This is one of three growing houses for pigs 
at K-R Iowa Hog Producers, Inc., Ked Oak, Iowa. Note abundance of metal. 
No wood was used anywhere in any of these buildings. Automatic feeder 
extends through center, dividing the pens. Partly visible at extreme right is 
automatic waterer. Floor is sloped away from feeder on either side to carry 
manure and urine to removal conveyors at far left and right (neither visible). 


WEANING HOUSE—Twenty pens located in weaning house of K-R Iowa 
Hog Producers, Inc., Red Oak, Iowa, each has a 25-pig capacity. Photo 
shows automatic feeder at far left. Note pipe covering auger extending 
through pen divider. Grate at center covers manure conveyor. Motor for this 
is partly visible mounted at left. Litter is lying on “sleeping area,” which is 
concrete floor with electric heating imbedded. Partitioned box between con- 
veyors (rear) is automatic waterer. 
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FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
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The Leo Cook Co. 
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FEED INGREDIENTS PANEL—Pictured here are members of the first 
Feed Ingredients Sales Agents’ Advisory Panel which met recently at the in- 
vitation of International Minerals & Chemical Corp. in Skokie, IL, to discuss 
feed industry trends and business outlook. The pane! will be an annual event. 
Left to right, seated: Bradley Barr, Kansas City; B. A. Lucius, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; Norman D. Hogg, Toronto; and Robert E. Gray, Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Left to right, standing: W. P. Mann, Omaha; Walter C. 
Hanson, James Farrell & Co., Seattle, Wash.; R. C. Grandone, Norwood, 
Mass.; John F. Young, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. A. Blomfield, Blomfield-Swanson, 
Minneapolis; James B. Crew, Edward T. Smith Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and Ralph 
E. Getkin, Getkin-Moyer, Inc., Norristown, Pa. 


floors of the finishing house sleeping 
areas. 
Auger Feeding, Cleaning 

Two 6 ton bulk feed bins are at- 
tached to the outside of the farrow- 
ing and weaning houses, one for each 
row of pens. Feed is carried into the 
building via augers, the same method 
used to remove manure. The augers 
are activated by a time clock. 

The final complex of buildings in 
the pilot plant are three finishing 
houses. They are similar in size and 
construction to the other buildings 
and also feature automatic feeding 
and manure removal via augers laid 
through the center of the building for 
feeding at both sides simultaneously. 
Eight pens in each finishing house 
will hold 60 hogs each. The larger 
finishing houses each will have 16 
pens. One feed bin is located outside 
each finishing house. 

Mr. Render said that feed will be a 
special mixture to compensate for the 
fact that the pigs are confined and 
are on concrete floors. The firm hopes 


DON’T KID YOURSELF 


about the cost of building a new mill... 


to achieve a feed-to-gain ratio of 
2% Ib. to 1 Ib. 

The plant will offer a number of 
benefits to area farmers, persons at- 
tending the dinner were told. 


Purchase Local Corn 

Most of the surplus corn within a 
100 mile radius of Red Oak will be 
purchased for the ranch as produc- 
tion nears its peak. This is expected 
to amount to 1 million bushels an- 
nually. 

Plans are also being made to lease 
herd boars used at the ranch to pri- 
vate farmers desiring to upgrade 
their herds. K-R would receive one 
piglet from each litter in payment. 


Honeggers’ Ships 
Trainload of Feed 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—A special 21- 
car train completely filled with Hon- 
egger “Milk Popper” dairy concen- 
trate was recently sent on its way 
to 11 dealers in Wisconsin from the 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., feed mill here. 

Company officials say that the 
train carried 400 tons of Milk Pop- 
per, or enough to produce 32 million 
glasses of milk or provide every Wis- 
consinite with two quarts of milk. 

E. F. Dickey, president of Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Inc., commented at a 
pre-ceremony breakfast that several 
times in the past, complete train 
loads of feed of one kind or to one 
destination have been shipped from 
the Fairbury mill. However, he stat- 


There’s more than meets the eye in any mill con- 
struction project. Most people tend to think only 
in terms of the major pieces of equipment and the 
structure which houses them. That’s why they 
rely on reputable engineers and contractors to 
plan each detail for them and furnish comprehen- 
sive cost quotations. 


Unfortunately, some mill owners have found to 
their regret that the low bids they accepted from 
some contractors were low only because they 
were incomplete. The addition of such vital things 
as complete wiring and ductwork, motor starters, 
air cylinders, and countless other “minor” items 
sky-rocketed their costs after it was too late to do 
anything about them. 


You wouldn’t think of buying a new car without 


Myers-Sherman engineering experts create new and better mills of every type and size . 


a starter, spark plugs, generator, or other similar 
equipment. But people actually do buy mills 
under much the same conditions, only to find out 
that they must come up with extra money before 
the mill will even run. 


You can avoid this danger completely by asking 
us to bid on your next mill construction, expan- 
sion, or modernization project. All Myers-Sherman 
feed plants are engineered complete to every last 
detail . . . and quoted that way, too! 

Best of all, this simple protection costs you nothing. 
We'll be glad to discuss your project with you, 
survey your requirements, and furnish recom- 
mendations without any obligation. Send for our 
free booklet that tells you all about our complete 
services today. 


. from small custom mixing to full-scale 


manufacturing operations. We handle the entire job from start to finish . . engineering, financing, and constvestion, or any part 
of it you wish. Cheese ene of 54 convenient purchase plans or oven lence the entire installation! 


Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every piece of Myers-Sherman a ve you operate is fully guaranteed and backed 
construction. When 


by the Myers-Sherman reputation for sound engineering design, 


Sherman you can count on getting the best mill for the money. 


MYERS- SHERMAN CO. 


ILLINOIS 4 


quality workmanship and 


you call on Myers- 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
3501 5S. Ilinois St., Streator, Mlinois 


Please send me your free booklet on complete 


mill planning and construction services. 
NAME__ 


ed, this is the first time that a com- 
plete load of dairy feed has been 
shipped. “This trainload of Milk 
Popper,” Mr. Dickey said, “is sym- 
bolic of the efforts of this group of 
dealers to serve the dairymen in 
their area, and further their con- 
tribution in advanced dairy manage- 
ment and feeding.” 
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2,974,043 
Poultry Feed 
Patent issued to Melvin Hochberg, 
Charles M. Ely and Howard C. Klein, 
assignors to Nopco Chemical Co., 


Patents Issued by US. 
Patent Office 


Harrison, N.J., a corporation of New | 


Jersey. 

An animal feed comprising a feed 
ration having incorporated therein 
zine nicotinate in growth promoting 
quantities. 

2,973,265 


Animal Feed Supplement 


Patent issued to Marvin B. Gillis, | 


assignor to International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., a corporation of New 
York. 

A method of preparing a calcium 
phosphate-containing livestock and 
poultry feed supplement which com- 
prises the steps of reacting an aque- 
ous phosphoric acid soiution with 
compounds of cobalt, copper, 
manganese and zinc, said acid con- 
taining less than about one part of 
fluorine per 100 parts of phosphorus, 
said cobalt compound being added in 
an amount to provide between about 
10 and about 1,000 parts of cobalt, 
said copper compound being added 
in an amount to provide between 
about 1,000 and about 15,000 parts 
of copper, said iron compound being 
added in ari amount to provide be- 
tween about 1,000 and about 50,000 
parts of iron, said manganese com- 
pound being added in an amount to 
provide between 500 and about 30,000 
parts of manganese, and said zinc 
compound being added in an amount 
to provide between about 1,000 and 
about 50,000 parts of zinc per million 
parts of phosphorus in said phosphor- 
ic acid solution, reacting a calcium 
compound with the free phosphoric 
acid remaining in solution after re- 
action with the compounds of cobalt, 
copper, iron, manganese and zinc, 
whereby a slurry is formed by the 
precipitation of a solid calcium or- 
thophosphate material, said material 
having compounds of cobalt, copper, 
iron, manganese and zinc distributed 
throughout the solid, and recovering 
said solid orthophosphate material. 


2,973,299 
Treating Infectious Synovitis 
With Brilliant Green 


Patent issued to John M. Coffin, 
c/o State Board of Agriculture, Sea- 
ford, Del. 

A process for treating infectious 
synovitis in poultry which comprises 
feeding the same a composition con- 
taining from .002% to .02% by weight 
of brilliant green as the sole active 
ingredient. 

2,973,266 
Stabilization of Fat-Soluble 
Vitamin 


Patent issued to Adolf Rosenberg, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. (57 Commerce St., 
Brooklyn 31, N.Y.). 

Process of making dry, discrete 
beads containing stabilized fat-solu- 
ble vitamin in a fatty core which is 
encased in an irreversibly heat-dena- 
tured, water-resistant proteinaceous 
digestible shell, said process compris- 
ing mixing a solution of fat-soluble 
vitamin in a fat having a melting 
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iron, | 


point of about at least 34° C., at a 
temperature of about 10° C. above 
the melting point of the fat with an 
aqueous solution of a heat coagulable, 
proteinaceous material, heating the 
mixture to effect incipient denatura- 
tion of the protein, the time-tempera- 
ture relationship for effecting incipi- 
ent denaturation being determined 
by heating specimens of said mixture 
under correlated temperatures and 
time intervals which show the cor- 
relation of time-temperature at which 
the mixture changes from a flowable 
mass to a nonflowable mass, homo- 
genizing said mixture to form an 
emulsion with the oil as the finely 


dispersed internal phase, and spray | 


drying said heated emulsion 
reversibly denature the protein. 


2,971,843 
Method of Making an Animal 
Feed 


Patent issued to Robert Alexander 
Spencer Templeton, Cereal House, 58 
Mark Lane, London E.C. 3, England. 

The method of making a foodstuff 
which comprises soaking a mixture of 
food ingredients including ingredients 
containing starches and proteins in 
an amount of water which is at least 
50% of the combined-weight of the 
food ingredients and water at a tem- 
perature below that at which sub- 
stantial gelatinization of starches 
and substantial conversion of pro- 
teins takes place for at least about 
30 minutes to cause water-soluble 
substances to be dissolved out of the 
various ingredients and to become 
admixed with one another in the re- 
sulting solution and to form a por- 
ridge-like mass, and thereafter dry- 
ing the resulting porridge-like mass 
to form a dry product. 


2,971,885 
Animal Feeds 


Patent issued to Herbert G. Lu- 
ther, Warren M. Reynolds and Wil- 
liam C. Sherman, assignors to Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., a 
corporation of Delaware. 

A composition which comprises a 
nutritive animal feed together with 
a growth stimulating amount of N-p- 
chlorobenzhydryl - N’- hydroxyethoxy- 
ethylpiperazine. 


2,968,592 
Polyvinylpyrrolidone Penicillin 
Treatment of Bovine Mastitis 


Patent issued to Clifton Robert 
Curtis, assignor to Hamilton Phar- 
macol Co., Inc., Hamilton, N.Y. 

The treatment of bovine mastitis 
and udder infection which comprises 
periodic intramammary injection of 
dosages comprising a vehicle contain- 
ing penicillin and polyvinylpyrroli- 
done. 


2,968,559 
Feed Product and Method of 
Producing Same 
Patent issued to Benjamin H. | 


Thurman, assignor to Benjamin Clay- 
ton, doing business as Refining, Inc. 


A process for producing an animal 


feed product, which process includes | 


to ir- 


the steps of: mixing with a glyceride | 


oil containing free fatty acids and 
gums an amount of soda ash suffi- 
cient to precipitate said gums and 


to react with at least some of said 
free fatty acids to form soap, said | 


amount of soda ash being no more 
than about three times that theoreti- 
cally required to neutralize said fatty 
acids; separating from the mixture 
a soapstock containing said soap and 
said gums, said soapstock being sub- 
stantially completely soluble in pe- 
troleum ether; and mixing a minor 
portion of said soapstock with a ma- 
jor portion of a glyceride oil meal. 
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This symbel signifies an important advance for poultrymen: sure 
control of poultry diseases with a single potentiated feed. 


Now—with 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN® and only 20 pounds 


of MSP (monosodium phosphate) per ton of feed — you can control 
losses from blue comb, CRD, synovitis, and deadly coccidiosis. 


Typical results? In some flocks, the formula cut mortality in half 
—cut production cost 114¢ per lb. condemnations up to 86%! 


This FDA -approved formula won’t affect rate of gain, hematology, 
or meat flavor. Fully compatible with all common feed ingredients. 


BE SURE TO INSIST 
JON MONSANTO MSP 


free-flowing feed grade monosodium phosphate ) 


For profitable facts and fast service from your nearby distributor, 
please obtain his name from one of these Monsanto offices: 


ATLANTA 9, GA. 
1401 Peachtree St., 
TRinity 6-O777 


N. E 


BOSTON 49, MASS 
Everett Station 
DUnkirk 7-5010 


CHICAGO 11, ILL 
McGraw-Hill Building 
520 N. Michigan Ave 
Whitehall 4-6750 


CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
2330 Victory Parkway 
WoOodburn 11-3677 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
427 Hanna Building 
SUperior 1-3830 


DETROIT 23, MICH. 
18230 Grand River Ave. 
BRoadway 3-7090 


HOUSTON 5, TEXAS 
Texas Gas Building, 
2472 Bolsover St. 
JAckson 6-2551 


LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
6670 E. Fiotilla St. 

RAymond 3-2492 

NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
445 Park Ave., Plaza 9-8200 
ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 

800 North Lindbergh Bivd. 
WYdown 3-1000 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 

1 Sutter St., YUkon 6-6232 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION, ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 


RECOMMENDED | 
PHOSPHORUS 
SOURCE FOR | 

AUREOMYCIN-° | 
POTENTIATED 

POULTRY FEEDS | 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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chlortetracycline. 
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formula feed 
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COORDINATED 

FEED — WEALTH 

LAYER AND BREEDER 
PROGRAM 


This folder describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for Layers and Breeders. It is 
for distribution to your customers. 
If you need extra copies, see your 
Cyanamid representative or write 
direct to Cyanamid, 


Progressive feed manufacturers 
recognize a powerful, new, vol- 
ume sales builder in potentiated 
AUREOMYCIN®... perhaps the 
greatest boon to successful poul- 
try raising in the last 10 years. 
Already, these manufacturers 
have seen the remarkable good 


CYANAMID 


HELPS YOU SELL 
‘MORE POULTRY FEEDS 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Essential part of this program for replacement chicks 
is a potentiated starter feed containing Aureomycin. 
Manufacturers, offering such a feed, are providing today’s 
most effective way to boost future egg production. 


health results obtained with po- 
tentiated broiler feeds. This year, 
many will see similar results as 
they evaluate the effects of poten- 
tiated starter feeds for replace- 
ment pullets. 
Benefits of potentiated 
starter feeds 

If you are now offering and sell- 
ing a potentiated starter feed 
containing 200 grams of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton for replacement 
flocks, here are some of the bene- 
fits your producers can expect: 


1. Better protection than ever 
before against CRD, synovitis 
and blue comb. 

2.. Better protection than ever 
before against vaccination re- 
actions. 

3. Early and effective preven- 
tion of coccidiosis — first time 
ever offered by an antibiotic. 


4. More chicks saved. More vig- 
orous pullets in the laying 
house, ready for top egg pro- 
duction. 

Producers, gaining these benefits, 

can build more profitable poultry 


operations. Feed manufacturers, 
gaining more customer satisfac- 
tion, can build repeat volume in 
poultry feeds. 


Recommend complete 
Feed-Health Program 
Your potentiated starter feed is 
an important step in a Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Program for 
layers and breeders. Another im- 
portant step is a treatment. feed 
for layers now in production (see 
step 6). The entire, step-by-step 
program is described in detail in 
the egg producer advertisement 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health program is a proved 
program. Producers will find it 
sound, practical, easy to follow. 
Feed manufacturers and dealers 
who participate in this program 
will find it a continuous good-will 
builder . . . and an effective new- 
business builder. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultur- 
al Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


This month, your prospective customers are reading 
the advertisement shown here. It appears in leading 
poultry papers. 4,700,000 impressions to egg pro- 
ducers! These customers will also be listening to 
y well-known Farm Directors tell the benefits of the 
h Coordinated Feed-Health Program for layers and 
breeders on 40 radio stations throughout the country. 
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HOW TO TURN 


MORE REPLACEMENTS 


INTO PROFITABLE 
EGG PRODUCERS 


Do this: coordinate proper feeding with 
protective medication through every stage — 


You've selected your replacement 
chicks for bred-in characteristics 
that should bring you more eggs 
over a longer period at less cost. 

How can you be more certain 
that these chicks will live up to 
their potential and make your 
egg-producing operation an eco- 
nomic success? 

By following good manage- 
ment and sanitation practices. By 
taking every precaution to see 
that disease is kept out of your 
flocks all the way through...from 
chick to laying hen. 

Disease, visible or invisible, is 


from baby chicks to laying hens. 


the biggest handicap to making 
more egg money. It can strike 
suddenly, cause high death losses 
or severe slumps in production. 
The Cyanamid Feed-Health 
Program—described step-by-step 
here — shows you what to do to 
lick disease, when to do it and 
how to do it. It's a proved program 
—practical, sound, easy to follow. 
Talk to your feed man. Ask 
him for your free folder which 
describes, in detail, the Cyana- 
mid Feed-Health Program for 
layers and breeders. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 


tural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containin 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


1. Give them health in the drinking water. 
First immediate step for replacement chicks is 
AUREOMYCIN® Soluble in the drinking water for 
first 48 hours. This assures adequate early in- 
take of AUREOMYCIN to guard against CRD, syno- 
vitis and blue comb. Give AUREOMYCIN Soluble 
at other times when disease or stress shows up. 


4. Keep growing chicks healthy and vigorous. 
At 4 weeks of age, change to grower feed with 
0.02% Nitrophenide. Feed up to 12 weeks. 
Nitrophenide will continue to control coccidiosis 
and allow the development of immunity. If an 
outbreak occurs after 12 weeks, treat with SUL- 
MET® drinking water solution. 


2. Feed potentiated starter food with Aureo- 
mycin. A PF starter containing 200 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton is today’s most effective 
feed. Fed for 3 to 4 weeks, this starter feed pro- 
tects against CRD, synovitis, blue comb and coc- 
cidiosis — guards against vaccination reactions 
— gets chicks off to a fast, vigorous start. 


5. Don’t risk disease setbacks later. Be pre- 
pared with a potentiated treatment feed con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton at 
any time trouble shows up, including coccidiosis 
outbreaks. AUREOMYCIN is ideal for treatment 
because it effectively controls CRD, synovitis, 
blue comb as well as coccidiosis. 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


3. Dust away Newcastle disease and bronchitis. 
Here’s your sure way to control Newcastle dis- 
ease and infectious bronchitis simultaneously. 
Use Cyanamid Dust BIOLATOR®, or AQUAVAC® in 
the drinking water, at 1 to 7 days of age. Repeat 
vaccination at 3 to 4 weeks of age, 12 to 16 
weeks of a and every 4 months thereafter. 


6. House more top-performing hens. When you 
follow this Cyanamid Feed-Health Program, 
you put more healthy pullets in the laying house. 
At the first sign of trouble — drop in feed con- 
sumption, slump in egg production or other 
symptoms of disease — use a feed containing 
AUREOMYCIN, Keep hens producing! 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 
Founded 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 


H 


Eastern States Gives 
Feed Bonus Stamps 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange is 
among 
bonus stamps. 


operative, serving New England and 
some of the Mid-Atlantic states, dif- 
fers somewhat from general trad 
ing stamps. 


given only for “Pacemaker,” 
States’ starter feed. One bonus stamp 
is given for each five bags of the 
feed purchased. 


chase of “Choicemaker” or other pul- 
let growing rations. 


bonus stamps and is worth $5 when 
filled. However, the books do not 
have to be full to be utilized for the 
growing feeds. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
feed distributors offering 


The program established by the co- 


The stamps, worth 25¢ apiece, are 
Eastern 


The stamps are applied to the pur- 


Each book of stamps holds 20 


| 
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Operating cost down and more savings in sight... 
and each ton of feed precision-formulated ... 


Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, N. J. 


MATERIALS HANDLING BY 


Send for free 
Technical bulletin 


WITH RICHARDSON SELECT- 0-WEIGH 
PUNCHED CARD BATCHING; 


production up... 
that’s what Richardson Select-O-Weigh is doing 
for Central Connecticut Co-op. To get the 1300 tons per week output of laying mash, 

crumbles, and pellets, the operator simply slips the formula—a punched card—into the “reader” 
and presses the “START” button. Immediately, colored lights on the graphic panel 

signal the progress of the batching cycle. All ingredients are routed through the mill by the 
Select-O-Weigh system from storage to scale to mixers, and then to pellet mills and/or 

holding bins. Interlocks assure error-free operation, including the manual addition of pre-mix. 


Why not see how Richardson Select-O-Weigh system can cut your operating costs, 
boost your production, and keep customers coming back for your precision-formulated feeds. 
Your nearest Richardson representative will be glad to discuss this with you... 


Sales and service Branches in Principal Cities. 
Also manufactured in England, 
and Australia. Richardson Scales conform 
to U. S. Weights and Measures H-44 

for your pro 


or write 


France 


tion. 


RS-10 


Mel Miller & Co. 


Names Area Managers 


KANSAS CITY — Area managers, 
in charge of feed production and 
farm-to-market coordination for the 


Missouri and Kansas programs of 
Mel Miller & Co., Inc., have been 
named by Mel Miller, president. 

Eugene M. Maurer, stationed at 
Carrollton, is the area manager for 
Missouri. William H. Lohmeyer is 
area manager for Kansas, stationed 
at Topeka. They will supervise feed 
production and the various farm-to- 
market programs in their respective 
areas. These programs are spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Co., a division of Bartlett & 
Co., but are under the management 
of the Mel Miller organization. New 
feed mills will be built at Carroll- 
ton and Topeka to supply the feed 
for the programs. 

Mr. Maurer joined Mel Miller & 
Co. recently, coming from the Gar- 
den City (Kansas) Co-op. where he 
was employed nearly two years in 
production, purchasing, sales and 
credit work. Upon graduation from 
Kansas State University’s feed tech- 
nology program in 1958, he worked 
as swine herdsman for the Staley 
Milling Co. (now Professional Feeds 
division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc.) farm at Liberty, Mo. During 
his college work, Mr. Maurer was an 
assistant herdsman at the Garden 
City Experiment Station and a main- 
tenance engineer for the Feed Tech- 
nology plant at Kansas State. 

Mr. Lohmeyer joined Mel Miller & 
Co. following his graduation from 
the University of Missouri in Janu- 
ary, 1959. A native of Kansas City, 
he worked as a chemist for Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. between service in the 
armed forces and the completion of 
his college work. Prior to his ap- 
pointment as area manager, he 
worked in quality control, formula- 
tion and farm production research 
for the Miller organization. 


WISCONSIN FEED FIRM SOLD 

CRIVITZ, WIS. — Charles Jonas, 
Jr., has purchased the Crivitz Feed 
Mill from John Haag. 
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THE FOX COMPANY 
Newfield, N. J. 
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The man who depends on egg profits for 
a better living has the right to know... 


for 
Birds?” 


It generally costs more to produce something measurably better. Usually you get what you pay for. And 
while Hy-Line chicks cost a little more, their extra value is impressively demonstrated when you look at all 
official Random Sample Tests ending in 1959 and 1960. In averaging these tests, Hy-Line 934-C layers out- 
earned every one of the ten other most widely entered varieties. In the two years, Hy-Line 934-C was tested 
against these ten other varieties for a total of 187 comparisons. Hy-Line 934-C won 135 comparisons and tied 
two more. This consistent performance earned Hy-Line layers more than twice as many total first, second 
and third places as any competitor during the two years. Official tests show Hy-Line chicks return more as 
layers .. . after paying back the slightly higher chick cost. That's why your feed customers stand a better 
chance of making bigger profits when you recommend Hy-Line chi 


RECISION GENETICS 


Hy-Line Precision Genetics uses inbreeding, hybrid- 


® 
cuicks 
izing, and poultry blood-typing to develop Hy-Line 


layers that are outstanding for production, livability, Hy-Line is a registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co, 
feed efficiency, and large, good-quality eggs. Des Moines, lowa 
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Step up the 


“CONVERSION 
FACTOR” 


of your beef and dairy feeds 
with 


RUF IS= BIO CONCENTRATE | 


NATURAL LIVE RUMEN BACTERIA AND 
THEIR ENZYMES ... HARVESTED FROM 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 


produced by 
POUL-AN 


LABORATORIES 
621 West 33rd 


Kansas City 11, Mo. 


W. P. MANN SALES CO. 
541414 Military Avenue 
Phone 553-4001 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


in 50 and 100 Ib. bags o in otk 


‘TOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 


Efficiency of Growing 


Broilers to a Heavier Weight 


By Dr. E. L. Wisman 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Data are given to show that, pro- 
duction-wise, it would be economical 
to carry broilers beyond the custom- 
ary nine-week body weight. While 
certain consumer problems would 
have to be worked out, it seems the 
poultry industry could gain in sev- 
eral ways from this type of opera- 
tion. For instance, feed sales would 
increase by 20% if broilers were mar- 
keted at 11 weeks rather than nine 
weeks of age in a continual opera- 
tion and with the same house ca- 
pacity, and 9% more broiler meat 
would be produced. 

Results given below are based on 
calculations of data obtained from a 
broiler experiment (2,762 birds) con- 
ducted at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute in the summer of 1960. This 
experiment was conducted as a fol- 
low-up to the results of a feeding 
trial reported to this group last year 
wherein more returns were indicated 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk given 
by Dr. E. L. Wisman at the Virginia 
Feed and Nutrition Conference. Dr. 
Wisman is on the staffs of the de- 
partments of poultry science and nu- 
trition and biochemistry at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. 


from broilers marketed at 10 weeks 
of age than at earlier ages. The re- 
sults are as follows: 

(1) Males reared separately, but 
not females, grew faster with in- 
creased floor space (.8, 1.0, and 1.2 
sq. ft./chick) to at least 11 weeks 
of age. At 13 weeks both sexes were 
heavier at each increase in floor 
space. 

(2) When intermingled, males 
grew faster at 8 and 1.0 sq. ft.; fe- 


TABLE 1. 


Treatment No. 


‘$a. ft. /chick* 


" Me. chicks started per pent 


205 males 

205 females 

103 males, 102 females 
164 males 

164 females 

82 males, 82 females 
137 males 

137 females 


*Pen space was not available for the desirable rearing of intermingled sexes at |.2 sq. ft. 
*Duplicate pens per treatment, each 164 sq. ft. in size. 


TABLE 2. Moun Body Weights (Pounds) by Sox 


Weeks of age 


3.38 
3.44 
3.52 


3.91 4.48 
3.95 4.52 
4.07 4.62 


Males reared intermingled 


2.84 3.48 
2.84 3.49 


3.97 4.54 
4.06 4.67 


Females reared separately 


2.34 2.78 
2.32 2.76 
2.33 2.80 


3.18 3.61 
3.20 3.60 
3.19 3.59 


Females reared intermingled 


2.31 2.75 
2.31 2.78 


3.14 3.51 
3.21 3.53 


*Air-sac infection observed in one pen. 


TABLE 3. Body 


(Pounds) of 


Weeks of age 


9 


10 i 12 


Sexes reared separately 


2.55 3.08 
2.55 3.10 
2.58 3.16 


3.55 4.05 
3.58 4.06 
3.63 4.11 


Sexes reared intermingled 


2.58 3.12 
2.58 3.14 


3.56 4.03 
3.64 4.10 


*Air-sac infection observed in one pen of males. 


TABLE 4. Feed Conversions (Pounds Feed per Pound Body Weight) 


“Weeks of age 


2.13% 2.23 2.31 
2.11 2.19 2.29 
2.14 2.26 2.27 


2.14 2.24 2.32 
2.23 2.30 2.38 
2.19 2.30 2.32 


Moles 
2.38 
2.38 
2.36 

Females 
2.45 
2.47 
2.45 


*Values for each sex not available where sexes were reared intermingled. 


tAir-sac infection observed in one pen. 
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Sq. ft. 7 3 10 " 12 13 
Males reared separately 
Consistent High Quality 
8 2.23* 2.76 4.89 5.34 
SELL 1.0 2.27 2.79 4.96* 5.37 
Z a d U E 1.2 2.32 2.83 5.20 5.74 
8 1.93 3.90 4.12 
1.0 1.90 3.99 4.19 
1.2 1.95 3.98 4.24 
1.0 1.90 3.99 4.22 
your order shipped the same day 8 2.12 4.38 4.72 
J 8 2.47 2.63 2.77 
1.0 2.48 2.61% 2.77 
q 1.2 2.49 2.59 2.71 
1.0 2.60 2.72 2.90 
{ 1.2 2.57 2.71 2.84 
im ALDEN — Proven Standard of Quality and Service for Over 36 Years ee 


$1.00} 
Males 
80 }- - males 
} 
/ 
/ 
/ we Led of 
° 
. 
/ 4 
Sq. ft qe f 1.2 Sq. ft. 
9 l 3 7 ll 13 7 
Weeks of Age 
FIGURE 1. Annual labor income from sexes reared separately at selected floor 


spaces and market prices are shown here. 


Reared intermingled 


Reared separately 


per year 
™ 
~ 
~ 
T 


Labor income per sq. ft. 
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8 f 1.0 sq. ft 2 oq. ft 
7 9 13 7 3 9 3 


‘Weeks of Age 


FIGURE 2. Annual labor income from combined sexes at 
and market prices are shown. 


cated a decided upgrading in quality 
with increased floor space. 

(7) A marked increase in breast 
blisters, which occurred only in 
males, was observed after nine weeks 
of age. 

(8) The condemnation rate on all 
birds at 13 weeks was 2.7%, half of 
which was attributed to air-sac dis- 
ease. About half of these losses were 
estimated to have been incurred af- 
ter nine weeks of age. 

(9) Labor income per sq. ft. per 
year, including condemnation losses 
but excluding premiums on carcass 

(Turn to BROILERS, page 76) 


males grew slower at .8 but not at 
1.0 sq. ft. 

(3) When the mean of both sexes 
was considered, intermingling result- 
ed in slightly better growth at 1.0 
but not at 8 sq. ft. 

(4) Approximately 3% loss in body 
weight occurred at 9, 11, and 13 
weeks of age due to shipping. 

(5) Warm eviscerated yield, based 
on body weight just prior to slaugh- 
ter, approximated 74% and was not 
different by treatment, except for a 
slight increase with age. 

(6) Careass grades determined at 
13 weeks by floor space groups indi- 


TABLE 5. Mean Feed Conversions (Pounds Feed per Pound Body Weight) 
Of Combined Sexes 


Weeks age 
Sq. ft 7 8 ? 10 i 12 13 
Sexes reared separately 
8 2.14* 2.24 2.32 2.42 2.51 2.67 2.82 
1.0 2.17 2.25 2.34 2.43 2.54 2.67* 2.84 
1.2 2.17 2.28 2.30 2.41 2.53 2.65 2.78 
Sexes reared intermingled 
8 2.09 2.19 2.28 2.39 2.51 2.65 2.79 
1.0 2.14 2.30 2.39 2.51 2.62 2.78 


*Air-sac Infection observed in one pen of males. 


TABLE 6. Percentages of Shipping ond Worm Eviscerated Vield 


‘Weeks —% Shipping —% Warm eviscerated yield*— 
of age Males Females Average Males Females Average 
q 3.8 3.6 3.7 73.6 73.2 73.4 
i 2.7 3.1 2.9 73.9 73.5 73.7 
13 2.6 3.2 2.9 74.3 74.9 74.6 

3.2 73.9 


*Based on body weights just prior to slaughter. 
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Some grain men are moisture tester testers 
without even knowing it. Most often they’re 
the bargain hunters or gimmick fanciers who 
always seem to end up with untried and un- 
proven equipment. All too often the things that 
cost them less to buy end up costing them far 
more to own. 

Instead, we hope that you're the kind of mois- 
ture tester tester who finds out all you can about 
the different brands and models available and 
makes up your own mind about the one that’s 
best for you. 

Try ‘em all and we think you'll buy the Steinlite 
500-RC. It's the best and newest of the Steinlite 


line that already is more widely used than all 
we} makes of moisture testers combined. 
No 
| 


eed to guess at how the 500-RC will per- 

. it's backed by years of research and 

offels, you a full year’s factory guarantee. It 
performs routine testing automatically in seconds, 
evémgmakes perfect tests of grain right from the 


dger@r somples of mixed moisture content . . 
a Bekdvio wait hours for moisture equalization. 


MOISTURE/TESHER TESTER : 


No if, ands about it... the new Stein- 

] lite BOO-RC ¢ > you $495 to buy but it pays for 
you town on@® Write for complete details on 
fhis relidble ook: ture tester and the liberal trade- 
i Gliowences! being offered for your present 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 
ANdover 3-2128 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


Series 10 
Direct or Belt Drive 
4 Sizes: 30-125 HP 


heavy duty construction 
for high tonnage output 


e Rugged, welded steel construction. 
Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 


Powerful six-blade fan assures 

maximum mill capacity. 

Adjustable, long-lasting, 10-edge hammers. 
Heavy screens (%” thick) changed quickly, 
safely...while mill is running. 

Large diameter, alloy steel shaft. 
Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 
Separate, motor driven fan (optional). 
Heavy duty crusher-feeder (optional). 
15-second floor-above screen change 
(optional). 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


872 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N. Y. 


Send FREE copy of Heavy Duty 
Hammer Mil! Bulletin No. 10 to: 


Title 


Company 


Address 


| 
| Nome 


Sales Representatives and Warehousing Distributors throughout U.S. A. 


| 
$.90 
| 
| 
> 
—— 
OPTIONAL, LOW-PI City Zone State 


Babcock layers needed only 


... Monroe Babcock, President, 


Monroe C. Babcock 
President 


Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Telling of this experiment, Mr. Babcock 
reports, “During the first five months of 
full production our layers needed only 
24 pounds of feed per pound of eggs 
produced (3% lbs. of feed per dozen). 


“The proper level of methionine in 
the diet of high-producing layers makes 
a big difference in performance, par- 
ticularly during the peak of production. 
In a recent experiment we found the 
addition of 2 to 2’ pounds of ‘Hydan’ 
per ton of caged-layer ration resulted 
in 11¢ to 28¢ more profit per bird during 
the first five full months of lay. 


“Representatives of the Du Pont 
Company approached us last summer 
with information indicating that a high- 
producing bird such as our Babcock 
layer is capable of producing a pound 
of eggs on less than 24 pounds of 
practical ration...ifthe level of methio- 
nine in the diet is adequate. 

“An arrangement was made with Dr. 
M. L. Scott, an authority on Poultry 
Nutrition, to design and supervise an 
experiment with methionine as a vari- 
able and coordinate with Du Pont 
Company and Dr. Hill of the Babcock 
Poultry Farm.” In describing this ex- 
periment, Mr. Babcock says,“The hens 
used in this experiment were typical 
Babcock layers of the same background 
and housed in one of our commercial 


laying buildings. The experimental diets 
were fed as the only ration from the 
start of production, as is done in com- 
mercial practice. 


“The test was started in July, and the 
results are cumulative from mid-August 
through mid-January. Egg size was nor- 
mal, being 53-54 grams per egg at the 
start and about 62 grams per egg at the 
finish. Eggshell quality was uniformly 
excellent. In all respects the conditions 
of this experiment simulated commer- 
cial practice; therefore, the results are 
of special value. This experiment dem- 
onstrates the type of cooperation be- 
tween geneticists, nutritionists and in- 
dustry that makes for continuous agri- 
cultural progress.” 


From left to right: Dr. Jack Hill, Director of Re- 
search at the Babcock Farm, Dr. M. L. Scott, an 
authority on poultry nutrition, and R. B. Bishop of 
the Du Pont Company coordinate test data in the 
Babcock Farm reception room, 
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pounds feed per dozen 


Babcock Poultry Farm, Ine. 


Summary of experiment 


Four hundred thirty-two Babcock pul- 
lets were randomly distributed on the 
basis of body weight into 8 rows of 
double cages at about 2 weeks prior to 
the onset of egg production. The ex- 
perimental diets were mixed under Dr. 
Scott’s supervision and consisted of 


both with and without the methionine ex ie ; 
supplementation calculated to be nec- 
essary for maximum feed efficiency. 


Egg size and body weight were checked 
at the beginning and end of the exper- 
iment. Feed consumption and egg pro- 
duction were recorded at 30-day inter- 
vals. Although the test period included 
the cold-weather months of December 
and January, one diet supported a five- 
month daily average of 9.0 pounds 
eggs per 100 hens on an average feed 
consumption of 20.0 pounds feed per 
100 hens daily. This performance was 
equivalent to 24 pounds of feed per pound 
of eggs, or 3% pounds of feed per dozen 
eggs for the five-month period.With both 
control diets, the addition of “‘“Hydan” 
increased production rate and improved 
feed conversion about 10%. 


For more information on “Hydan” 
Feed Supplement write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Industrial & 
Biochemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


For layers 


Methionine is present in egg protein at more 
than twice the concentration of natural 
methionine in typical feed protein. With 
the economic importance of maximum feed 
efficiency as the basis for profitable egg 
production, ““Hydan” has become an im- 
portant ingredient for increasing the effi- 
ciency of feed protein. Feed rations con- 
taining ““Hydan” for high-producing hens 
can also increase production and improve 
feathering. Likewise, ‘‘Hydan”’ in a ration 
for breeding hens helps maintain good fer- 
tility and hatchability. 


REG. U. PAT.OFE 
Better Things for Better Living 
«++ through Chemistry 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 
An economica/ source of methionine 


~ 
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Changes in Distribution 


Of Commercial Feed 


By Dr. L. C. Cunningham 
Cornell University 


VOLUME OF FEED—Nearly 2 
million tons of feeds are shipped into 
New York state annually—equivalent 
to 2 trainloads of 100 cars each daily. 
The volume is of course larger in 
eastern than in western New York. 
In retail dollar volume, this amounts 


to $175 million, according to the 1959 | 


Census of Agriculture. 

Sales tonnages of dairy feed in 1960 
by reporting feed companies were 
twice as large in New York as any 
other state, and layer feeds ranked 
fourth among all states. 


TREND IN FEED VOLUME— 
Grain production in New York state, 
even in the western section, is not 
likely to increase, and may even de- 
crease some. But livestock feeding 
operations will be maintained, or per- 
haps increased, particularly 
Although poultry has decreased some, 
dairy cow numbers have held on a 
level trend. The rate of grain feeding 
per milk cow has gone up more than 
one third during the last 20 years. 

Inshipments of feeds are expected 
to continue during the years ahead 
in approximately the same volume as 
that of recent decades. Although lit- 
tle or no change in volume of feed is 
expected, there will be changes in 
this industry. 


CHANGES IN PROSPECT—These 
changes include: 

—Fewer farmers but larger farm 
operations. 

—-More bulk handling of feed. 

—Some tendency to fewer 
tures. 
—More pickup and delivery serv- 
ice on home-grown grains. 

—Increased mechanization of feed- 
ing operations on the farm. 

—More pelleting of dairy feeds. 


mix- 


dairy. | 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
* Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 
FEED SERVICE DIVISION 


R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


—Farmer insistence on more credit 
from dealers and others. 

—Adaptation of dealer services to 
changed methods of feed distribution. 


FEWER AND LARGER FARMS— 
By census count, the number of farms 
in New York state has been nearly 
cut in half since 1940. The decline is 
expected to continue. All types of 
farms have been reduced in number, 
but the sharpest cut has been in 
poultry farms. 

The average size of both dairy and 


poultry farms has been increased. 
Some have become very large. Units 
of 60 cows or 25,000 layers are not 
uncommon. Feed services for these 
farms are considerably different from 
those of small operations. The much 
talked about cow pools of 1,000 or 
2,000 animals have not become a 
reality in this state, nor are they 
likely to come in the near future. 

BULK FEED—Bulk feed made up 
32% of total commercial feed in the 
mid-Atlantic states which include 
New York. The Pacific Coast is high- 
est with 60%. The national figure is 
38%. 

New York farmers have been slow 
to shift to bulk feed, because of 
small size of operation in many Cases 
and because of uncertainty in their 
future farm business plans in others. 

The trend toward larger and few- 
er farms will undoubtedly continue, 
which favors the further development 
of bulk handling of feeds. 


PICKUP AND DELIVERY SERV- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Cunning- 
ham of Cornell’s department of agri- 
cultural economics reviews here 
trends in New York state’s agricul- 
tural scene and how these trends are 
likely to shape the services demand- 
ed of feed manufacturers and dealers 
by milk, egg and meat producers. 
These prospective changes, also ap- 
plicable to other areas of the nation, 
were originally noted in a talk pre- 
sented by Dr. Cunningham at the con- 
vention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. in Buffalo. 


ICE—Along with increased size is the 
shift to more specialization in milk- 
ing on a dairy farm. Although dairy- 
men have already farmed out many 
jobs formerly performed by their own 
labor force, still others including 
pickup and delivery of their own 
home-grown grains will probably be 
hired done by many farmers. 

For farmers who have significant 


the feed business, 


Free booklet reports 


As a-business man, you naturally want to know 
more about the economics affecting your business. 


Let’s say that in your market area, there are three 
competitive methods of distributing feeds. The bulk 
system...the burlap-bag-to-bulk...the burlap bag in 
50 lb. and 100 Ib. sizes. 


What are the component parts of the cost for 
each kind of delivery system? 


What should filling, weighing, closing and 
warehousing bags cost? (What about a return bag 


program?) 


What figures can you rely on in building and ex- 
panding your business along the most profitable lines? 


* 


THE ANSWERS are all in this free booklet, made 
available by the Research Committee of the Textile 
Bag Industry. It’s FREE...it’s factual...it’s the full. 
story...it’s furnished on request to 
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amounts of home-grown grain, and 
many have, the dealer service of 
grinding and mixing is of continuing 
and even greater importance. 

The services performed by local 
dealers where home-grown grain is 
of little importance are subject to 
careful review. Among large farm 
operators, delivery from local or re- 
gional mills direct to the farm in 
bulk of the major items of feed will 
undoubtedly spread. The need will 
continue, however, for such services 
as the minor lines of feed, credit, 
help on feed problems and the like. 

MOBILE FEED SERVICE—Home 
grinding and mixing was performed 
at somewhat lower cost per 100 Ib. 
than was either store or mobile serv- 
ice. This was one of the findings of 
a study of these methods in western 
New York. The trend to specializa- 
tion is so strong as to preclude any 
significant return to home mixing 
of feeds. Mobile feed service is ap- 
parently competitive with store serv- 
ice, and has encouraged more and 


more dealers in some areas to offer 
pickup and delivery service on home- 
grown grains. 

MECHANICAL FEEDING — One 
of the few remaining hand jobs on 
dairy farms is the feeding of cows 
in stanchion barns. Feed dealers have 
an interest in this problem because 
it involves the form of the mixed 
feed delivered. 

A major breakthrough on me- 
chanical feeding in the stable will 
likely occur in the next 5 to 10 years. 
Pelleting of feeds to use where cows 
are milked in parlors is increasing 
in popularity. And pelleting of feeds 
will no doubt be necessary in me- 
chanical feeding in conventional 
stalls. Certainly bulk handling will 
also be a part of this development. 


CREDIT—Basic to the problem of 
credit is one important fact. Even 
in this period of price-cost squeeze 
for agriculture generally, many farm- 
ers want to expand their operations 
faster than savings will permit. Con- 


sequently, they seek credit wherever 
it is available, including the feed 
dealer. Where the pressure for credit 
is strong, the farmer seeks credit 
not only on the feed, but 


related facilities. 

DEALER SERVICES — The com- 
mercial services provided by farm- 
ers are undergoing considerable re- 
arrangement and consolidation. An 
important one of these in this region 
is related to the shift to bulk milk 
tanks on farms and milk reload sta- 
tions. This means one-way trucking 
service and some eonsolidation of 
country milk plants. This adjustment 
has an effect on feed hauling to the 
farm. 

Telling an audience of feed deal- 
ers there will undoubtedly be fewer 
and larger milling operations is no 
more popular than making the same 
point about farms at a meeting of 
farmers, yet this is the case. Larger 
local and regional mills are in line 
with present adjustments in agri- 


you need know costs! 
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122 Hast 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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culture. One recent study indicated 
a necessary volume for efficiency of 
10,000 tons annually and further 
economies up to something like 25,000 
tons. 

Increasing tonnages of mixed feeds 
| will move from regional mills to 

farms, in which situations the local 

dealers’ margins will be reduced ac- 
cordingly. 

Dealers’ trucking services have 
been expanding and are expected to 
be even more important in the trans- 
portation picture of the future. 

Granting the optimum amount of 
credit to farmers to hold or increase 
business, but to avoid financing 
things on the farm other than feed, 
is perhaps a feed dealer’s stiffest 

| challenge. 

| Prospects are dim for feed dealers, 
as well as for farmers, who insist 

| On operating the same old way as in 

| the past. 

For feed dealers who have or can 
make the adjustments to meet the 
changing conditions in agriculture, 
the future appears to be reasonably 
bright. The same holds true for 
farmers. 


Arkansas Speaker Calls 
For More Beef Feeding 


BATESVILLE, ARK.—H. Layton 
Lindsay, vice president of the Arkan- 
sas division of the Kroger Co., was 
the principal speaker at a recent ban- 
quet of the J. K. Southerland Indus- 
tries, Batesville feed and poultry firm. 
| At the banquet, which was held to 
| salute agricultural progress in north 
| central Arkansas, Mr. Lindsay called 
| for the establishment of more beef 

enterprises in the area. 

He told the more than 300 persons 
| attending the event that producers 
| could use the poultry industry in the 
| region as a guide. He said that his 
firm would like to purchase more of 
its beef in Arkansas than it has in 
the past. 


ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 

OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. It’s the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 


Available in an economical range of 
| potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
| With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 

in the bag matches the potency on the 

tag yet it costs no more than less stable 

forms of vitamin K. 


*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 


tData available on request 
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Feed Adequate Levels of VITAMIN A 


Contact Your Nearest Plant for Prices on 


NATIONAL HIGHER QUALITY ALFALFA PELLETS 


COLORADO KANSAS NEBRASKA TEXAS 
#Big Bend, Phone Wiley 361 Benedict. Prone 72 *Biair, Phone 2161 Hereford, 

Pa rtield, Ph. 13 F 21 Brady. Ph. 584.351 Ph. Emerson 4: 
Bristol, Ph. 9 Fredonia, Ph. DR 82711 Cozad, Ph. Sunset 4-3232 Lockney, Ph eames 
Fort Lyon, Ph. Las Animas 21) Garden City, Ph. Bridges 6-3441 Darr, Ph. Lexington, ~ 
Fowler, Ph. 4 Grantville, Ph. Topeka SUS-3311 FA 4-2847 Muleshoe, Ph. 5420 
3 independence, Ph. 5 Gibbon, Ph. 16 *Plainview, Ph. CA 45558 

lew, Ph. Lawrence, Go Ph. JE 
Lamar, Ph. 336-2912 Maing 34787 Lenin, Ph. FA 4.2355 *Classified inert gas storage 
McClave, Ph. Wiley 491 terminals 

fon 

Manzanola, Hobart 25571 Ph. Lawrence. Willow Isiand, Ph. Gothenburg. (Partial listing, 
Wilson Jet, Ph. 193W Viking 31255 JE 7-241 4 States only) 


Dehydrated aifaifa in your BEEF or DAIRY RATION 
—stimulates genera! health thriftiness, better feed 
utilization and growth of al! animals. improves repro- 
ductive functions . helps brood stocks to settie.. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. PHONE: LOGAN 1-1087 


increases fertijity of breeding stock. Promotes birth of 
strong, thrifty offspring. Helps insure normal birth. 
Provides protection against diseases brought on by 
“A” deficient rations. 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Announces 1961-62 
Research Fellowships 


ST. LOUIS—Ten graduate students 
in agricultural colleges have been 
named recipients of the Ralston 
Purina Co. Research Fellowship 
Awards for 1961-62 by the awards 
committee which met here, according 
to J. D. Sykes, Purina vice president. 

Each fellowship amounts to $2,000 
and the purpose of the program, ac- 
cording to the company, is to help 
train outstanding college students for 
leadership in the science of livestock 
and poultry production. 

The recipients and the institution 
where the graduate work will be 
done are: Harold H. Hodson, Iowa 
State University, Andrew J. Lee, 
Cornell University, and James M. 
Philpot, Oklahoma State University, 
dairy husbandry; Earl W. Gleaves, 
Oklahoma State University, Nuga- 
wilage D. Hugara, University of 
Georgia, Lealon V. Tonkinson, Okla- 
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cidiosis problem. 


Whitmoyer WHITSYN quickly controls outbreaks of 
coccidiosis in all types of chickens and turkeys. When 
outbreaks occur in flocks on a preventive . . . or in 


COCCIDIOSIS 
NOT LICKED YET... 


preventives come and go 
but we still need 


outbreaks 
That’s the one thing we’re sure of in handling the coc- 


flocks not on a preventive . . . or in replacement flocks 
after the preventive is discontinued, use WHITSYN-S 


in the water—or WHITSYN-5 in the feed. 


And—there are no harmful side reactions because the 
exclusive, patented WHITSYN formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic and multiple 


bio-chemical blocking action—not through sheer drug 


concentration. 


WHITSYN 


Data available upon request. 


controls COCCIDIOSIS OUTBREAKS in 


@ BROILERS @ PULLETS 


@ TURKEYS 


“a product of scientific merit” by 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC., MYERSTOWN, PA. 


In Canada: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


homa State University, poultry hus- 
bandry; Donald J. Dierschke, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis, Don O. 
Pinney, Oklahoma State University, 
and Leon J. Wernimont, Iowa State 
University, animal husbandry, and 
Ralph D. McQueen, University of Ili- 
nois, veterinary medicine. : 

Competition for the Purina fellow- 
ships this year was unusually strong, 
Mr. Sykes said. The field of appli- 
cants was one of the largest and best 
qualified since the fellowships were 
first offered 13 years ago, indicating 
a growing interest in graduate work 
among agricultural college students, 
Mr. Sykes commented. 

The competition for Purina Re- 
search Fellowships is open to agri- 
cultural students in colleges through- 
out the United States and in Canada 
and Puerto Rico, Mr. Sykes said. Re- 
cipients are chosen on the basis of 
their scholastic records and their 
stated objectives in animal agricul- 
ture, he stated. 

The awards committee which made 
the selections consists of five agricul- 
tural college leaders. They are: Dr. 
Robert MacVicar, Oklahoma State 
University; Dr. T. J. Cunha, Univer- 
sity of Florida; Dr. R. H. Thayer, 
Oklahoma State University; Dr. W. 
A. Hagan, National Animal Disease 
Laboratory, Ames, Iowa, and Dr. N. 
L. Jacobson, Iowa State University. 


Feeding Study Set 


FARGO, N.D.—The economic po- 
tential for expansion of livestock 
feeding in the upper Midwest will be 
studied this summer in a new re- 
search project of the department of 
agricultural economics, North Dakota 
State University College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Making the announcement of the 
research project was Arlon G. Hazen, 
director, North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

He said that a grant of $6,000 to 
North Dakota State University has 
been approved by the Upper Midwest 
Economic Study in support of the re- 
search project. The Upper Midwest 
Economic Study is financed by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation and 
by donations of business firms within 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District— 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, northwestern Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan. 

The purpose of the upper Midwest 
program is to provide information 
and understanding that will lead to 
more rapid economic development of 
the area, to advance scholarship in 
the field and to provide a model for 
continuing economic analysis of the 
upper Midwest and for studies of 
other regions, Mr. Hazen said. 


Peavey Construction 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINN.— 
Construction of a 120,000 bu. annex 
at East Grand Forks has been start- 
ed, according to Leo J. Carlin, vice 
president and general manager of 
Peavey Elevators, Minneapolis. The 
new addition will have 32 grain stor- 
age bins. 

It will be located adjacent to the 
existing Peavey Elevator which will 
act as a truck receiving unit for the 
new annex. Combined capacity will 
total 205,000 bu. 

Contractor is T. E. Ibberson, Min- 
neapolis. Planned completion date is 
for not later than next July 1. 


NEW FOOD SUPPLEMENTS 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—S & O 
Products, Marshalltown, manufactur- 
er of livestock minerals under the 
brand name of So-Rite, is starting a 
new line of mineral food supplements 
for dogs, cats, horses and ponies. 


Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room W. Jacksoe Bivd. 


Phone Webster 93756 Cakeage 4, (0. 
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New Assignments for 
3 at Swift & Co. 


CHICAGO — New assignments for 
three Swift & Co. men have been an- 
nounced by S. E. Cramer, head of 
the organization’s oil mill department 
at Chicago. 

W. L. Morris will be in charge of 
sales of cotton linters for all of 
Swift’s cottonseed oil mills. 

Mr. Morris started his career with 
Swift at the Augusta, Ga., oil mill 
in 1930. Subsequently, he held vari- 
ous positions at Chicago; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Blytheville, Ark., and Memphis, 
where he has been the past six years. 

In another appointment, W. L. 
Chalfin was transferred to Memphis 
and will be in charge of the Memphis 
sales division for cottonseed meal, 
hulls and southern production soy- 
bean meal. He will work directly un- 
der supervision of the oil meal de- 
partment at Chicago. 

Mr. Chalfin, who has been with 
Swift nine years, most recently has 
been sales manager at the company’s 
soybean mill at Fostoria, Ohio. 

Mr. Morris and Mr. Chalfin will 
headquarter in the oil mill depart- 
ment sales division office adjacent to 
the Swift oil mill in Memphis. 

Succeeding Mr. Chalfin as sales 
manager at Fostoria will be E. D. 
Schnick, former assistant sales man- 
ager at the Frankfort, Ind., soybean 
mill. Mr. Schnick started with Swift 
at Frankfort in 1959. 


Production S chool 


Committee Expands 


KANSAS CITY—The Feed Produc- 
tion School committee on definitions 
has been expanded to include rep- 
resentatives of other important 
groups in the feed manufacturing 
industry. Lloyd Larson, president, 
announced that Bruce Poundstone, 
secretary, Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Lee Boyd, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and Dr. Robert Schoeff, Kansas State 
University, are now working to re- 
fine definitions already developed, 
and to help gain general acceptance 
of the definitions by the industry. 

Definitions completed to date are 
for finished feed forms, feeds in proc- 
ess, and processing terms and will 
be presented at the 1961 Feed Pro- 
duction School, Sept. 11-13, Conti- 
nental Hotel, Kansas City. 


Hatchery to Open 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—Cobb’s 
Pedigreed Chicks, Inc., is opening a 
new hatchery here. 

The new facility will serve Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, Kan- 
sas, parts of Tennessee and Mississippi 
and Louisiana. It will produce Cobb 
White Rock breeding stock for use 
by hatcheries and poultry integrators 
in this region. 

Manager of the local unit is Har- 
rison S. Arthur, a veteran New Eng- 
land poultryman. Sales and service 
will be handled by Charles Jones. 


Soft Ph te 
LONFOSCO 
Clay 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fila. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


Fritz Pampas Heads 


Kansas Dehydrators 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Fritz Pam- 
pas, Noris (Kansas) Dehydrating 
Co., was elected president of the 
Kansas Dehydrators Assn. at a re- 
cent meeting of 25 dehydrators from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Ne- 
braska here. 

Elected vice president of the asso- 
ciation was Bob Bunten, Kaw Dehy- 
drating Co., Topeka, Kansas. Norman 
Chamberlain, L. C. Chamberlain Co., 
Oxford, Kansas, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Named to Biles Area 


NEW YORK—Raymond Bag Corp. 
has announced that Al P. Wolff has 
become associated with the firm’s 
New York City sales office. He will 
be contacting accounts in the area in 
addition to those in Metropolitan 
New York. 
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Here’s THe Lec 
WeE STAND On 


Quality-Built KLEEN GRAIN 
Self-Supporting Elevator Legs 
Are Better In Every Way: 


@ CUSTOM-ENGINEERED ... to meet your exact material 
and capacity requirements on any installation! 


@ PRECISIONEERED . . . casings fabricated in jigs and 
fixtures for precision alignment . . . all sections 
interchangeable. 


@ HONEST-RATED capacities that you can rely on. 


Let our engineers custom design your next elevator leg... for 
unequalled performance on a new or replacement installation. 
Call or write for complete information. 


HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


714 NORTH CHURCH . P. 0. BOX 949 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


High-potency Frontier Clorofume® gives you greatest protection against profit-stealing 


grain insect infestation . . 
liquid scores highest kills on all stages of insect life, because Clorofume® contains more 
deadly-to-bugs carbon bisulfide than other fumigants — blended with potent ethylene 
dibromide and chloroform. Listed with UL, 
and explosion-safe by fire insurance companies, Clorofume® protects your grain and your 
buildings. Apply it yourself in label recommended dosages .. . 
on positive protection. Order from your distributor, or write direct to P.O. Box 545, 


Wichita 1, Kansas. 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


. at lowest cost per bushel, per month. This easy-to-apply 


registered by USDA and FDA, rated fire 


and save 25% or more 


division 
VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 
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Flexible Service Provided 
Producers in Midwest Area 
From New $500,000 Feed Mill 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Whether a customer wants a com- 


plete feed, supplements or a custom | 
| driveway and additional storage of 


grind and mix service, he can get it 
at the new $500,000 feed plant re- 
cently erected by Columbian Feed 
Co. at Geneseo, Ill. 

The mill, of slip form concrete con- 
struction, was designed and built by 
Roberts Construction Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas. It will serve the feed needs 
of customers in western Illinois and 
eastern Iowa. It is located on a three 
acre tract of land and has Rock 
Island railroad facilities. 

Lowell Creach, mill manager, and 
M. E. Trowbridge, sales manager, 
note that the mill can handle small 
and large orders for feeders, and also 
can supply complete feeds and sup- 
plement to large feeders. In this way, 
the mill has interest for all feeders 
in the area whether they use small 
or large feed tonnages. 

The mill is 55 by 33 ft. and the 
warehouse measures 96 by 33 ft. 

Six different formulas of cattle 
feed are manufactured at the plant 
from supplements furnished by the 
parent company, Columbian Hog & 
Cattle Powder Co., Kansas City. 
Complete hog feeds of 12, 14 and 
16% are made at the Geneseo mill, 
as well as 34 and 38% hog supple- 
ment. 

100 Tons in 8 Hours 

The plant has a capacity of ap- 

proximately 100 tons per eight-hour 


day. Storage capacity for more than 
50,000 bu. of grain directly over the 


20,000 bu. over the 5,000 lb. batch 
mixer is included. Also, eight car- 
loads of bulk oil meals and concen- 
trates can be stored. 

All operations are controlled at a 
master pushbutton panel. A printo- 
matic roll tape on the scale dial is 
coded for each material and is used 
for permanent batch records. 

The mill receives feeds and ingre- 
dients by both rail and truck. Feed- 
stuffs which arrive by rail go into a 
between-the-rails dump sink on the 
west side of the mill where an Ehr- 
sam Dracon conveyor takes it into 
the large basement and to an Ehrsam 
elevator. Each of the two Ehrsam 
receiving legs is 135 ft. high. They 
empty into a double Roto Flo dis- 
tributor and can be set from the work 
floor. A Hardy scale for weighing in- 
coming ingredients or for inventory 
is located near the rail receiving fa- 
cilities. 

On the driveway at the east end 
of the mill, trucks can unload grain 
and soft feed into a dump-through 
Fairbanks Morse scale (50 ton capac- 
ity and 60 ft. long). There is also a 
separate receiving sink in this drive 
for ear corn which goes to the shell- 
er or to the hammermill. 

The grinding, mixing and pelleting 
operations are handled with a 75 h.p. 


BATCHING CONTROLS—Employee of Columbian Feed Co. demonstrates 
operation of batching controls in new mill. 


NUTRITIONIST AND SALESMEN—Val Mason (left, 


back to camera), 


nutritionist, counsels with three of Columbian Feed Co.’s salesmen in plant 


office at Geneseo, 


NEW MILL—This $500,000 feed plant was completed recently at Geneseo, 
Ill., for Columbian Feed Co. Rail siding is at far left and truck receiving 


area is at right. 


Prater hammermill, a 2-ton Ehrsam 
mixer and surge hopper, and a 100 
h.p. Multi-Duty Wenger pellet mill 
with crumblizing and molasses equip- 
ment. The hammermill and mixer are 
located in the spacious basement and 
the pellet mill on the first floor. A 
Triumph corn sheller, a Wenger 24- 
ft. pellet cooler, 100 hp. Wenger 
boiler, molasses storage of 12,000 lIb., 
and 8,000 lb. animal fat storage, are 
also located in the basement. 

Other equipment includes a Hume- 
Fry grain dryer, Roskamp huller and 
roller and an S. Howes grain clean- 
er. 
The plant has 48 bins of poured 
concrete construction as follows: 

Six grain bins, 8,000 bu. capacity. 

Five 100-ton bins for soft feed stor- 
age. 

Two 50-ion bins for soft feed in- 
gredients. 

Ten 10-ton bins over batching scale. 
(Ground feed and concentrate.) 

Four 5-ton bins over batch scale 
(ingredients). 

Four 10-ton bins over packer. 

Four 10-ton bins over pellet mill. 

Four 5-ton bins either to packer 
or to bulk unloading. 

Seven other bins for grain for dry- 
ing and also for oats hulling, and 
supply bins over hammermill. 

Custom Grinding 

Custom grinding is done with the 
same equipment. A separate bin is 
set aside for custom grain when re- 
ceived and ground for a holding bin 
above the batch scale, then run into 
the batch scale and mixer with con- 
centrate added. Most custom mix is 
in one ton lots, Mr. Creach reports. 
The service is offered chiefly as a 
convenience to customers. Grind and 
mix rates are 15¢ cwt. 

About 80% of the feed sold at the 
plant at present is in bags. For this 
operation a Richardson automatic 


bagger is used. Two bulk trucks are 
used in the delivery operation. Each 
is an International, with a 7-ton ca- 
pacity Wenger bag-bulk combination. 

Ail bins can be set from the work 
floor, Mr. Creach notes, and so can 
the two receiving legs and the leg 
for transporting pellets. The leg for 
the corn sheller and for the oat hull- 
er can also be set on this level. Ham- 
mermill distribution as well can be 
regulated from this area. 

The plant operates with 13 em- 
ployees, reports Mr. Creach. At pres- 


BAGGER—Shown in operation here 
is Richardson automatic bagger. 
About 80% of the feed sold at the 
Columbian Feed Co. plant in Geneseo, 
IIL, is in bags. 


LOUNGE—Lowell Creach (left), mill manager, and M. E. Trowbridge (right), 
sales manager, talk over feeding program with customer in plant’s com- 


fortable lounge. 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Pr 


oducts 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go dowa! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


4 

send Paco sample send Natico sample 
for FREE sample : 
| 
| 


2-o0z. 
mail this coupon now 


2-Ib. 2-lb. 
10-Ib. 10-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding _ 


50-Ib. 50-Ib. 


products. Fill in coupon and attach to your : NAME 

company letterhead. We'll send you free samples = = company 

of Paco and/or Natico America’s finest i 

products for farm feeding! | 
CITY. ZONE_____STATE | 
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lumbian Feed Co. has hot coffee on 
hand all day long for its customers. 


ent the operating schedule is eight 
hours, six days a week. 

A sales manager and five salesmen 
handle feed and supplement sales in 
Henry County. Within a radius of 50 
miles there are 21 salesmen whose 
customers are served directly from 
the Geneseo miil. Practically all sales 
are made direct to feeders. A large 
volume of business is concentrated in 
Henry County, Mr. Trowbridge noted. 
The company also has warehouses 
and a delivery system throughout 
Illinois and also in eastern Iowa and 
. in western Indiana. 

Val Mason, research nutritionist 
for Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder 
Co., spends some time at the Geneseo 
mill. He works closely with the Gene- 
seo plant officials and salesmen and 
often visits area feeders. “In this 
way customers get expert advice on 
hog and cattle feeding problems, so 
that they are often able to get quick- 
er gains at lower cost,” Mr. Creach 
commented. 


Reception Room 
The new mill has a sizeable office 
and a separate reception room. Here 
plant officials and salesmen can visit 
with feeders and discuss individual 


PELLET MILL — Lowell Creach, 
manager of the Columbian mill, de- 
scribes operation of 100 h.p. Wenger 
Multi-Duty pellet mill with crum- 
blizing and molasses equipment. 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


customer feeding problems. Mr. 
Trowbridge says that the plant’s 
selling program is geared very close- 
ly to the customer’s needs and every 
effort is made to discuss his feed 
problems in detail. This personal at- 
tention is what many customers like, 
he states. 

For a firm which delivers so much 
feed to farm lots in a large area, 
the setting up of an efficient deliv- 
ery program is very vital, says Mr. 
Creach. The plant has posted the 
following delivery rules which show 
the attention which the management 
places on the proper handling of feed 
between the plant and the custom- 
er’s storage area: 

TIPS TO EMPLOYEES 

Courtesy to customers is one of the 
first requirements expected of its em- 
ployees. 

Each employee in his area IS the 
company. The company is judged by 
your actions and you can directly aid 
in our march forward or you can 
hinder us. 


Little details assume big propor- 


tions in the mind of the customer, 
either with good or bad effects. 

The company expects its drivers to 
make good time in deliveries to 
farms. However, it doesn’t expect 
you to break speed limits. 

You should make a _ reasonably 
slow entrance into each farm yard. 
Children can be playing in the area. 
Also, livestock can be frightened by 
a sudden entrance. 

Never set bags of feed on damp or 
muddy floors. Make every effort to 
find dry lumber, empty bags or other 
material to set feed bags on. 

Pile in neat piles. If two or more 
kinds of feed are being delivered, 
make all piles available by piling the 
bags at right angles to the wall. 
Never place one kind of feed against 
the wall with others on the outside. 

If old feed is on hand on arrival 
of fresh, put the older feed in front 
of the fresh feed so it will be fed 
first. Always put the Comet (brand) 
side of bags on the outside or exposed 
side. It’s good advertising. 

Leave notice that the feed is de- 


livered if no one is present on mak- 
ing your delivery. Either notify the 
housewife or leave delivery slip in 
door. 

Make every effort to give the cus- 
tomer everything he could ask for 
in prompt, neat, friendly deliveries. 

Drivers assigned to trucks are ex- 
pected to keep them in top condition. 
Check tires, oil, grease as well as gas 
each day, before beginning deliveries. 
Report to the management anything 
unusual that may need attention. 


WASHINGTON FIRE 

TOPPENISH, WASH.—One of the 
oldest landmarks here, the Asbury 
Feed & Grain Co. warehouse and ele- 
vator, was destroyed by fire recent- 
ly. Witnesses said an unidentified 
person was seen running from the 
building just before the fire was dis- 
covered. The building, about 100 by 
120 ft., was bought from the Asbury 
estate Feb. 9, 1961, by Lee Gomez, 
who operated the Gomez Hauling Co. 
He estimated the damage at about 
$35,000. 


Here's Why... 


PRO-GEN®) 


in test after test, 
Arsanilic Acid performs 
best under practical 


conditions! 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 


— 


= = 


production up. 


—extra money. 
sirable but not always attainable. 

Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It’s Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can’t operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 


They represent ideals ... always de- 


Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 


practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That's where Arsanilic 


Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 
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USDA Gives Final 
Report on Turkey 
Production in 1960 


WASHINGTON—In a review of 
turkey production in 1960, the US. 
Department of Agriculture states 
that the number of turkeys produced 
was 84.8 million, compared with 84.5 
million raised in 1959. 

USDA pointed out that there were 
increases of 10% in western states, 
7% in the south central states and 
5% in the west north central area. 
These increases, it said, more than 
offset the 25% increase in the south 
Atlantic, 6% in the north Atlantic 
and 4% in the east north central 
states. 

The USDA report shows that Min- 
nesota and California led production 
with about 14.5 million birds each. 
Iowa was in third place with 7.7 mil- 
lion. Other top producing states 


were: Virginia, 4.7; Missouri, 4.3; 
Wisconsin, 4.1; Texas, 3.9; Ohio and 
Indiana, 3.1, and Utah, 2.8. 

USDA noted that the west north 
central states, the largest producing 
region, raised about 35% of the na- 
tion’s turkeys. The western states 
had 25%, the east north central area 
15%, the south Atlantic 11%, the 
south central area 10% and the north 
Atlantic region 4%. 

Heavy Breeds Up 

The breed breakdown of the 1960 
production shows that 74.4 million 
of the birds were heavy breed tur- 
keys, up 8% from 1959. The crop of 
heavy white turkeys was 30% of all 
heavies compared with 27% in 1959. 
Light breed turkeys, which accounted 
for 12% of the total raised, were 
down 34% from 1959. 

Government figures show that 83.4 
million of the birds raised were sold. 

Growers indicated that they sold 
80% of their light breed production, 
32% of their heavy whites and 1% 
of their other heavies as fryer- 
roasters. 


The average price received for tur- 
keys sold in 1960 was 25.4¢ compared 
with a 23.9¢ average a year earlier. 
Prices for the first 11 months of the 
year averaged higher than 1959 while 


December prices were lower than for | 


a year earlier. 

USDA said that gross income from 
sales of 1,488 million pounds live 
weight of turkeys in 1960 totaled 
$377.2 million, 9% more than in 1959 

Loss of poults in 1960 was 8.8% 
of those started, compared with 8.6 
a year earlier, according to USDA. 
Loss of breeding stock as a per cent 
of breeders on hand Jan. 1 was 
5.1% compared with 5.4% in 1959. 


UNION BID REJECTED 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Employees of 
the Benton Du-It Feeds Co. have re- 
jected the bid of United Cereal Work- 
ers Local 125 to continue as their 
bargaining agent. The union was re- 
jected at a meeting conducted at the 
Benton plant under the supervision 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 


or call 


day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 


Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 


place good feeds, good management and good facili- 
ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under. practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 


stay healthier and lay better. 


j 
> 


Abbott Laboratories, 
Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It's 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
name PRO-GEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 


Chemical Marketing 


101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
" NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Students Hear 
Importance of Good 
_Vet-Feed Man Relation 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Student veter- 
inarians at the University of Mis- 
| souri were told of the importance 

of good relationships between the 

veterinarian and the feed man here 
| April 10. 

Speaking before the student chap- 
ter of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Assn., Lloyd S. Larson, execu- 
tive vice president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., outlined 
reasons why there is need for co- 
operation. 

“We are living in an age of con- 
stant change, where failure to make 
a change can result in the extinction 
of a business or profession. Changes 
that are occurring in animal agri- 
culture have brought about special- 
ization. Even the professional has to 
specialize, and you should keep in 
mind that as you become involved 
in animal nutrition, either in rec- 
ommendations or actual sales, you 
should either become qualified on 
matters of nutrition or team up with 
someone who is. 

“We certainly believe that the feed 
man is the logical one for you to 
team up with,” Mr. Larson continued. 
“But historical rights do not give 
the feed man this continued privilege 
if someone else can fill the need 
better.” 

Mr. Larson urged the future vet- 
erinarians to get acquainted with the 
feed men in their area, taking the 
initiative. 

Appearing on a question and an- 
swer panel were Pete Rea, Red Comb 
| Pioneer Mills, Marshall, Mo., and Dr. 

Robert Randolph, recently graduated 
| veterinarian from Marshall. 
| During the coming months, the 

Veterinary-Nutrition Council of the 

Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

is planning to work closely with 

schools of veterinary medicine in 
| Midwest’s eight-state area to fur- 
ther promote cooperation, according 
to Dr. James Bailey, Walnut Grove 

Products, Alantic, Iowa, chairman of 

| the council. 


| Hales & Names 


| Regional Sales Manager 


has been named regional sales man- 
ager for Hales & 


. Hunter Co.’s At- 

‘ lantic region. Ap- 
pointment was 

| made by Victor F. 

Be Holt, field sales 


manager. 

Mr. Williams 
has 22 years of 
feed sales experi- 
ence since gradu- 
ating from Missis- 
sippi State College 
with a degree 
in animal husbandry. 


| CHICAGO — Emmett M. Williams 
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be. 


E, M. Williams 


Write for information and prices 


the v. 0. ANDERSON comrany 
Division of |Basic E 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Chie 
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Broiler Tests Show Gains in Feed Efficiency 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Reports 
on the 17th and 18th meat perform- 
ance broiler tests conducted by the 
University of Arkansas’ Agricultural 
Experiment Station last summer and 
fall indicate that improvements still 
are being made in efficiency in con- 
verting feed into broiler meat. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Feed conversion—pounds of chick- 
ens produced per 100 lb. of feed—av- 
eraged 50.69 and 53.66 in the two 
tests. Back in 1954, in meat perform- 
ance Test 2, feed conversion was only 
37 Ib. 

Reports on Tests 17 and 18 have 
just been published by the experi- 


ment station in Report Series 97. In 
these two tests, broilers were grown 
for only 7 weeks, rather than the 10 
weeks needed to grow the birds to 
market age in early tests. Live 
weights at 7 weeks averaged 2.52 
and 2.75 lb. in Test 17 and 18. Feed 
cost per pound of chicken, based on 
an arbitrary cost of 5¢ per pound 
of feed, came to 9.87¢ and 9.32¢. In 
the two tests conducted in 1959, feed 


Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock feed with SUPER CAL 


PURE REEF OYSTER sHeLL FLoUR-Free TRACE MINERALS rom THE sea 


“NUTRITIONISTS 
WILL BACK 


ME 


Every large feed manufacturer recommends oyster 


shell in feeding-management bulletins. 


Properly sized. 


* Washed twice and HEAT STERILIZED. 


* Strongly and attractively packaged in 


They all agree that oyster shell produces far more eggs. 


Improves eggshell quality, too. Substitutes fall flat. 
That’s why you should always specify SHELLBUILDER, 


the pure reef oyster shell. 


multi-wall bags of the highest quality. 
No valves, no leakage. 


Damage-free shipments —a new tested 
method of cooperaging cars. 
Reasonably priced — money back 
guarantee. 


DEALERS: check your profit on SHELLBUILDER. You will agree it is exceptional. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MARINE BUILDING * 


HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


YSFORO RESEARCH - REPEAT SALES - RESULTS prove the value of FOSFORO 


LET US PROVE IT TO YOU! 


cost per pound of chicken had aver- 
aged 10.02 and 10.32¢. 

The tests are conducted by the 
Arkansas station for participants in 
the National Poultry Improvement 
Plan. The authors of the report 
point out that they are descriptive _ 
tests of the performance of broiler 
strains and strain-crosses under stat- 
ed circumstances, rather than being 
competitions. 

Report Series 96, also just pub- 
lished, covers egg phase and repro- 
duction Test 4. In this test, pullets 
raised from eggs hatched in March, 
1959, were housed in August and 
their egg production measured dur- 
ing a test period of 267 days. These 
female lines were test-mated with 
certain male lines and their progeny 
were raised in two 8-week broiler 
trials. Arkansas is the only state to 
be carrying on such a reproduction 
test. 

Anyone interested in learning more 
about the tests may obtain single 
copies of the reports, free of charge, 
from county extension offices in Ar- 
kansas or from the Bulletin Room, 
University of Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville. 
Request should be made for Report 
Series 96 and 97. 


Daffin Plans 


Office in Europe 


HOPKINS, MINN.—Daffin Corp. 
is to have a new permanent office 
in Europe soon. Dean W. Alexander 
of the international division of Daf- 
fin has left for Europe to open his 
company’s first office there, the firm 
announced. 

As resident sales manager, Mr. Al- 
exander will call on current distribu- 
tors and set up new distributors for 
Daffin, manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment and systems 
for handling granulated materials, 
the announcement said. 

Mr. Alexander also will seek joint 
manufacturing ventures in Europe 
for Daffin, it was stated. The com- 
pany now manufactures all of its 
products in the U.S., but plans for- 
eign manufacturing arrangements. 


Chania 
Names Dr. L. E. Craig 


PRYOR, OKLA.—Dr. L. E. Craig 
has been named to the newly creat- 
ed post of director of research and 
technical service for John Deere 
Chemical Co. here. 

Dr. Craig will be in charge of all 
phases of research and technical serv- 
ices for both the Pryor and Tulsa 
plants. 

Dr. Craig has beer with Deere & 
Co.’s chemical division, formerly 
Grand River chemical division, since 
early 1954. He has been director of 
research since 1956. 

He is a graduate of Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Mo., and he obtained 
his Ph.D. degree in chemistry from 
the University of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 


Arbor Acres 
5O’s are so 
much easier 
to grow = 


Arbor Acres 
Farm, Inc. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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with exclusive 
CELERATED DIGESEIVE ACTIQ 


including NUTRIENT DIGESTERS 


Zymase - Maltase - Diatase - Invertase - Endotryptase 
Protease - Carboxylase - Oxidase - Lactic Ferments 
Catalase - Rennet - Emulsin - Lipase - Trehalase 


THE ACTION OF NUTRIENT DIGESTERS HELPS PIGS GROW FASTER 


ZYMASE INVERTASE PROTEASE CARBOXYLASE 
(Starch) (Sugar) (Protein) OXIDASE 
(Oxidizing Agents) 
LIPASE LACTIC FERMENTS 
(Fas) (Acts. on Ca & 


¢ 
(Fiber) 
CATALASE \ 


(Milk Sugars) iberates Oxygen) 


ENDOTRYPTASE 
“(Milk) (Protein) “ACCELERATED DIGESTIVE ACTION” GIVES FAST, 


EARLY GAINS — PIGS EAT SOLID FEEDS QUICKER — 
GROWS HOGS FASTER — MORE EFFICIENTLY 


New PIG Y-Z with ‘Accelerated Digestive Action” helps pigs 
digest feed nutrients earlier in life. New pigs get a faster 
start, weigh more at weaning time, and continue rapid growth. 
Feed conversions are lower with New PIG Y-Z. Powerful nu- 
trient digesters help pigs break down feed nutrients. For 
example: Lipase, digests fats; Zymase, digests starches; Endo- | Ultra-Life leads the way to make these new developments 
tryptase, digests protein; and so forth. available for Your Brand Hog Feeds. Look to the Ultra-Life 


; P f feed sales — i d profits — f 
The illustration above shows all these digesters in PIG Y-Z, and Let's Get 


the nutrients each one digests. 


Nutrient Digesters in Ultra-Life PIG Y-Z go to work in your 
feed formula. Pigs receive these nutrient digesters in their 
daily feed to achieve better utilization, faster gains, and maxi- 
mum economy of production. They absorb more nutrients from 
the feed. Grow faster — stronger. 


ADD NEW PIG Y-Z TO YOUR HOG PROGRAM | Louis, 1); 


OO a Mail The Coupon Today! 


Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois, USAe- 


One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace W 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 
LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 


Shelimoker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions of 
years ago from shell ond other calcareous deposits under the sea that one 
time covered the entive land area now known as the Mississippi River basin. 
Shallmoker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively all 
the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. It is also 
hard enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials at several 
state experiment stations. 


Write for information and prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Members Added 


KANSAS CITY—Feed Production 
School, Inc., has announced that 
Warren Armstrong, quality control 
and formulation manager, Nutrena 
Mills, and James Pierce, quality con- 
trol manager, Walnut Grove Products 
Co., are now members of the prod- 
uct control committee headed by Max 
Cooley, Hoffman-Taff. 

Mr. Pierce and Mr. Armstrong will 
both take part in the 1961 Feed Pro- 
duction School, Sept. 11-13, Conti- 
nental Hotel, Kansas City. Mr. Arm- 
strong is assisting in the prepara- 
tion of a feed ingredients manual 
containing information on (1) sam- 
pling and inspection and (2) nutri- 
tional and physical characteristics of 
ingredients, to be used as quality 
guides. 

An audio-visual series on practi- 
cal quality control procedures and 
FDA requirements is being prepared 
by Mr. Pierce for presentation at the 
Production School. 


These Modern Features Serve You 


—Two truck dumps unload 20 trucks per hour 


—Ample drying capacity 
—Complete grain processing equipment 


Plus 


466 Grain Exchange ONTINENTAL 


“GRAIN COMPANY 


Phone: FEderal 9-8161 


—Railroad car dump unloads 10 cars per hour 


Another gateway fo the world 


PORT CONTINENTAL ELEVATOR 


SAVAGE, MINNESOTA 


—Barge loading capacity 25,000 bushels per hour 


The nationwide and worldwide facilities of Continental Grain Company elevators and sales offices 


Minneapolis 15, 


Vets Oppose Sale of 
Medicants by Dealers 


TORO) ition to Ontario 
retail feed dealer sale of animal medi- 
cants has developed from a new, if 
not entirely unexpected, source. 
While seemingly disinterested in so 
far as sale of poultry medicants was 
concerned, members of the veterinary 
fraternity are reportedly organizing 
their forces for an all-out attack 
against the sale of animal health 
products by allegedly unqualified 
parties. 

It is said that their case is weak 
if druggests are permitted the right 
to sell animal medicants to all com- 
ers on open order and it is rumored 
that the vets will seek prescription 
rating for all drug products used in 
the prevention and control of animal 
diseases. 


It is reported to be scarcely per- 
ceivable that any attempt will be 
made to nullify exemptions presently 
in effect by virtue of registration 
under the feeding stuffs act, but 
shelf sale and use of medicants under 
custom-mix order would probably be 
affected. 

The resistance movement appears 
to be gaining momentum as charges 
under the pharmacy act are becom- 
ing matters of almost weekly oc- 
currence in the retail feed trade. 

No actual prosecutions have been 
reported within recent weeks, and it 
was hoped that actions could have 
been deferred until regulations un- 
der the pharmacy act had been 
amended in line with industry re- 
quest, 

It is now evident that some op- 
posing influence is being exerted at 
department level which will at least 
delay any official move toward legal- 
ization of sale of animal health prod- 
ucts by feed and farm supply dealers. 


Add Batching System 


BERN, KANSAS — A pushbutton 
batching system, with 54 overhead 
bins to the scale and for bulk feed 
and bulk feed loading, has been added 
to the facilities of the Lortcher Grain 
Co. at Bern. 

The new system includes a 2-ton 
horizontal mixer with Combs air- 
operated scale hopper and electrical 
control console with automatic tim- 
ing cycle. 

The new system is a straight flow 
plan receiving bulk materials and 
grain in one driveway and loading 
bulk feed and bulk molasses feed 
from overhead bins in a second drive- 
way. 


Layer Total Doubles 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.— The num- 
ber of laying hens on farms in Wash- 
ington, Madison and Benton counties 
of Arkansas has increased more than 
100% in the past few months, accord- 
ing to an official of Tyson’s Poultry, 
Inc. 

Ralph Blythe said there are 520,000 
layers in the three county northwest 


Mr. Blythe made the announcement 
after studying layer flocks in the re- 
gion. He is chairman of a district 
committee appointed to survey the 
hen population to determine the vol- 
ume of available eggs. 


: PUT GUARANTEED % 


° 
FEEDS AT LOW COST! 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS 
NEVER FAILED TO GIVE 
OTENCY 


{ He necessary Antibiotics, 
ose Minerals to Vitamin 

lor just few cents 

VITAL IN makes your 
betier, brings you more satisfied 


Contains quaranteed levels of Vitamin A, 
Vitamin D and A yci 6 


“JERSEE Co. MINNEAPOLIS 


a 
“ 
\ 
{ 
| 
rs 
ie | Arkansas area compared to only 258,- 
000 in 1959. 
: 
: 
customers 
+ 
ing results g 
Write todey for deciers’ soles helps. Jobber 
and distributor franchises ore available! 
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“Stilbosol gives us an extra 
Ib. daily gain”’ 


“That’s for both steers and heifers, too. 
| know that sounds high, but that’s 
what I| estimated they did last year,” 
reports Jack Dunlap, Professional Farm 
Manager, Williamsport, Ohio. 


“T quit feeding Stilbosol for a spell 
last year. Went back to it, though. 
Why? Because I’m in this business 
to make money and Stilbosol helps 
me make it. 


‘IT own nine farms and manage 
another twenty-two. About 12,000 
acres in all. We’ve got 800 cows and 
feed out 1,200 to 1,500 head of cattle 
a year. We also raise 10,000 hogs a 
year. We sell cattle every month. 
We’ve got to. And my steers never 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fer 


did better than this winter (1961).” 


Jack Dunlap is a man who speaks 
with authority. He is a thirty-two- 
year veteran in the cattle feeding 
business and is past president of the 
Ohio Farm Managers’ Association. 
He is also a member of the American 
Farm Managers’ Association and a 
graduate of Ohio State University. 


*“You’ve got to keep abreast of things 
in this business. And that includes 
fertilizing for a good corn crop, good 
breeding practices, practical farm 
management; and you’ve got to take 
advantage of developments like Stil- 
bosol. I?ll tell you one thing. I know 
Stilbosol makes me money,” Jack 
concluded. 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues to 
give feeders an 
extra 15% gain on 
10% less feed. 


(diethylstilbestro! premix) 


products) e Streptomycin Sulfate 


Vitamin B,. « Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «¢ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| 
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Convention 


Calendar 


April 23-28—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
meut, Unit I; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 


M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Il. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
DC.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 


April 28—Beef Cattle Day; Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman; 
Dr. Irwin Dyer, Animal Science Dept. 

April 28—Indiana Cattle Feeders 

Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
science department. 

May 4-6—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 17-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington. 
May 14-16—National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Eden Roc Hotel, Mi- 


PRODUCT ANNOUNCEMENT 


treatment and prevention 


Albamix 


Nevediecia (Albamycin*) Mixture 


For Veterinary Use Only 


For use in the treatment ond prevention of 
synovitis or arthritis in turkeys 


> 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY * KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Free folder available upon request 


i 


April 25-26—Poultry Sales and 
Service Short Course; Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park; 
chm., Dr. A. J. G. Maw, Head, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 

May 31—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames; Dr. 
Wise Burroughs, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 18-19—Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

1962 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 


ville, . 

May 22—Des Moines Feed Club 
Field Day; Des Moines Golf and 
Country Club, Des Moines, Iowa; 
(hotel reservations) Reed Merrick, 
Sargent Calcium Co., 2525 Euclid 
Ave.; (tickets for banquet and show) 
Don Frantz, Nixon and Co., S.E. 21st 
and Maury. 

May 22-23—Poultry Industry Sales 
Clinic; Continuing Education Center, 
University of Georgia, Athens; sec., 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
Harold E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

May 26—Oregon Beef Cattle Day; 
Oregon State University, Corvallis; 
chm., Dr. A. T. Ralston, Animal Hus- 


and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 
June 4-6 — Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 


June 5-7—Association of Southern 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Control 
Officials; Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., M. B. Rowe, 203 N. Gover- 
nor St., Room 304, Richmond 19, Va. 

June 8-11—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 


1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 11-14 — American Dairy 
Science Assn.; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; chm., Dr. L. H. Schultz, 
dairy husbandman, University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
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If you 
aren’t increasing 
your tonnage and 
making more profit 


how! 


~~ 


* EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Smith-Douglass exclusive dealers have growth 
potential and territory protection, giving them 
room to expand. 


* DEALER TRAINING 


Experienced Smith-Douglass personnel train 
Smith-Douglass dealers to increase tonnage 
and make more profit. 


* SALES ASSISTANCE 


Smith-Douglass sales supervisors provide 
planned sales programs .. . help to secure new 
business and keep it. 


* RESEARCH 


Smith-Douglass pioneered the production of 
pelleted fertilizer and particularly that pro- 
duced by the ammonium phosphate process. 
Continuous research provides the high quality 
fertilizer Smith-Douglass customers expect. 


SMITH - DOUGLASS 


* PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Carefully planned advertising keeps 
Smith-Douglass before customers. In each 
Smith-Douglass ad, you’ll find material 


designed to help the farmer, plus sell fertilizer. 


* LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


Help with local promotions . . . farmer meet- 
ings . . . open houses . . . advertising displays 
... soil testing assistance and fertilizer recom- 
mendations . . . dealer aids and advertis- 


ing specialties. 


x CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Smith-Douglass plants are conveniently located 
for prompt shipment and delivery of fertilizer 
when needed. 


REPUTATION 


For 40 years, Smith-Douglass has built and 
maintained a reputation for integrity and 
quality in fertilizer . . . providing farmers the 
service and dependability they want. 


Write today for complete details 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


DZ COMPANY, INCORPORATED « HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


PLANTS AND 
SALES OFFICES 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


~ 
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alfalfa 


blenders, inc. 


midwest 
7501 Mission Road 


Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


DEPENDABILITY... 


penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-16—Northeastern P. 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-16—Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn.; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Merrill 
Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1. 

June 15-17— Delmarva Ohicken 
Festival; Harrington, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19—Connecticut Poultry Day 
Program and Exhibit; University of 
Connecticut; William A. Aho, Exten- 
sion Poultryman. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 


Colo.; sec., G. 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 


June 29-30—Pennsylvania Poultry 
Federation; Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park; (room res- 
ervations) Russell Murphy; (pro- 
gram information) Glen O. Bressler, 
Room 105, Weaver Hall. 


CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 


T 
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3 
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4 


— 
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July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 


E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa Confer- 
ence; co-sponsored by the American 
Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 
Division Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Regional Research Labora- 


3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Aug. 7-9—Seutheastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce De Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. , 

Aug. 9— Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 138-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 


Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 


tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va.; sec. Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec.. Wm. K. Self, 


|, All-steel grill floor over hop- 

per. i 
‘quickly remove all feed re- 

maining at b 
veyor sleeve. 


Largest Selling 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


“Our BROWER MIXER 
~~ has been on the job 
for 7 years with 


maintenance expense. 
Mette 


Mill. Palmyra, Missou 


“Although our Brower Mixer has blended many thous- 
ands of tons of feed since we bought it seven years ago, 
no maintenance expense has been required. Using the 
Mixer to blend our own brand of feed and to do custom 
mixing, we have incteased our profits 50%. To handie 
our increased business, we bought another Brower Mixer 
about a year ago and now use both units.” 


BROWER 
Unitlwind MIXER 


Exclusive Brower action WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just stirring or tumbling them . . . pro- 
duces the most thorough mix you can get. Every 
sack has the same even mixture. Dependability, 
fast mixing action, and low cost operation make 
Brower the World's Largest Selling Mixer! 


FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ 
to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 
and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor see. Heavy, 
welded construction — built for years of trouble- 
free service. 


i) BROWER MFG. CO. 402 N. 3rd. QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


You can easily and 


of con- 


Please send me FREE 
catalog and complete 
information on the 
BROWER MIXER 


TOWN 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS 


| 
Fed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake | 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
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Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. - 
Q. — June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short Esc 
=. : Course, sponsored by American Asso- | Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
ete j D University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
ee ; Ks nental ver Motor Lodge, Valley eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold | ge 
Highway and Speer Blvd. Denver, 
2 = > 
— 
== mery, Ala.; sec. W. L. Walsh, Box 
July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
\ 361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. NE, At- | | 
3 lanta 5. | 
7 
“4 ing paddle at top WHIRLS 
4 
—_ 
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Aug. 2%4-26—North Osrolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec. McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey MecNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-20—American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 


Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
jum, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 19-21—Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 


Sept. 19-27—International ‘Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 


Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

29—N 


department 
Oct. 2-8—Washington Poultrymen’s 


Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit INI; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 


sec,, Southeastern Poultry & Egg |! 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce De | 


Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 


ne 
T THE FINES 
AT REASONABLE cost! 
W. ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichite 19, Kansas 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kan- 


Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Be- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 


Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-8—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
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| MIDWEST BAG TRUCKS AT YOUR SERVICE... | 


. Supply those who demand the BEST in QUALITY 


@ Export Bags ® Multiwall Paper Bags 
® Reprocessed Bags © New Burlap & Cotton Bags 


Midwest Bag Company 


1401 THOMAS BECK ROAD e« PHONE: ATLANTIC 2-355 e DES MOINES, IOWA 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 
YEAST 

Hickory Smoked Yeast 

Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 

Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 

Concentrates—Hydrolysates 

Vitab 

B-Complex Extract 

Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 


ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


ved tor 


dl VITAMIN D 


on peri iodic 
tests 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


| sas City 5, Mo. te 
| Oct, 24-256—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
onl, sec, Lt. Fil a4 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison . 
City; sponsored by Feed Production ~ 
School, Inc., pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 
MW. 91h St. Bldg, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- v4 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 4 
ington 25 — - 
Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed VITAN \ % 
avan, Wis.; sec, I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. = 
Sept. 27-28—Pennsylvania Millers 1% — 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, =. : | 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, PO. — = 
Sept. 286-28—Arkansas Formula } 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- | 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science | f 
Dept., Washington State University, | : 4 
Pullman. 
Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry : 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bidg., Har- | j ; 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, | > 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 
Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College | ; 
Station; chm. Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- | ; 
try Science Dept. | 
Oct. 10-11--Iowa Poultry Oonven- | 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- E ig 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- | 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and | tr 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's : 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
| 
| 
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‘MEAT MEAL 
FISH MEAL 
FEEDING OIL 


Wellens & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 
Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


| _* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x | 


Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 


Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
206 E. Ponce de Leen Ave., Decatur, 


Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 


“which toured the Cargill-Nutrena Re- 


Japanese Visitors 
Tour Nutrena Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS — Production sys- 
tems for livestock and poultry — 
the center of kecn interest for a si ¥ 
man Japanese feed grain missio 


search Farm at Elk River, Minn. 
The group, on a month-long swing 
through the US., spent an 
looking over the experimental facili- 
ties at the farm and getting — 
to questions from Dr. Cloy Kn 
research farm director. 

Dr. Knodt explained to the grou 
that research at the farm not only 
includes feeds and feeding programs, 
but also buildings and equipment. 
management methods and 
of end products. Farmers, he sai q 
need help in such things as choosing 
strains of poultry, vaccination and 
other health measures. Thus, a “SVS- 
tems research” concept governs €X- 
perimental activities at the farm. 


Controlled Lighting 
The visitors were shown flocks of 


layers o tests 
(“sti 


which 
re shown increased profits 
per bird annually. They also were 


ld. of outstanding results ates 
by the Coccivac vaccination es 
of combatting coccidiosis. Some 4 - 
000 birds have been vaccinated a 
the farm, and none have shown = 
cidicsis symptoms in up to 24 mont 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vac- 
cination program was started, exten- 
sive losses from the disease had oc- 
urred at the farm. 


e visitors showed conside 
in this informatig c- 
cidios! pan. 
The tour also ec inspection 
the Pigloo system for swine in = 
sows are placed in isolation in indi- 
vidual huts before farrowing. Com- 
parisons with central farrowing = 
tems, also at the farm, show that the 
Pigloo method reduces diseases, losses 
and labor costs, Dr. Knodt said. ; 
Sponsored by the U.S. Feed Grains 
Council, the U.S. tour helped acquaint 
the Japanese agricultural leaders 
with grain production and 
feed manufacturing, nutrition an 
disease research and feeding in sev- 


COCCIVAC—Trithiadol® program since 1958. 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Types A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for tas 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


eral stops across the country. 


(THIS ARTICLE APPEARED IN FEEDSTUFFS, OCT. 29, 1960) 


Nutrena Mills Inc. has used and recommended the 


told of outstanding results obtained by the 
Coccivac vaccination method of combatting 
coccidiosis. Some 41,000 birds have been 
vaccinated at the farm, and none have shown 
coccidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vaccination 
program was started, extensive losses from 
the disease had occurred at the farm. 


They also were 


The Cocci Vac. 


program works 
for Nutrena | 


It can work for you 


See your Sterwin representative 
or call, wire or write us for the facts. 


Free sample ap 


Single drop applicat 


with COCCIVAC provi 


e, sure, lasting 
plicator on request. 


NEW! 
or for oral vaccination 


des easy method for 
protection from cOxy- 


Dor Mitchell 


RATORIES, INC. 


OF STERLING DRUG INC 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Workers; Jacksonville, 


Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Tl. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 


Number of Canadian 
Hogs Off from 1960 


OTTAWA—A March 1 hog survey 
shows that the number of hogs on 
farms in Canada, not including New- 
foundland, was about 5,255,000, some 
66,000 less than March 1, 1960, ac- 
cording to a report from the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 

An increase of 3% in the eastern 
part of Canada was offset by a de- 
crease of 6% in the western part of 
the country. 

The report said that with increased 
farrowings during the winter quarter 
there were more pigs under six 
months old on hand in both sections 
of the country, but the number of 
those six months old or over de- 
creased 6 and 17% respectively in 
these areas. More sows and gilts are 
being kept for breeding than last 
year and this retention coupled with 
lower inventories than last year at 
the beginning of the quarter has been 
reflected in decreased marketings, 
the report indicated. This situation 
is expected to change after mid- 
summer when marketings should ex- 
ceed those of last year. 

The number of sows that farrowed 
during the December-February pe- 
riod is estimated at 256,500, up 13% 
from the 227,000 during the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier, the 
bureau said. The bureau commented 
that this increase is more moderate 
than the 22% increase forecast for 
this quarter on the basis of intentions 
reported in the survey Dec. 1. 
However, said the agency, it ap- 
pears that part of the projected in- 
crease is merely delayed. According 
to intentions reported by farmers 
March 1, farrowings during the 
spring quarter may be 26% greater 
than last year with increase of 18 
and 34% in eastern and western Can- 
ada respectively. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


a nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec LPHF., Aubrey Hariless, 
| Shelbyville, Il. 
a4 Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
bd 1962 
qu 
: 4 Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia : 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
a Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
| Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
7 tg ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
al Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
fa Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
7 
| 
4 
ae 


Plans for Canadian 
Feed Convention 
Program Set 


POINTE - AU - PIC, QUEBEC — 
“Feeding Through Science” will be 
the theme of the June 8-10 conven- 
tion of the eastern division of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
here. The convention will be held at 
the Manoir Richelieu. 

The convention announcement 
stated that the program will cover 
applied nutrition, feed marketing and 
sales service. 

The nutrition portion of the pro- 
gram, scheduled for the morning of 
June 9, will include: “Vitamins and 
Mineral Levels in Practical Feed 
Formulation,” Dr. L. E. Lloyd, Mac- 
donald College; “The Practical Use 
of Protein and Energy Values,” Dr. 
J. K. Loosli, Cornell University, and 
“The Practical Application of Feed 
Additives,” Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas 
A&M College. 

The portion of the program on Ca- 
nadian feed marketing, set for the 
afternoon of opening day, will in- 
clude: “Potential of Canadian Feed 
Sales,”” H. Cook, Toronto Elevators; 
“The Sales Manager’s Programme,” 
J. de Broin, Pioneer Cafeteria Feeds, 
Maple Leaf Mills, and “The Role of 
the Modern Feed Salesman,” Dean 
Fales, Ralston Purina Co. 

On the sales service program the 
afternoon of June 9 are: “Measuring 
Your Sales Effort,” J. J. Thompson, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., and “The 
Techniques of Produce Field Serv- 
ices,” Dr. H. Simpson, Cyanamid of 
Canada. 

Speaking at the banquet the eve- 
ning of June 9 will be Nolin Trudeau, 
Publicity Services Ltd. 


Plan $125,000 Mill 


MONTROSE, COLO.—Reorganiza- 
tion of the Farmers’ Union Supply 
Co. here and construction of a $125,- 
000 feed mill were approved by mem- 
bership. 

The reorganization provides for a 
change of the name, revision of by- 
laws, and an increase in capitaliza- 
tion to a minimum of $50,000. 

Farmers, Inc., is the new name to 
be submitted to the secretary of 
state for approval. The cooperative 
felt a change was necessary since the 
firm is not associated with the Farm- 
ers Union. 

Construction of a new mill to re- 
place a structure which was des- 
troyed by fire in 1958, to be started 
after the reorganization is completed, 
will be financed with available funds 
and a loan from the Wichita Bank 
for Cooperatives. 


CAPILLARIA WORMS 
EAST LANSING, MICH.—There is 
some evidence that capillaria worms 
are causing problems of reduced egg 
production in Michigan flocks, say 
Michigan State University poultry 
specialists. 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


Hoftman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


UN 5-2851 


C. A. Clark Named to 


Sprout, Waldron Post 


MUNCH, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., announces the appointment 
of C. A. Clark as sales engineer for 
southern Califor- 
nia and Arizona. 

Mr. Clark is a 
graduate of the 
University of Cali- 
fornia in mechani- 
cal engineering. 
His experience in- 
cludes two years 
with Carnation 
Co. in the engi- 
neering depart- 
ment, two years 
as production su- 
perintendent of the Mirra-Cote Co., 
El Segundo, Cal.; and six and one- 
half years experience selling to the 
feed milling and process industries 
equipment manufactured by the Dus- 
tex Corp. of Buffalo. 


WINS MORE CUSTOMERS 
MORE REPEAT SALES! 


NEW 
NECTARIZED 


CALF-PAB | 


milk flavor—they come back for 
more! Their calves eat Ketter, grow 
better. Low cost... proved high 
quality ... Calf-Pab gives you a 
high mark-up profit. 


When Dairymen smell new NECTAR- 
IZED Blatchford’s Calf-Pab’s deli- 
cious aroma, they wont to buy it. 
When they see how their calves go 
for its extra smackin’ good whole 


Write for Free Nectarized Display Now! 
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“The Name You Can Trust in Specialty Feeds” 


WHY MORE DAFFINS 


Daffin has built its tremendous sales leader- 
ship simply because Feedmobile owners 
consistently get far more for their money— 
more profit from farm-customer merchandis- 


ing and more economy from dependable, low-cost operation. And that’s it! 

As a result of owner acceptance, Daffin has accumulated far more experi- 
ence in engineering, building, testing, refining and servicing mobile feed mills 
than any other manufacturer in the world. 

Proof of Daffin profitability in owner progress reports, is convincing evidence 
that in mobile feed mills it pays to invest in the best! 

Farm customers, too, appreciate the superior benefits of hays and grains 
ground, mixed and molasses-blended the Daffin Way. 

Yes, Feedmobile Owners will tell you that Daffin has a plan for your suc- 
cess. The key is to “Decide on Daffin now.” As the years go by, you'll be 


mighty glad you did! 
FOR THE FULL “‘DAFFIN STORY,”’ 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN M-11 TODAY. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DAFFIN CORPORATION 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alebama-Birmingham-Montgomery * Arkansas-North Little Rock Georgia-Perry Idaho-Twin Falls + Iilinois-Springfield + lowe-Cedor Rapids 
Kentucky-Shelbyville * Michigan-Detroit-Grand Rapids * Minnesote-Rochester * Mississippi-Jockson * Missouri-North Konsas City * Nebraske-Omaha + New York-Syracuse-Tonawonda ° Werth 
Coroline-Laurinburg * Worth Dakote-Forgo * Ohie-Dayton-North Limo-Toledo * Pennsylvania-Loncaster-Wexford South Coroline-Lourinburg, N.C. * South Dekete-Sioux Falls + Tennessee-Knoxville- 


Memphis Texes-Dallas-Houston-Son Antonio 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Virginia-Richmond 


Wisconsin-Oconomowoc Coneda: Alberto-Edmonton * Manitobo-Winnipeg * Onterie-Toronto Quebec-Drummondville, 


3277 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Effect of Copper 
Other Chemotherapeutics in Grow- 
ing Swine Rations 
@J.A 
Hays . State Uni- 
versity, Journal ef Animal Science, Vol. 20, 
No. 1, pp. 163-167, February, 1961. 
ABSTRACT 
Although it has been reported 
previously in this column that both 


Putting Research 
To Work 


American and British workers have 
demonstrated that copper sulfate at 
varying levels from 100 to 250 ppm. 
would influence growth and feed con- 
version with swine, it seems wise to 
keep abreast of developments in this 
area as they are reported in the jour- 
nals. One. of the most complete re- 
cent reports is from Iowa in the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of Animal 
Science (Feb., 1961). The study in- 


volves four trials using a total 
of 528 crossbred pigs, so that they 
can hardly be considered to be in the 
area of pilot or small scale results. 
The trials were of the randomized 
block design and the pigs were al- 
lotted to the various treatments from 
outcome groups of similar weight 
with the restriction that littermates 
be distributed across treatments. All 


experiments were conducted in dirt 


LET GERBER SOLVE YOUR 


GRAIN AND FEED HANDLING PROBLEMS 


The Gerber Roto Flo Distributor GERBER'S IMPROVED BROWN-DUVEL 


This illustration shows a typical Roto Flo installation 


Now you can own a B.D. 
moisture tester with auto- 
matic shut-off built in the 
unit—compact and mod- 
ern. Compare these 


@ All replacement parts and 
glassware in stock for 
prompt shipmeat. 


using reversible elbows and Gerber's high quality 


bin spouting. 


Keep Your Grain Quality Up With the 
GERBER PORTABLE AERATION UNIT 


MOISTURE TESTER 


The GERBER BROWN-DUVEL is manufactured in the 
following sizes: One, two, three, four, five and six units. 


| 


with no danger of a leak 


and convenience. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GERBER SHEET METAL, Inc. 


416 35TH AVE. N.E. PHONE ST 1-7451 


MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 


GERBER'S ROUND REVOLVING VALVE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR 


. . . for better, more efficient distribution 


of materials in your mill 


Designed with round inlets and outlets to eliminate special square to round 
fittings. Requires less height —_ iy standard valve. Offers positive contro! 
valve. 

leg installation. Gerber adjustable elbows r 


We stock other grain testing equipment . . . sieves, scales, probes, 
thermometers. 


on single 


be used as a distributor 
ecommended for top efficiency 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES at: 


: Edward J. Heck & Sons Co. ( 
1309 Leavenworth St. 

EB Omaha 2, Neb.; Phone 341-6666 

Sepply Co. 

East Alder St. ( 

Walla Walia, Wash.; Phone JA 5-9180 


lots and the pigs had free access to 
feed and water at all times. The basal 
ration used in all of the trials was 
as follows: Ground yellow corn, 78.55 
lb.; dehulled soybean meal, 17 Ib.; 
vitamin premix, 2 lb.; calcium car- 
bonate, 0.55 lb.; dicalcium phosphate, 
1.3 lb.; iodized salt, 0.5 ib., and trace 
mineral premix, 0.1 lb. In Trial 1 
only, condensed fish solubles were 
added at the level of 2%% of the 
ration with corn and soybean oil meal 
replaced so as to maintain the level 
of 16% total protein in the diet. 


Experiment 1—Four levels of cop- 
per sulfate (0, 0.05, 0.1 and 0.15% 
CuSO,-5H:O) were added to the basal 
diet and the basal ration and the ra- 
tion treatments were replicated three 
times with eight pigs per pen. Daily 
gain and feed required per pound of 
gain were recorded for the 42 day 
experimental period. The regression 
analysis of the data revealed a signi- 
ficant linear regression of feed upon 
gain, with copper sulfate levels of 
0.1% producing the maximum re- 
sponse for both gain and feed per 
pound of gain. 

Experiment 2—A 2 x 2 factorial 
arrangement of 0 to 0.1% copper sul- 
fate and 0.0025% 3-nitro-4-hydroxy- 
phenylarsonic acid (3N4HPAA) 
treatments with three replicates of 
eight pigs per pen was used. The 
daily gain and feed data were sum- 
marized on the 42nd and 107th day of 
the experiment. Fecal samples were 
collected from 18 pigs each of the 
basal, 3N4HPAA and copper sulfate 
treatments after the pigs had been 
on trial for 90 days and assayed for 
vs. groups of organisms. 

Analysis of the gains during the 
first 42 days of this investigation re- 
vealed a significant improvement in 
gain and feed conversion due to cop- 
per sulfate. However, neither the 
3N4HPAA effect nor the interaction 
between copper sulfate and 3N4- 
HPAA was significant. Furthermore, 
the arsonic did not appear to in- 
fluence fecal organisms, but the cop- 
per sulfate significantly increased the 
coliforms, molds and yeasts, and de- 
creased the streptococci. Also, copper 
sulfate decreased the lactobacilli and 
total aerobes significantly. It is of 
particular interest to note that the 
copper sulfate increased the molds 
and yeasts in much the same manner 
as has been previously reported for 
the broad spectrum antibiotics (Pap- 
penfort and Schnall, 1951). It is pro- 
posed by the Iowa workers that this 
may account for the favorable re- 
sponses being produced by copper sul- 
fate in hog diets with respect to feed 
conversions and daily gains. 

No significant responses were not- 
ed with arsonic with respect to daily 
gain or feed conversion, although it 
was true that the feed conversion 
was improved somewhat by the use 
of this additive. 


Experiment 3—Six ration treat- 
ments including (1) basal, (2) cop- 
per sulfate, (3) copper sulfate plus 
nystatin, (4) copper sulfate plus ri- 
mocidin, (5) copper sulfate plus phy- 
toactin, and, (6) copper sulfate plus 
phytostreptin were replicated three 
times with eight pigs per pen. Each 
of the antifungal antihiotics were 
added at the level of 30 mg. per Ib. 
of feed and the copper sulfate was 
added at 0.1% in all cases. Data were 
recorded for the 56 day experimental 
period with fecal samples assayed 

(Turn to page 53) 
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YOUR BRAND 
POULTRY BREEDER 
or STARTER FEEDS 


BREEDER FEEDS 
IMPROVED HATCHABILITY 


As an aid in maintaining and improving 
normal hatchability where birds are suf- 
fering stress from exposure and other 
causes, formulate your breeder feeds to 
provide 50-100 grams of Terramycin* per 
ton of total feed intake. 


IMPROVED FERTILITY 


To improve fertility, your feeds should 
provide Terramycin at the rate of 50-100 
grams Terramycin per ton of total feed 
intake. 


INCREASED EGG PRODUCTION 


Feeds providing 10-50 grams of Terra- 
mycin per ton of total feed intake serve 
as an aid in improving egg production 
chickens). To improve normal egg pro- 
duction, extend periods of high egg produc- 
tion, improve egg production and feed effi- 
ciency in the presence of disease and at 
times of stress, your feeds should provide 
50-100 grams of Terramycin per ton of 
total feed intake. 


IMPROVED EGGSHELL QUALITY 


To improve eggshell quality, include in 
your formulation 50-100 grams of Terra- 
mycin per ton of total feed intake. 


PREVENTION OR TREATMENT 
OF DISEASE: 


See the high-level feed tag at right for 
approved disease claims you can make 
when your breeder feeds are fortified 
with the indicated levels of Terramycin. 


STARTER FEEDS 


REDUCED MORTALITY 


The addition of 100 grams of Terramy- 
cin per ton of total feed intake for use 
during the first two weeks is effective in 
reducing the early mortality (caused by 
Terramycin-susceptible organisms) 
which is often found in baby chicks and 
poults. 


IMPROVED LIVABILITY OF 
CHICKS OR POULTS 


To improve livability of chicks or poults 
when losses are due to Terramycin-sus- 
ceptible organisms, fortify your feeds 
with 50-100 grams of Terramycin per 
ton of total feed intake. 


BETTER GAINS AND FEED 
EFFICIENCY 
Fortify your feed so as to provide 5-7'% 
grams Terramycin per ton of total feed 
intake to increase rate of gain and im- 
prove feed efficiency. Feed from hatching 
to market. 


PREVENTION OR TREATMENT 
OF DISEASE: 


See the high-level feed tag at right for 
approved disease claims you can make 
when your starter feeds are fortified with 
the indicated levels of Terramycin. 
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YOUR BRAND 
LAYING FEEDS 


IMPROVED EGG PRODUCTION 


Terramycin* used at the rate of 10-50 
grams per ton of total feed intake serves 
as an aid in improving egg production 
(chickens). 

When used at the rate of 50-100 grams 
of Terramycin per ton of total feed in- 
take, Terramycin can improve normal egg 
production, extend periods of high egg 
production, improve egg production and 
feed efficiency in the presence of disease 
and at times of stress. 


IMPROVED EGGSHELL QUALITY 


Terramycin, used at the rate of 50-100 
grams per ton of total feed intake can 
improve eggshell quality. 


PREVENTION OR TREATMENT 
OF DISEASE 


Blue Comb—Terramycin at the rate of 
50 grams per ton of total feed intake 
is an aid in the prevention of Blue 
Comb (also known as mud fever or 
non-specific enteritis). At the rate of 
100 grams per ton of total feed intake, 
Terramycin is an aid in the treatment 
of Blue Comb. Treatment with the 
above level of Terramycin is usually 
effective within 5 days. If improve- 
ment is not noted at this time, re- 
examine the diagnosis. 


CRD and Infectious Sinusitis—The 
addition of 100-150 grams of Terra- 
mycin per ton of feed has been found 
to be an aid in reducing mortality in 
birds which have suffered an attack 
of air sac (CRD). It is recommended 
wherever possible to feed from time 
of attack to marketing. 


Infectious Synovitis— As an aid in the 
prevention of Infectious Synovitis add 
100 grams of Terramycin per ton of 
complete feed intake. As an aid in the 
treatment of Infectious Synovitis add 
200 grams of Terramycin per ton of 
complete feed intake. 


Stress Setbacks—Add 50 grams of 
Terramycin per ton of total feed in- 
take for use after any shock or upset 
such as overheating, chilling, vaccina- 
tion, worming, debeaking, moving, 
for the prevention of disease from 
Terramycin-susceptible organisms 
during periods of stress. Feeding 
should be continued for 2-5 days fol- 
lowing stress, depending upon condi- 
tion of birds. To minimize shock, this 
feed should be used for 2-3 days prior 
to vaccination, worming, debeaking, 
moving. 


Fowl Cholera—Terramycin in feed 
serves as an aid in prevention of Fowl 
Cholera in chickens. Provide 200 
grams of Terramycin per ton of com- 
plete feed. (Feed continuously. ) 


Avian Infectious Hepatitis—Terra- 
mycin in feed serves as an aid in pre- 
vention of Avian Infectious Hepatitis 
in chickens. Provide 200 grams Ter- 
ramycin per ton of complete feed. 

(Feed continuously.) 


*Whenever the word Terramycin appears hereafter it shall be understood to refer to oxytetracycline HCl activity. 


YOUR BRAND 
HIGH-LEVEL FEED 


PREVENTION OR TREATMENT 
OF DISEASES: 


Blue Comb— Terramycin* at the rate of 
50 grams per ton of total feed intake 
is an aid in the prevention of Blue 
Combd (also known as mud fever or 
non-specific enteritis). At the rate of 
100 grams per ton of total feed in- 
take, Terramycin is an aid in the treat- 
ment of Blue Comb. Treatment with 
the above level of Terramycin is 
usually effective within 5 days. If im- 
provement is not noted at this time, 
re-examine the diagnosis. 


CRD and Infectious Sinusitis— The 
addition of 100-150 grams of Terra- 
mycin per ton of feed has been found 
to be an aid in reducing mortality in 
birds which have suffered an attack 
of air sac (CRD). It is recommended 
wherever possible to feed from time 
of attack to marketing. 


Infectious Synovitis— As an aid in the 
prevention of Infectious Synovitis add 
100 grams of Terramycin per ton of 
complete feed intake. As an aid in the 
treatment of Infectious Synovitis add 
200 grams of Terramycin per ton of 
complete feed intake. 


Stress Setbacks— Add 50 grams of 
Terramycin per ton of total feed in- 
take for use after any shock or upset 
such as overheating, chilling, vaccina- 
tion, worming, debeaking, moving, for 
the prevention of disease from Terra- 
mycin-susceptible organisms during 
periods of stress. Feeding should be 
continued to 2-5 days following stress, 
depending upon condition of birds. To 
minimize shock, this feed should be 
used for 2-3 days prior to vaccination, 
worming, debeaking, moving. 


Fow! Cholera—Terramycin in feed 
serves as an aid in prevention of Fowl 
Cholera in chickens. Provide 200 
grams of Terramycin per ton of com- 
plete feed. (Feed continuously. ) 


Avian Infectious Hepatitis— Terra- 
mycin in feed serves as an aid in pre- 
vention of Avian Infectious Hepatitis 
in chickens. Provide 200 grams Ter- 
ramycin per ton of complete feed. 
(Feed continuously. ) 


Hexamitiasis— As an aid in the preven- 
tion of Hexamitiasis add 50 grams of 
Terramycin per ton of complete feed 
intake. As an aid in the treatment of 
Hexamitiasis add 100 grams of Ter- 
ramycin per ton of complete feed in- 
take. 
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YOUR BRAND CALF FEEDS 


~> >> 


BETTER GAINS AND FEED EFFICIENCY 


Feeds containing 10-25 grams of Terramycin* 
per ton of total feed intake can increase rate of 
gain and improve feed efficiency when fed from 
birth to 12 weeks of age. 


PREVENTION OR TREATMENT OF SCOURS 


For prevention or treatment of Bacterial Diarrhea 
(Scours) add recommended levels or equivalent 
to furnish 0.1-5 mg. of 
Terramycin per pound 


of body weight daily. 


> 


BETTER GAINS AND FEED EFFICI- 
ENCY—Terramycin* can help increase 
rate of gain and improve feed efficiency 
when fed during the finishing period. 
Feeds should be formulated so as to sup- 
ply 10 to 20 grams Terramycin per ton 
of complete feed intake 

| LESS SCOURS— Terramycin helps prevent 


t or treat Bacterial Diarrhea known 
as Infectious Scours, Lamb Dysentery, 


AND FEED 


GAL 
BETTER, NS CY 
4 m birth to mark 


also 


in feeds used * 2 and improve | 0 White Scours of Lambs, Salmonella Dys- 
Terramy rate 0} + the rate ad entery, Paratyphoid Dysentery, Navel 
can he ~ Add Terramyo™. hing 10-30 } \bs sigs Ili and other diarrhea associated with 
ton for omplete feed for P Bacillary Infections). As an aid in the 
grams per grams per ton . prevention of Bacterial Diarrhea feeds 
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YOUR BRAND SHEEP FEEDS 


BETTER GAINS AND 

FEED EFFICIENCY 

gain and improve feed effi- 
finishing ration so as to 
per head daily. 


ciency fortify 
provide 75 mg. of Terramycin* 

LESS BLOAT 
As an n reducing incidence and severity 
of bloat, add Terramycin to your feeds at 
recommended levels so as to provide 75 mg. 
per head d 


REDUCED LIVER ABSCESSES 
As an 


SCESSES 


iid 


aid in reducing incidence of liver ab- 
add Terramycin to your feeds at 
recommended levels to furnish 75 mg. per 
head daily 

PREVENTION OR TREATMENT OF 

SHIPPING FEVER 

For prevention or treatment of the early stages 
add recommended 


of shipping Jever comptex, 

levels, or equivalent, to furnish 0.5-2 grams 
Terramycin per head daily. Terramycin 
treatment at these levels is effective prophy- 
laxis when fed to cattle for 3-5 days preced- 
ing shipment or 3-5 days following arrival in 
feedlots. For treatment of shipping fever, 
these levels should be fed at the onset of the 


disease symptoms and continued until symp- 


toms disappear 


CONTROL OF SCOURS 


For prevention or treatment of Bacterial Diar- 
add recommended levels, or 
furnish 0.1-5 mg. of Terramy- 
ind of body weight daily 


rhea (Scours 
equly alent 


cin per po 


MINK 


YOUR BRAND 
MINK FEEDS 


BIGGER PELTS—Terramycin* is an aid 
in ncreasing the size veighnt of pelts. 
Feeds should provide 20 grams of Terra- 
mycin per ton of complete feed, fed con- 
tinuously from weaning to pelting 


BETTER GAINS AND — EFFICI- 


ENCY Terramy< n can help increase rate 


of Zain and improve feed efficiency when 
fed from weaning to pelting so as to pro- 
vide 20 to 50 grams Terramycin per ton 


of total feed intake 


CONTROL BACTERIAL DIARRHEA 
lerramycin is an aid in the prevention 
of Bacter Diarrhea when fed at a rate 
to furnish 50 grams of Terramycin per 
ton of total feed intake. When fed at a 


rate to furnish 100 grams of Terramycin 
per ton of total feed intake, Terramycin 
is an aid in the treatment of Bacterial 


Diarrhea 
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BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


@ Many of the livestock and poultry problems for which medicated feeds 
are used are the result of mixed infections. 


@ Terramycin’s unusually wide disease-fighting spectrum makes it the 
practical choice for your fortified feeds. 


@ It delivers powerful protection against primary and secondary disease 
conditions. 


@ And over 10 years of field use supply the important proof of perform- 
ance your customers want and need. 


positive bacteria, virus and other types of organisms. 

For example, in one study of 187 field outbreaks of 
CRD, 15 other primary diseases were involved in the 
infection. And in another study, 18 types of secondary 


When your customers buy an antibiotic-fortified feed, 
they want—and deserve—a feed that can cut disease 
losses fast . . . or can deliver potent protection against 
disease outbreaks . . . or can supply the other types 


of antibiotic benefits they want. 

Under ideal conditions—if you were in the business 
of formulating prescription feeds—it could be possible 
to pick and choose to select the right drug to fight a 
specific, /aburatory-diagnosed problem foreach customer. 

But under field conditions, neither the problem nor 


organisms were found associated with CRD outbreaks. 

Since neither the feeder nor the feed manufacturer 
ever knows for sure which kind of disease-causing or- 
ganisms the feed will be called on to fight, the anti- 
biotic with the widest spectrum of activity gives the 
greatest assurance of results. And over 10 years of field 


proof of performance assures that potent Terramycin 
can do this job in your feeds. 

If you would like more information about feed tag 
claims for your 1961 feeds or the many uses of Terra- 
mycin, your Pfizer representative will be glad to help. 


the infection is quite that simple. 

The kind and number of bacteria that can cause 
disease or cut production varies from farm to farm. 
Many disease conditions, moreover, are mixed infec- 
tions caused by many types of gram-negative or gram- 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Ru., Clifton, N. J 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royaimount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 
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from 54 pigs (nine pigs per treat- 
ment) during the third week of the 
trial, and again, from the same 54 
pigs, during the seventh week of the 
experiment. 

Copper sulfate again significantly 
improved the rate of gain and feed 
conversion. An improvement in rate 
of gain was noted only for phyto- 
streptin of the antifungal antibiotics, 
and this improvement was not statis- 
tically significant. Copper sulfate de- 
creased lactobacilli, total aerobes and 
total anaerobes significantly—much 
in the same manner as in Trial 2. 
Again a higher mold and yeast count 
was noted with the copper sulfate 
fed pigs—but not significantly great- 
er. Interestingly enough, none of the 
so-called “antifungal antibiotics” de- 
creased the mold and yeast counts! 

Experiment 4—Six ration treat- 
ments including (1) basal, (2) ole- 
andomycin (5 mg./Ib.), (3) oxytetra- 
cycline (25 mg./lb.), (4) copper sul- 
fate (0.1%), (5) treatments 2 plus 
4, and (6) treatments 3 plus 4 were 
compared in an incomplete factorial 
arrangement of treatments with four 
replications of eight pigs per pen. 
The data were collected for a 42 day 
period. Fecal samples were collected 
from 14 pigs on each treatment dur- 
ing the fifth week of the experiment. 
Eight pigs on the basal ration and 
14 pigs on the copper sulfate treat- 
ment were continued on the same ra- 
tions until they averaged 125 Ib. in 
body weight. At this time, the protein 
content of the ration was lowered to 
12%, and six of the pigs that had 
been on the copper sulfate supple- 
mented diet were placed on the basal 
ration. As the pigs reached market 
weight they were slaughtered and 
tissue samples from the liver and 
loin were analyzed for copper. 

In this trial, copper sulfate did not 
increase gains quite as much as the 
two antibiotics used, although it did 
increase the gains significantly, at the 
5% level of probability. The combi- 
nation of copper sulfate and either 
oleandomycin or oxytetracycline in 
this trial appeared to give an addi- 
tive effect with respect to growth 
rate. The feed conversion data are 
complicated by the fact the frozen 
waterers during part of the trial in 
certain pens confounded the data, so 
that no clear conclusions can be 
drawn in this regard. 

The tissue studies for copper 
showed no differences in the copper 
content of the loin between pigs fed 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


You spent 
$300,000,000 
on chewing gum 
last year! 


More than 9 times as much as you 
gave to fight cancer. 


Shocking? Yes. And here’s another 
shocking fact: in 1961 cancer will 
strike in approximately two out of 
three American homes. 

Chew all the gum you like. 
For every penny you spend for 
chewing gum, give a penny to 
the American Cancer Society. 

In that way, you will be giv- 
ing $300,000,000 to fight cancer 
this year. More than nine times 
as much as last year! 
Fight cancer with a checkup— 
and a check to the American $@° 
Cancer Society. 


a ration containing 0.1% copper sul- 
fate and those fed the control ration. 
However, this level of copper in- 
creased the liver copper about 10 
fold (29 to 293 ppm.). Again, the 
copper sulfate significantly decreased 


the lactobacilli, total aerobes, and 
streptococci. Also, it decreased the 
anaerobes and increased the coli- 


forms. The antibiotics, on the other 
hand, increased the coliforms and 
molds and yeasts. Oleandomycin also 
significantly lowered the lactobacilli, 
total aerobes, total anaerobes and 
streptococci in this trial. 
COMMENT 

This is one of the largest and most 
complete trials so far run on the ef- 
fect of copper sulfate on swine of 
various ages. It appears that this 


additive has much to offer the feed | 


industry because it is cheap and ap- 
pears to give much the same re- 
sponses as antibiotics, albeit, some- 
what less. Since FDA clearance is 
not required, nor is a medicated feed 
tag, it offers convenience to many 


| operators. However, good mixing is 


also required, as at these levels some 
intoxication and poisoning may occur. 
Florida workers have reported that 
amounts as little as 100-150 ppm. 
were toxic in their hands (1959, 
1960). 
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PERFECT PARTNER FOR AERATION. tetraspot 


is the economical way to control spot or surface infestation. of grain which 
has been kept cool by aeration. 


ALL THREE Douglas Fumigants . . . like all Douglas 
products — have been developed and perfected through 45 years 
of professional service to the Grain Industry. You can Depend 


on Douglas. 


Contact your Douglas 
Man today for 


FREE GRAIN 
INSPECTION 


without obligation. 
Or write direct to... 
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First Feeding 
Research 


ye 


r Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer 
saves orphaned pigs as no other 
product can because this is a milk 
product. Contains 20% fats, has 22% 
extra calories. Suggest it to your customers 

for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, is sick or dies. 


Certified for feeding efficiency by Anoka Research Farms 


Land O'Lakes, Pig Milk Replacer 


| LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


SAVES PROFITS .... aces MORE than 


act as an all-insect fumigant. Tetrafume also helps 
cool grain, helps control moisture, helps remove musty 


and ground odors. 


SAVES P ROFITS . » » by protecting grain 


in flat storage and farm bins. This fumigant is effec- 
tive even in loosely constructed bins. 


SAVES PROFITS .. . by controlling par- 


tial infestation without the cost of fumigating the whole 
bin. Costs less because you use less of it. 
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Vitamin Stability Called Relative 


ST. PAUL—Generai rules for sta- 
bility of vitamins in feed can be for- 
mulated, but may vary widely under 
different conditions of chemical or 
physical stress, William L. Benson, 
research associate in product devel- 
opment, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N.J., said at a meeting of the Twin 
City Nutrition Seminar here. 

Mr. Benson spoke to the Twin 
City nutritionists on the subject of 
“Factors Influencing Stability of Vi- 
tamins in Feeds.” He said that the 
actual chemical or biological insta- 
bility of any vitamin must be con- 
sidered under a specific set of cir- 
cumstances. 

The Merck research man said, “All 
stability or instability, whichever 
way one wishes to consider change, is 
a relative thing. For example, an ac- 
tive ingredient in a finished feed 
which loses 3% of its biological activ- 
ity per week under normal storage 
conditions should be considered only 
moderately unstable. The reason? 
Most finished feeds are consumed 
within a month and a 12-15% loss 
cannot usually be detected through 
measurements of animal inefficiency. 
On the other hand, this same degree 
of activity loss in a feed supplement 
could be considered serious since the 
shelf life of a supplement might be 
as much as four months. In this case, 
we are talking about a 50% loss of 
active ingredient before it is even 
mixed into a finished feed. In addi- 
tion to the relativity angle, it should 
be clearly understood that any spe- 
cific degree of instability can be 
greatly influenced by factors such as 
temperature, moisture, time, pH, 
pressure (pelleting), etc. The stabil- 
ity or instability of any active in- 
gredient can only be expressed in 
numerical vaitues under a well de- 
fined and specific set of conditions 
which can prove almost any degree 
of stability that one wishes to prove.” 

Mr. Benson listed three vitamins 
as having a high degree of stability 
under all kinds of feed manufactur- 
ing processes and in all kinds of feed 
mixtures, concentrates and supple- 
ments. They were niacin, riboflavin 
and vitamin E. 

He commented that niacin is al- 
most indestructible, that riboflavin 
is very resistant to change in any 
normal feed or feed concentrate and 
that vitamin E is considered to be 
one of the more stable feed additives. 


Pantothenic Acid 


Of pantothenic acid or calcium 
pantothenate, he said that the acid 
itself is quite unstable and is not 
used in. commercial feeds. But, he 
said that it was found some years 
ago that the calcium salt of this 
acid was stable enough to be used in 
feeds and that there are three dif- 
ferent types of these calcium salts 
for addition to feed. 

He pointed out that pantothenic 
acid is an opticelly active material 
and that only the “d” or dextrorota- 
tory isomer is an active vitamin. The 
“!” or levo form is biologically in- 
active, he said. 

He said that the three common 
forms of calcium pantothenate cur- 
rently on the market include: d-cal- 
cium pantothenate, dl-calcium pan- 
tothenate and dl-calcium pantothe- 
nate chloride complex. The last of 
these is probably more widely used 


“ADVENTURES OF BUCKY ELEVATOR" 


in feeds than the other two combined, 
he commented. The reasons he gave 
were that it is slightly less hygro- 
scopic and therefore somewhat more 
stable and it is somewhat easier to 
manufacture and thus in greater sup- 
ply. He stated that the theoretical 
activity of Cal Pan CCC is about 
37% of that assigned to pure d-cal- 
cium pantothenate. 

Mr. Benson said it is well to re- 
member that premixes of any calci- 
um pantothenate salts should be 
made on a natural carrier such as 
wheat middlings. He commented that 
most other feedstuffs tend to possess 
an acid pH. 

Then, Mr. Benson observed, “Up 
to this point, we have been on fairly 
safe ground, but from now on the 
question of degree of instability de- 
pends so much on conditions of en- 
vironment that it would be foolhardy 
to list any stability data except un- 


der very well defined and specific 
conditions.” 
Vitamin B, 

Mr. Benson described vitamin B, 
as being fairly stable in animal feeds 
and said that it has probably accom- 
plished more in terms of improving 
health and growth of poultry and 
swine than any other single active 
ingredient. 

He commented, “There are at least 
a dozen different molecular struc- 
tures which show some degree of vi- 
tamin B,-like biological and micro- 
biological activity. At least one pseu- 
do vitamin B, exists which shows 
relatively high B, activity when 
measured by LLD microbiological 
procedures but which shows almost 
negligible growth response in ani- 
mals. 

“This sort of evidence caused a 
great deal of confusion at first, but 
it is now generally agreed that the 
structure exhibited by the cobala- 
mine type of this vitamin is probably 
the most efficacious form known at 


this time, with the possible exception 
of a special derivative known as cy- 
anocobalamine. 

“Cobalamine or cyanocobalamine 
forms of vitamin B, exhibit their 
best degree of stability in the pH 
range of 4.5 to 5.0. This range is 
slightly more acid than the general 
run of feeds so a very slow decompo- 
sition might be expected. I would es- 
timate this loss in the range of 0.5 
to 1.5% per week under normal stor- 
age conditions. Otherwise, vitamin 
B, is fairly stable in animal feeds.” 

Vitamin D 

Although vitamin D has been 
known and studied longer than any 
of the other active ingredients, at 
the present time there are no recog- 
nized chemical assays for the D-vita- 
mins in finished feeds or feed con- 
centrates, said Mr. Benson. Conse- 
quently there is not a great mass of 
stability data for the D-vitamins. 
Most of the data which does exist is 
of biological origin and subject to 
considerable variation, he added. 
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He said that a sterol was isolated 
from ergot in 1879 and became the 
“ergosterol” that is known today. 
The Merck researcher continued, “It 
was a mixture of several sterols and, 
although it showed appreciable ac- 
tivity against rickets, it remained for 
Waddell in 1934 to demonstrate the 
existence of vitamins D, and Ds. Up 
to the present time, the most active 
form of vitamin D, is calciferol at 
40 million units per gm.; whereas, 
the most active form of vitamin D, 
is 7-dehydrocholestrol. Vitamins D, 
and D, have approximately equal bio- 
logical activity in all species except 
poultry. Vitamin D, is apparently 
much more available to poultry than 
vitamin D,. 

“In general, sterols are sluggishly 
active and can be inactivated by 
stresses such as oxydation, reduction, 
linkage migration and several other 
mechanisms. Fortunately, the D-vi- 
tamins can be stabilized by several 
different treatments. Probably the 
most reliable and least expensive 
treatment for stabilizing the D-vita- 


mins (insofar as their use in feed is 
concerned) was developed in the 
Netherlands some years ago. These 
products are commonly used in the 
preparation of feed supplements 
which are ultimately dispersed into 
finished feeds. These stable forms of 
the two D-vitamins are sold as dry 
mixtures and/or absorbates in car- 
riers of dried milk solids and oat 
meal flour. The products are mineral 
stable. More recently, individual D- 
vitamins or combinations of A and 
D vitamins have been produced in 
an encapsulated form. The stability 
of the encapsulated forms is consid- 
ered to be good.” 
Vitamin A 

Vitamin A was described by Mr. 
Benson as one of the most important 
and least stable of all the vitamins 
commonly used in every type of feed. 

He said that for many years the 
normal source of vitamin A was fish 
liver oil. These oils were often as 
different as day and night. Factors 
such as origin, age, concentration, 


type of processing, etc., all affected 
the quality of the fish oil. It was a 
lucky animal that received 100% of 
the intended vitamin A activity. 

Mr. Benson said, “During the past 
10 years, fish oils have been gradu- 
ally replaced by synthetic vitamin A. 
The struggle to get synthetic vitamin 
A into feed use was not easy. Fish 
oils were less expensive and had 
been in use a long time. Most of the 
major advances made by synthetic 
vitamin A have taken place during 
the past five years. Three major 
‘breaks’ occurred during this period. 
The ‘rediscovery’ that vitamin A 
could be protected by encapsulating 
with gelatin, the investment of close 
to $20 million in production facilities 
by several of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and the discovery that 
synthetic vitamin A is of the ‘all 
trans’ variety—the isomeric form 
which shows the greatest biological 
activity in poultry and mamals as 
compared to an equal chemical assay 
value of fish oil. 

“Vitamin A is active in a number 


do you have F.D.A. clearance to mix Serpasil in your 
feeds? When aortic rupture strikes turkeys again this year, 
the demand for feeds containing Serpasil will be heavy and 
persistent. But, unless you have clearance from the Food 
and Drug Administration, you won’t be able to prepare the 
medicated feed—and you certainly won’t be able to help the 


worried flockowner. 


F.D.A. clearance takes time. To safeguard the well-being 
of animals and humans, the F.D.A. exercises utmost care 
and sound judgment in evaluating new drug applications. 
This takes time. In the case of most feed additives, several 


weeks may be needed. 


The turkey grower whose birds are dying can’t wait. 
In a few short weeks he can lose up to 20 per cent of his 
flock. You can help the flockowner, the feed dealer, your- 
self by filing with the F.D.A. now. To assist you, CIBA has 
prepared a New Drug Application Kit. Write: 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., ANIMAL HEALTH 
MARKETING DIVISION, P.O. BOX 318, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


2/2943FK 


ICIBA 


N.D.A. Kits for 

SERPASIL Premix are also available from: 

, The Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 
In Canada: CIBA COMPANY LIMITED, Dorval, Quebec 


SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 
SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 
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of different molecular forms. Some 
of the better known forms are vita- 
min A alcohol, vitamin A aldehyde, 
vitamin A acetate and vitamin A pal- 
mitate. The ester forms are more 
stable than the alcohol or aldehyde 
forms and as such have been studied 
at considerable length. Up to the 
present time, vitamin A palmitate 
seems to be the ester of choice. Cur- 
rent animal availability and efficacy 
studies, as well as chemical stability 
studies, appear to favor the palmi- 
tate over the acetate form. 

“The physical factors which tend 
to inactivate vitamin A are: Tem- 
perature, time and excessive acidity 
or alkalinity. The chemical factors 
are hydrolysis and oxidation. At this 
point, it might be appropriate to note 
that the physical and chemical 
stresses which would normally cause 


| the rapid inactivation of vitamin A 


have been largely overcome by the 
gelatin encapsulation process.” 
Vitamin K 

Vitamin K activity is similar to 
vitamin A in that a number of dif- 
ferent molecular structures with dif- 
ferent degrees of biological activity 
can exist, Mr. Benson noted. “Up to 
the present time, some seven differ- 
ent active forms, vitamins K,, through 
K,, are listed in the literature,” he 
said. “Although all of these active 
forms of vitamin K have been char- 
acterized, the actual requirements 
for vitamin K in animal feed are far 
from being clearly defined. At pres- 
ent, vitamin K is added to poultry 
feed as a form of insurance rather 
than on the basis of any definitely 
known requirement. It appears to do 
some good in the prevention of hem- 
orrhagic syndrome and in the pre- 
vention of the formation of blood 
spots in eggs. Two commercial forms 
of this vitamin are or have been used 
in feeds, menadione and menadione 
sodium bisulfite. 

“Vitamin K is probably one of the 
least stable vitamins currently used 
in poultry feeds. Relatively little is 
known of its true stability. However, 
limited data is available on its sta- 
bility in premixes and supplements. 
For example, menadione is quite sta- 
ble in mineral carriers such as cal- 
cium carbonate and oyster shell meal, 
but it is relatively unstable in grain 
base carriers. Conversely, menadione 
sodium bisulfite is relatively unstable 
in mineral carriers, but moderately 
stable in grain base carriers.” 

Vitamin OC 

On vitamin C, Mr. Benson said, 
“This vitamin, although known to be 
important in human nutrition since 
the early days of the British Navy, 
has not found too much use in ani- 
mal feeds. Recent work with laying 
hens indicates that vitamin C may 
improve the quality of egg shells 
during the stress of heavy laying, 
particularly in hot weather. Also, 
there are some indications that vita- 
min C might have some beneficial 
effects in preventing hemorrhagic 
syndrome in poultry and in maintain- 
ing the general ‘well being’ of fur 
bearing animals. Vitamin C is cur- 
rently used in rat and simian diets. 

“Vitamin C is moderately stable in 
mash type feeds, but is almost total- 
ly and immediately destroyed if 
mixed into mash and then formed in- 
to pellets by means of commercial 
pelleting machines. Vitamin C is sen- 
sitive to the increased temperature 
and moisture conditions encountered 
during pelleting. Vitamin C is very 
soluble in water and in the presence 
of only a trace of soluble metal, such 
as copper, will undergo rapid oxida- 
tion. The oxidation product(s) ob- 
tained as a result of pelleting are 
believed to be devoid of vitamin ac- 
tivity.” 
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BEST GROUP—tThe best group, the 
1960 birds on a 1960 ration, is shown 
above. These birds weighed 2.82 Ib. 
each at the end of the eight week 
period, They required 2.15 Ib. of feed 
to produce 1 Ib. of meat. 


1960 Chicks § 


LOW EFFICIENCY —This group 
consists of 1960 chicks on a 1930 ra- 
tion. This group weighed an aver- 
age of 1.27 Ib. each at the end of 
eight weeks. It took 4.29 Ib. of feed 
to produce 1 Ib. of meat. 


Auburn Test Compares Roles 
Of Poultry Feeding, Breeding 


By E. L. McGRAW 
Auburn University 


AUBURN, ALA.—What has been 
the major factor in increasing poul- 
try efficiency during the past 30 
years, feeding or breeding? 

To find the answer to this question 
Dr. Claude H. Moore, head, poultry 
department, Auburn University Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, and 
Dr. G. J. Cottier, poultry husband- 
man, ran a test comparing 1930 and 
1960 types of chicks on 1930 and 1960 
types of rations. 

Four groups of day-old chicks with 
125 in each group were used. The 
test was begun Aug. 19, 1960, and 
continued for eight weeks. The 1960 
chicks were a Vantress White Rock 
cross and the 1930 chicks were of a 
regular farm mixture prevalent in 
that period. Dr. Moore was respon- 
sible for the breeding phase of the 
test and Dr. Cottier, the feeding. 

The 1930 ration consisted of 500 
Ib. of yellow corn meal, 150 Ib, wheat 
shorts, 150 ib. wheat bran, -150 Ib. 
dried buttermilk, 40 lb. of bone meal 
and 10 lb. of salt. Vitamin D was 
added to the ration. This ration had 
a protein content between 14 and 
15%. The 1960 ration was a com- 
mercial ration bought on the open 
market. The protein content was 23- 
24%. The 1930 ration did not contain 
a coccidiostat but the 1960 ration did. 

The mortality rate was much high- 


er in the groups fed the 1930 ration, 
the study showed. The chicks had a 
small outbreak of coccidiosis, and a 
few birds developed vitamin A defi- 
ciency and perosis. Each group was 
kept in a regular 12 by 14 ft. chicken 
house and heated with heat lamps, 

Results of the eight week tests 
showed the following: 


Ration Chicken Weight Efficiency 
1930 1930 .85 3.91 
1$30 1960 1,27 4.29 
1960 1930 1.87 2.20 
1960 1960 2.82 2.15 


These results show that when using 
a 1960 ration on 1930 birds the in- 
crease was 1.02 Ib. over the 1930 
birds fed 1930 ration. The use of 1960 
birds on 1930 ration increased the 
weight only .42 Ib. per bird over the 
1930 birds fed 1930 ration. A combi- 
nation of 1960 ration and 1960 birds 
gave an increase of 1.97 Ib. per bird. 
These results show that to get max- 
imum gains breeding and feeding 
both play important roles, the scien- 
tists say. 


$100,000 BLAZE 

PORTALES, N.M.—Fire destroyed 
a grain elevator and its contents 
here. Jay Slone, the owner, estimated 
the loss at more than $100,000, in- 
cluding seed and feed worth about 
$85,000. Cause of the early-morning 
fire was not determined. 


4 


1960 RATION 
1930 CHICKS 


~ 
SECOND BEST — When a 1960 ra- 
tion was used with 1930 chicks the re- 
sult was 1.87 Ib. per bird at the end 
of eight weeks. This group required 
2.20 Ib. of feed to produce 1 Ib. of 
meat, second best in that category. 


~ 


1930 Ration 
1930 chicks 


WEIGHED LESS—tThe above group 
consisted of 1930 chicks on a 1930 
ration. This group averaged .85 Ib. 
per bird at the end of eight weeks. 
It took 3.91 Ib. of feed to make 1 Ib. 
of meat with this group. 


Broiler Short Course 
Planned for May 5 at 


University of Georgia 


ATHENS, GA.—Plans for a broiler 
short course and “Chicken-of-Tomor- 
row Day” have been announced by 
the poultry division, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

To be held May 5 at the Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Georgia, the one-day 
event will get underway with regis- 
tration at 8:15 a.m., and the welcome 
will be given by W. A. Sutton, direc- 
tor, agricultural extension service, 
Dewey MecNiece, acting head, ex- 
tension service, University of Geor- 
gia, will preside over the day’s fes- 
tivities. 

Morning speakers and their topics, 
all from the University of Georgia, 
include Richard Noles, poultry man- 
agement specialist, who will discuss 
“The Economics of Insulating Poultry 
Houses”; W. E. Hudson, department 
of agricultural engineering, “Fun- 
damentals of Insulation,” and Dr. 
Robert Brown, department of agri- 
cultural engineering, who will speak 
on “Methods and Costs of Construct- 
ing and Remodeling Poultry Houses.” 

In the afternoon poultrymen will 
hear from Dr. Paul Sturkie, poultry 
husbandry, Rutgers University, whose 
talk is entitled “Physiology of Res- 
piration.” “Beating the Heat” will 
be discussed by Clarence Fisher, 
broiler coordinator, Athens (Ga.) 
Poultry Co., and Dr. J. Clyde Drig- 
gers, chairman, poultry division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, will conduct a 


summary and question session of the 
day’s presentations. 

An evening program will feature 
Louis Carmen, chairman, Chick-N- 
Que committee, poultry science club, 
University of Georgia, who will speak 
on “Chicken-of-Tomorrow Chick-N- 
Que.” 

A poultry princess will also be 
crowned at the evening program and 
winners of the Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
contest will be announced. 


Hornco F ails Names 


New Service Manager 


YORK, PA.—Appointment of John 
Munro to the newly created position 
of poultry service manager for D. E. 

= Horn & Co., Inc., 
here has been an- 
nounced by the 
firm. 
The company 
said that Mr. 


Munro will be re- 
sponsible for up- 
| grading and coor- 


dinating all activ- 

ities associated 

@ with the firm’s 

grow.-out poultry 

i operation. He will 

also be associated with the firm’s ad- 
vertising program. 

Mr. Munro spent several years 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture working in Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi, Virginia, New York, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. For the last five 
years he has been a serviceman for 
A. W. Perdue & Sons, Salisbury, Md. 


double-teamed RESEARCH 
double-teamed EXPERIENCE 


SUNSHINE-BOOSTER 


HUBBARD Sunshine-Booster dealers now get the benefit of 
the research and experience of both Hubbard and Archer. 

It’s an unbeatable selling combination. Get the facts on a 
franchise for your community. Write today for complete details. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA+CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA-MARION, INDIANA - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Cattlemen Warned 


Of Plan’s ‘Dangers’ 


BRAWLEY, CAL.—The new feed- 
grain law holds mixed benefits and 
difficulties for beef cattle raisers and 
feeders, the executive vice president 
of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Assn., Denver, declared here 
this week. 

C. W. McMillan warned members 
of the California Cattle Feeders Assn. 
that “short-term benefits of cheaper 
feed easily could be offset by long- 
range dangers to cattle industry sta- 
bility and fundamental liberties.” 

Mr. McMillan said the new law 
offers higher government price props 
on corn, grain sorghums and other 
animal feeds in “exchange for strict- 
er regimentation than American 
farmers have ever known, 

“Although it is advertised as vol- 
untary, certain sections of the law 
provide for possible manipulation of 
grain = ices by federal officials thus 
making it difficult for any grain 
farmer to remain aloof,” he said. 

Granting that the program might 
reduce current surpluses or cut down 
the storage of the 1961 crop, Mr. 
McMillan said the program’s great- 
est danger was that such an “emer- 
gency” measure could easily become 
permanent. 

“The law gives federal tinkerers 
new weapons to whip into line even 
those farmers who prefer to operate 
their farms in the ways best suited to 
the land,” he said. “This appears to 
be an opening wedge in a scheme 
to develop a ‘planned economy’ in 
which farming will be done by per- 
mit, not by skill, determination and 
faith.” 

Mr. McMillan called for a “return 
to the free-market approach in solv- 
ing farm problems,” such as has 
proved successful for the complex 
beef cattle industry. 


$95,000 EXPANSION 

NEW CARLISLE, OHIO—Ellis 
Brubaker, general manager of the 
Brubaker Grain Elevators in New 
Carlisle, has disclosed that plans are 
underway to make a $95,000 expan- 
sion. Mr. Brubaker says that the new 
addition will be to the larger of the 
two present elevators, adding 200,000 
bu. to the storage capacity of the 
600,000 bu. elevator. 


The only reason for buying feed 
is to get greater daily gains for 
less cost. if you offer this, you'll 
sell more hog feed 
There's a raft of scientific data 
pointing out the possibility of im- 
portant advantages for swine pro- 
ducers by the use of Protamone 
thyroprotein in feed throughout 
the life cycle of swine. 
1. Lactating Sows—to wean 
larger litters of heavier pigs. 
2. Pig Starter — for greater feed 
efficiency, increased gains. 
3. Growing-rinisning — taster 
growth, improved feed effi- 
ciency and better market 
finish. 
Drop us a note and we'll send 
you independent scientific docu- 
mentation. 


Egg Quality Rules 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Only 
six retail outlet representatives ap- 
peared at a public hearing in the 
state capitol here to protest proposed 
regulations aimed to insure better 
quality eggs for consumers. 

Protests were limited to a pro- 
posal which would bar sale of un- 
graded eggs, except directly at the 
farm. 

George Q. Spencer, chairman of 
the Utah State Board of Agriculture, 
said the board’s proposed regulations 
will be given further study before 
they are made mandatory. 

He said regulations are being draft- 
ed to insure the following: 

Outlets must provide ventilated 
refrigeration for eggs to keep them 
at temperatures no higher than 60°. 

Inventories must be controlled to 
prevent keeping eggs too long. 

All eggs offered for sale as loose, 
or uncartoned eggs must be accom- 
panied by a prominent sign indicating 
their proper grade and quality. 
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¥ NO SEGREGATION 


¥ NON-BRIDGING FEED SCREW 


Write for Bulletin 97 
*Patented 


ah EXCLUSIVE S-W THORO-FLO 


v FASTER MIXING 


LEVER-OPERATED BAG-OFF SPOUT 
¥ 100, 150, 200 cu. ft. CAPACITIES 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


JOHN DEERE 


PRYOR, 


“TI can’t go on without John Deere Feed Urea 


THIS case was.a cinch! Bacterium Ruminantia, (or ‘B.R.,"" as we call him), 
was one of the billions of *Rumen Bacteria in a cow. He needed plenty 
of quickly-available nitrogen to do his job of breaking down roughage. 

BUT... old “B.R.”” had a feed tossed at him with NO John Deere 
Feed Urea in it! .. . low protein, slow availability, little nitrogen! Frankly, 
the boy was starving to death (so was the cow!). ‘'B.R."’ took the fast 
way out! 

SOLUTION: Stop ''B.R." Suicide! Have all your ruminant supple- 
ments include John Deere Feed Urea's Power-House of concentrated, 
fast-converting nitrogen and quickly-available protein equivalent! 

REWARDI: Lower feed costs! Economical gains! Premium mixing 
quality! Hardy condition for wintering cattle! More profits! Fast, depend- 
able service. 


THE CASE OF THE FLUBBED FEED or 


po? 


Quality You Know... A Name You Trust! 
JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL CO. 


OKLAHOMA PHONE VAIley 


. ull gives you new mixing efficiency 
Fi 
PRour-. wa * 
a 
VERT 
SPROUT WALDRON &CO,INC. | 
615 SINCE 1866 MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 
(DE 
\ WHY DOES ANYONE RS 
@ BUY 3 
pBreé 
HOG FEED? 
» 
f 
f 4722 Broadway, K. C., Mo. 
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With Zoamix® coccidiostat in the feed you sell, you offer broiler 
growers a definite plus. Growers need not substitute a second feed. 
No withdrawal time is required. And birds are protected right 

up to the time they are marketed. 

Zoamix is also approved for use on replacement birds. Under 
moderate exposure conditions, immunity is normally secured at 
14 weeks of age. 

Zoamix permits maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. And it won’t cause injury if accidentally fed to laying 
hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 

Zoamix has advantages for the feed manufacturer, too. 

It eliminates the need for stocking an array of specific products which 
only tend to confuse the customer and result in costly stock 
duplication for you. Zoamix is economical, quick and easy to assay.’ 
There are no mixing or storage problems. 

You'll make more profits . . . have fewer problems . . . more 
satisfied customers with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further 
information, and data to aid you in registration, write: « 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Building, Midland, 
Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales. 

Free educational film. ‘‘Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,’’ a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, 

is now available for screening or group showings. Film has many references 


to the poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry 
sales representative. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


1-Minute test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 
representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY DOW Midland, Michigan 


| 
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By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Soybean Plantings 
This Spring 


Any report which gives you a 
better idea of coming events is use- 
ful. Especially is this the case for the 
feed manufacturer when those re- 


ports have a direct bearing on how 


many acres farmers plan to plant 
to feed grains and oilseed crops. Such 
reports are issued for corn, oats, bar- 
ley, sorghum, soybeans and flaxseed. 
This article is written to acquaint 
you with the report of intentions 
to plant a record acreage to soy- 
beans this year. The feed grain pro- 
gram by the government may affect 
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Prospective Plantings, March 1 (millions) 


these acreages somewhat since farm- 
ers reported their intentions before 
the program was adopted. However, 
prices have been high enough to 
have stimulated increased plantings 
anyway. The effect of the program 
on soybean acreage likely will be of 
less consequence than on corn and 
milo acreage. 
History of Intentions 

Pictured for you is how nearly 
farmers followed their early season 
planting intentions. If you are going 
to make intelligent use of the reports 
for 1961 you need to have a good 
idea how often and how much plans 
were changed later in the season. 
Not that past history will be re- 
peated, but it will help you gauge 
the confidence you can place on the 
estimates. 

Exhibit 1 shows for several years 
the March prospective planting of 
soybeans and the estimate made the 
following December of acres actually 
planted. These data were compiled 
from official reports released by the 
Crop Reporting Board. You can com- 
pare on an acre basis changes that 
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were made in early season intentions. 

Exhibit 2 has been prepared to 
give you a better picture of how 
closely prospective plantings were 
realized. In general, intentions were 
followed fairly closely. However, dur- 
ing some years substantial changes 
were made. 


Exhibit 2 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. The 
March prospective plantings for each 
year are found on the bottom scale. 
Then you read up until even with 
the actual plantings measured on the 
left hand scale. At this point you 
place a dot and write the year be- 
side it. This is done for each year. 

After the data are all located, a 
line is drawn that represents the 
general relationship. If each year fit 
this usual pattern, the dots all would 
fall on the solid line. As you can see, 
they don’t. When the dot is above 
the line actual plantings exceeded 
March intentions to seed and vice 
versa. 

You can review the past record 
by reference to the two accompany- 
ing exhibits. You should remember 
we are dealing with estimates. And 
the word estimates means just that! 
You will agree, I’m sure, that the 
past record has been a good one, Of 
course, many things can happen to 
change the picture after the estimate 
is made, and you are in a better 
position to use the estimates if you 
have an idea how much the picture 
can change. 


EXHIBIT }. Soybeans, Estimates of Planted 
Acreages, U.S., 1937-61. (000's Omitted) 


Estimated 


Planting 
acreage planted 
Decemb 


intentions, 
March report 
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Today’s growing pullet is next fali’s layer. That's 
why more and more poultrymen practice good flock 
management and have Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Pow- 
der mixed in the growing mash for their birds. They 


helps your feed 


a fall. And they've learned that 3-Nitro helps growing 

birds mature more uniformly, start paying a profit 

build stronger sooner. Pullets with 3-Nitro in their feed have extra 
pep, too. They grow vigorous and strong, have more 

ullets disease resistance, do better all around. Finally, 

p 9 tests show that laying flocks on 3-Nitro lay eggs on 

less feed—'4 Ib. less feed per dozen eggs! All these 


better la eC ! a flock benefits reflect credit on your feed—with 
3-Nitro in it. 


3-Nitro is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, 
your customers know of 3-Nitro’s many advantages. 
Or, they've heard about it from their neighbor. So 
make sure your feeds provide 3-Nitro’s many bene- 
fits. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers 
Guide. If you wish, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about 
3-Nitro, the feed additive that helps your feed build 


stronger pullets and better iayers. 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


3-Nitro—another fine additive from... Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 
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want stronger, healthier pullets at housing time this ia 


OUTSIDE—This is one of the 25 new environment-controlled broiler houses 
to be built by Jim Beasley at Athens, Ala. The windowless house is clad, roof 
and sides, with aluminum sheeting. The openings seen here are for installa- 


tion of ventilation equipment. 


Environment-Controlled Houses 
Are Setting Growth Records for 
Broiler Operation in Alabama 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Broilers that normally require the 
conventional nine weeks to reach 
market weight are coming out of 
specially engineered houses in north 
Alabama at seven weeks. Cornish 
hens are being sent to processing 
plants in five weeks. 

These results are an achievement 
in environmental control, producing a 
healthy, fast-growing bird in ideal 
surroundings with a response to gain 
in weight that is setting this record 
for Jim Beasley of the Sweet Sue 
poultry operations at Athens, Ala., 
a veteran feed and poultry figure in 
the South. 

Today, Mr. Beasley has nine clima- 
tized houses, completely windowless 
and growing conditions synchronized 
with all the factors the experts say 
it takes to produce a broiler in the 
shortest possible time. Soon, he ex- 
pects to have a total of 25 of these 
houses, plus a new feed mill he ex- 
pects to build to supply feed for his 
flocks as well as 400 head of cattle. 


Sexes Segregated 

Not only are the broilers coming 
out at seven weeks, but production 
of Cornish hens has been so satisfac- 
tory to him that he is expanding pro- 
duction of these. He is planning to 
sex baby chicks and then grow them 
segregated. Since the female doesn’t 
grow at the same rate as the male, 
he figures he can have male broilers 
in six weeks and Cornish hens at 
five, give or take a day or so. 

The first three houses were com- 
pleted last summer and the first 
batch of birds was started in Decem- 
ber when the temperature hovered 
around 12° above zero. However, with 
good insulation, complete thermo- 
statically controlled heat calculated 


to the extent of measuring how much 
heat the chicks themselves would 
give off, the first take-outs were 
highly satisfactory, he said. 

In these three houses, each 37 by 
296 ft., Mr. Beasley had 33,000 birds. 
Each chick was allowed 0.6 sq. ft. of 
space. At the conclusion of the first 
test run, the birds were pulled at 
seven weeks, with average weight 
being 3.11 Ib. 

The mortality rate hit a very sat- 
isfactory low for him. There were 
only 74 lost out of the 33,000 and 
condemnations amounted to only 96. 
This record was achieved with no 
medication and there was only one 
vaccination against Newcastle, Mr. 
Beasley said. 

Poultrymen from all over the na- 
tion and from several foreign lands 
have paid visits to the Beasley 
houses. 

“We're always glad to see people, 
but showing them around is getting 
to be a problem,” he noted. “We're 
having to put up signs now telling 
people visitors to the houses are not 
welcomed and that the houses are 
off-limits,” he said. 

One group of poultrymen from the 
Midwest told Mr. Beasley that his 
houses were the finest they had ever 
seen. 

Mr. Beasley's houses are tailor- 
made for his area. All known factors, 
such as mean temperature, house- 
capacity, moisture, heat and humidity 
from the chicks, are taken into cal- 
culation in planning his operations. 
Therefore, he emphasizes that all the 
factors involved at Athens will not 
necessarily apply at a point in North 
Carolina or Wisconsin 

Mr. Beasley says it is important 


INTERIOR—This view shows the vast open space inside each of the environ- 
ment-controlled houses. The buildings are insulated throughout. Ceilings and 
walls are lined with aluminum plyboard. Future houses built by Jim Beasley 


may be without poles. 


for any grower looking into his type 
of operation to obtain a full dossier 
of information about local conditions 
and engineer the houses accordingly. 
“This is very important,” he says. 
Ventilation Described 

The windowless houses are venti- 
lated through controlled temperature 
winter and summer. He uses a blend- 
ed-air ventilating system (Pockman). 
Four of these units are used in each 
of the houses, but again he points 
out that the number of units re- 
quired is based on number of birds, 
local conditions, etc. The units are 
equipped with 24-in. fans. In the 
summer these fans pull air from the 
outside through an evaporative wa- 
ter system. The water is supplied in 
a steady flow from nearby wells. Fil- 
ter pads clean the air as it passes 
through the moisture. 

In the winter, thermostatic con- 
trols set the amount of cold air taken 
in and blend it with the warm air 
already inside, thus producing an 
even temperature and tending to con- 
trol respiratory diseases. 

As new birds are brought in, a 
scale of temperatures is used. During 
the first week the temperature is 
set at 90°, then lowered to 80° the 
second week. For the third, it is 
dropped to 75° and then to 70° for 
the remainder of the brooding peri- 
od. Mr. Beasley points out that this 
controlled temperature provides am- 
ple heat for body warmth and saves 
much of the feed that otherwise 
would be used for warmth. 

Air drawn through the moisture- 
laden pads over the air intakes at- 
tached to the evaporative coolers is 
most effectively used during the mid- 
dle of the day, Mr. Beasley says. 

Proper environmental control 
means a lot of things, one of which 
is proper lighting to promote growth, 
and there is a scale of lighting just 
as there is for temperature control. 
Mr. Beasley says this control of light 
has been a factor in stepping up 
growth. 

Each house has a lighting sched- 
ule. For the first two weeks, lights 
are burned 24 hours daily. The light 
intensity is the full 920 watts with 
the rheostat completely open. 

At the end of the first two weeks, 
the lights are set via a time clock 
to provide three hours of light at 
full intensity and one hour of dark- 
ness. This on and off light cycle is 
repeated consecutively six times, 
which would be the equivalent to a 
24-hour day. The birds remain on this 
light cycle for the entire balance of 
the growing period. 

Then when they reach six weeks 
of age, the light intensity is reduced 
to one fifth the original light inten- 
sity (1/5 x 920 watts = 18 watts). 
This is accomplished by setting the 
rheostat control back 4/5 of one revo- 
lution. The on and off light cycle re- 
mains the same. 

There is a feeling that environ- 
mental control also means a happy, 
contented and undisturbed bird. Be- 


VACUUM CLEANED — Vacuum 
cleaning of waterers is demonstrated 
here by an employee of the Sweet 
Sue poultry operations at Athens, 
Ala. The cleaner collects debris and 
carries it outside the building through 
the hose. 


ing well fed and free from stress, 
Mr. Beasley's chicks are so well ac- 
climated they do not become excited 
by workmen or strangers entering 
the houses. It’s possible to reach 
down, pick them up without having 
to chase chickens all over the house. 
They’re that tame and contented, 
Mr. Beasley says. 

Each of the new houses Mr. Beas- 
ley has under construction is an im- 
provement over the first three. 

An aluminum plyboard lining is 
used for the interior sidewalls and 
ceiling. The ceiling is 7 ft. off the 
floor and the sidewalls run 6 ft. from 
foundation to ceiling. 

Insulating material 2 in. thick is 
applied to the sidewalls and insula- 


AIR BLENDER — This evaporative 
air blender combines outside air with 
inside air and adjusts the tempera- 


ture thermostatically for broiler 
houses built by Sweet Sue Poultry 
at Athens, Ala. Shown is one of the 
operation’s older houses. Newer 
houses have no windows. 


WALLS, CEILINGS—Carpenters nail aluminum plyboard to ceiling beams 
and wall studs inside new Sweet Sue broiler houses. Insulation 2 in. thick is 
nailed between studs before plyboard installation. Also, insulating material 


is spread 6 in. deep above ceiling. 
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“—and stay out!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


tion 6 in. deep is poured above the 
ceiling. 

The exterior of the buildings is 
covered with aluminum sheeting, as 
are the roofs. 

Mr. Beasley is now working on 
plans for other houses to be com- 
pletely free of support posts or col- 
umns of any kind. “The new houses 
will have nothing but space from one 
end to the other,” he said. 

The original houses are heated 
with coal. Hot water pipes run 
through the buildings from a cen- 
tral boiler. The pipes, ™% in. in diam- 
eter, are finned. 

In the newer houses, Mr. Beasley 
is planning to use a new butane heat- 
ing system which he believes will be 
more convenient and efficient. 

Feed is now being hauled to the | 
houses in sacks from his feed mill | 
in downtown Athens. Feeding is be- 
ing done with both hand and auto- | 
matic feeders. However, Mr. Beasley | 
plans to use automatic feeders only | 


in the new houses. Use of bulk trucks 
also is a part of his future plans. 


Vacuum System 


Most of the work is handled by 
only two men per house. This has 
been made possible by keeping an 
open mind on new improvements. 
One of these is a vacuum system for 
cleaning waterers. The vacuum tank 
is fastened to the exterior of the 
building and a hose with a long noz- 
zle is periodically run through the 
waterers, clearing out the debris. 
This is then sucked through the hose 
to the outside of the building where 
it goes down a drain ditch. 

This is just one of the many things 
the north Alabama grower, processor 
and feed man has done to better the 
conditions under which his birds are 
produced. He wants the best and he 
likes to lean back in his chair at his 
office at the processing house and 
say: “We process nothing but the 
best.” 
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Maxie was getting lonely. He’s the last of 
the Kent mob. All the rest of the gang were 
taken for quick rides. That’s why Kent dealers 


make more money . 


KENT FEEDS 


THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 


Museatine, lowa Sioux City, lowa 


4 


Kent moves quicker. 


Package pellet plant with a built-in profit. This is 
the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 
pellet mill for over 3 tons per hour production of uni- 
form, high quality pellets, only $8,956, F.O.B. San 
Francisco. Complete details on request. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 


La | ~ 
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equipment will be installed. 


POULTRY BQUIPMENT 1 FACILITIES—tThe Keen Manufacturing re- 
cently opened this 100,000 sq. ft. manufacturing center at Millville, N.J. The 
facilities will be utilized to manufacture Keenco’s line of equipment for the 
poultry industry. Offices are under construction on the second floor of the 
new building, and a permanent display of the company’s heavy-duty poultry 


... Without help, using a 


POWER-CURVE Loader 


Bag loading costs of eight cents a 
ton are not uncommon in plants using 
Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 
and stacks direct from the packer with 
no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 
be palletized or stacked in any pattern, 
also put into warehouse storage. 

There are Power-Curve installations 
near you. Let us show you how your 
plant can benefit from a custom engi- 
neered Power-Curve loading operation. 


Plan Poultry Marketing 
Institute for May 2-3 
At Cornell University 


ITHACA, N.Y.—An educational 
program designed to help poultry in- 
dustry men improve their market- 
ing and sales practices will be held 
at the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, May 2-3. 

The spring event, to be attended 
by egg distributors, retail store per- 
sonnel, producers who sell to pre- 
ferred outlets and county agricultural 
agents, is the second of its kind to 
be held on the Cornell campus. Called 
the “Egg and Poultry Marketing and 
Merchandising Institute,” this year’s 
program represents an expansion 
over last year’s event. At the request 
of industry representatives, topics on 
poultry meat are included this year. 

Highlighted will be a discussion of 
promotion and publicity by Leslie 
Driggs, farm products promotion co- 
ordinator for the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets; practical steps in high volume 
egg marketing by Harry E. Drews, 
consulting engineer from Springfield, 
Mo., and federal poultry and egg in- 
spection and grading programs by 
Hermon I. Miller of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Other Speakers 
John C. Huttar, director of poul- 
try relations at G.L.F. in Ithaca, will 
stress the need to correlate produc- 
tion with consumption at a given 
| price. 
| LL. A. Wilhelm, director of poultry 


Literature and engineering 
details sent on request. 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 
2185 SOUTH JASON ST., DENVER 23, COLORADO 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or writz for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


For a modest yearly retainer, | work with your sales 
personnel with continued, regular visits to your head- 
quarters developing, training and supervising sales 
and marketing programs. 
For Complete information Write or Phone: 
RALPH EVERETT 


EMPIRE SALES TRAINING, INC. 
443 N.E. 103 St., Miami 38, Fic. 
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development and market research 
for the Quaker Oats Co. in Chicago, 
will tell how eggs and poultry can 
compete successfully for retailers’ 
merchandising time and space. 

In a panel discussion, the pros and 
cons of marketing fresh vs. frozen 
poultry and of dry packing as against 
ice packing fresh poultry will be de- 
scribed by Dr. Robert C. Baker, Cor- 
nell; Bruce Failing, marketing spe- 
cialist for the Beacon Milling Co. in 
Cayuga, N.Y., and Alfred Van Wag- 
enen, director of research for the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers’ 
Council in Trenton, N.J. 

L. W. (Skip) Cassel, director of 
practical research at Whitmoyer 
Laboratories in Myerstown, Pa., will 
give a humorous and _ informative 
talk Tuesday evening, May 2, follow- 
ing a banquet at the Statler Inn. 


Canadian Mills Top 
Wheat Board Prices 


OTTAWA — Fears that western 
grain producers in this country sell- 
ing farm-stored grain direct to feed 
mills instead of to the Wheat Board 
would lose money on such transac- 
tions are unfounded, Alvin Hamilton, 
agriculture minister, said. 

A comparison of feed grain prices 
quoted by the Wheat Board and the 
feed mills in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta to the end of February 
showed that “generally the prices in 
all three provinces are comparable,” 
he stated. 

A Wheat Board spokesman in Ot- 
tawa said that prices differ in each 
province but in general the feed 
mills were quoting prices 5 to 7¢ 
higher than those offered by the 
Wheat Board. 

Transportation costs of feed grain 
influenced price quotations, he said. 
This was particularly true in one sec- 
tion of Manitoba where the feed mills 
were quoting prices as much as 30¢ 
over those offered by the Wheat 
Board. However, in southern Saskat- 
chewan where there is a limited de- 
mand for feed grain, the Wheat 
Board was topping prices quoted by 
the mills by an average of 5¢ per 
bushel, it was noted. 
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HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new Stasimix E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


StaBimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity . . . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals. A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Stapimix E is free flowing. The vitamin E beadlets in 
StaBrmix E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 
ible materials. 


Stapimix E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 
... will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocophery] acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STABIMIX E is fully active biologically. 


Because the vitamin E contained in Straspimix E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 


To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
STABIMIX E is conveniently packaged in two potencies: 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound. .. each in 
50-lb. and 100-Ib. fiber drums with liner. 

For a quotation and complete information on STapimix E or 
Stapimix A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A,.ask your Merck 


Feed Products Representative, or write: 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


Arh 
STA BIMIX’ E 


MERCK 
THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT . 
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Makes More Sales 


The heavy set farm woman, a scarf 
over her greying hair, came ambling 
into the salesroom of the feed mill. 
Spotting Joe Brooks talking to Milt 
Peters, she made her way toward 
him. The air was filled with the 
steady “cheep-cheep” of boxes of 


baby chicks awaiting delivery to cus- 
tomers. 

“Oh, Mr. Brooks,” the woman said. 
“Is it true that you are offering $10 
cash to the person who guesses closest 
to the number of baby chicks that 
you are going to sell this spring?” 

Joe smiled. “Yes, Mrs. Decker, it’s 
true. I'm offering $5 cash as the sec- 
ond prize, too. Take a look at this 
sign. It gives all the details.” He 


pointed to a large placard with copy 
in red and black. 

The woman studied the copy, and 
then said, “I think I'll enter, Joe. I’ve 
always been lucky in contests and 
things. And you don’t have to buy 
anything to enter, do you?” 

“Not a thing,” Joe said smilingly. 
“Just register your guess, and that is 
it. May 31 is the deadline, though.” 

“The sign says you sold 45,000 


9 WHITE | 
ROCKS Provide Uniform 


High Performance 


PLAN YOUR ‘PROFIT CAMPAIGN’ WITH 
THE BIRD THAT GIVES EXTRA VALUES 
FROM FLOCK AFTER FLOCK! 


The predictable high performance that you get from flock 
after flock of Cobb White Rocks can be a key element in your 
campaign for greater margins of profit — whether you’re a 
grower, a breeder flock operator, processor, hatcheryman, or run 
a completely integrated operation. 

Official test records, backed by years of outstanding com- 

mercial performance, provide documented evidence of excellence 
on every count. Not only do Cobb birds have an almost amazing 
ability to out-grow st available in 
the industry today, but they have a way of 
keeping step with the most exacting de- 
mands for hatchability, productivity and 
livability. 
Yes, you can set your “profit watch” by 
the famous Cobb ite Rock performance. 
They have a way of producing outstanding 
results in grow-out operations, on dressing 
plant lines and in parent breeder flocks. 


eee 
Your Cobb representative has an exciting new folder 
that documents this outstanding performance. Write 
or telephone him today .. . or write direct. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


‘Main Office and Breeding Farms ¢ Concord, Mass. 
DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 

@ Gainesville, Ga. ©@ Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Bundesen Bros. @ Petaluma and Riverside, Calif., Newberg, Ore 
Het Evropee Pluimveefokbedrijf Holland 

Puerto Rico @ Colombia, South America @ Mexico 


Goshen, Ind. 


chicks last year,” Mrs. Decker said 
thoughtfully. “That’s something to 
start with. Are your chick sales as 
good as last year, Joe.?” 

Again Joe smiled. “Well, I really 
can’t tell you, Mrs. Decker. You 
people will just have to figure that 
out for yourself. I can’t make it too 
easy for you folks to win.” 

The farm woman chuckled. “Well, 
you can’t blame us for asking, Joe. 
But I'll bet you’re not selling as many 
chicks as last year.” 

“Why not?” asked Joe. 

Mrs. Decker frowned. “Lots of 
people have been discouraged about 
egg prices the last two or three years. 
They figure there isn’t enough profit 
in raising layers.” 

“People still eat a lot of eggs,”’ Joe 
countered. “And bakers use many of 
them.” 

“I know,” Mrs. Decker stated, “but 
too many people are raising layers 
and selling eggs too cheap. That's 
what’s wrong with the market.” 


Stresses Quality Eggs 

Joe smiled. “The right kind of eggs 
are selling well, I think. I know the 
manager of a large chain store in 
Milwaukee. He said that since he put 
in a stock of quality eggs, his eggs 
sales have gone up 65%. They sell at 
a premium. That means folks want 
eggs like that. The chain store man- 
ager said he bought farm run eggs 
before he contracted for quality eggs. 
Customers complained on the farm 
runs, he said, and so he quit. Now 
customers send others to his store to 
get quality eggs.” 

“T’ve heard that quality eggs sell,” 
Mrs. Decker said, “but it’s a lot of 
work, and I don’t know if it would 
pay. Herm and me decided to keep 
only about 50 hens this year to pro- 
duce eggs for our table and not raise 
any more layers till we see what hap- 
pens.” 

“Too bad,” Joe said. “You've got a 
well built layer house. And good 
equipment. Have you ever tried the 
idea of selling eggs at the roadside?” 

The farm woman shook her head. 

Joe considered for a moment. 
“Your farm is on an important high- 
way. Lots of people travel it regu- 
larly. If you raise layers from a good 
strain, instituted a quality egg pro- 
gram and stuck a ‘quality egg sign’ 
at the highway, you could sell those 
quality eggs at 3-5¢ over the average 
dozen price—maybe more.” 

“I sup so,” Mrs. Decker said 
dubiously. “I’ve tried to tell Herman 
we ought to stay in the layer busi- 
ness, but he says it doesn’t pay. This 
quality egg idea might work though, 
if we could get extra money per 
dozen. Maybe I can talk him into it 
for next year.” 

Joe smiled. “Next year is a long 
time away, Mrs. Decker. And you 
might be passing up lots of egg 
profits in the meantime. It might be 
a good idea to start this year—now. 
We could get quality chicks for you 
inside a few days.” 

The farm woman looked startled. 
“But this is May, Joe. Sorta late to 
buy chicks for early fall eggs.” 

Joe smiled. “Oh, these chicks if fed 


An answer to conflicting claims about grain 
dryers—ARID-AIRE grain dryers—the one 
and only complete line of vertical and 
horizontal modets in several styles and sizes. 
ARID-AIRE features make profits for you. 

@ Completely automatic 

@ Absolutely safe 

@ Greater fuel economy 

@ Fast, gentle, economical drying 

@ Simple low cost installation 

Find out for yourself. Write for ARID- 

AIRE information today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Put more broiler 
in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


There’s more broiler in a ton and more profit for 
the grower, when you fortify your starter and 
finisher feeds with Vitamelk Broiler. They are criti- 
cal rations that require this specialized fortification 
to meet today’s performance demands for growth 
rate and feed conversion. 

VITAMELK Vitamelk Broiler, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
PRODUCTS Research and Technical Service, is a convenient, 
easy-to-use comprehensive fortifier. Vitamelk 
Broiler is a Dawe’s quality-controlled premix of 
vitamins, antibiotics, unidentified factors and trace 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers minerals at research-proved levels for high-effi- 
* layers ciency broiler feed performance. 

* breeders When your Vitamelk-fortified broiler feeds are 
* tu rkeys judged by cost-conscious growers, they'll be rated 
* dairy “tops” on the basis of growth rate, feed conversion 
beef ‘and feed cost to produce a pound of meat. 

* swine Talk broiler feed fortification with your Dawe’s 


man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in broiler nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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CLASS IN SESSION—Monsanto Chemical Co. marketing personnel are pic- 
tured here getting briefing on latest developments in the feed industry from 
product supervisor Dr. G. Lynn Romoser during a recent meeting of the 
agricultural chemicals division annual feed additives sales school. 


Those attending are, clockwise around each table: J. Robert Schumacher, St. Louis; 
George E. Mabie, New York district; Harvey L. Weyen, Cincinnati district; Joseph W. Tripp, 
San Francisco district; Reginald F. Southerland, St. Louis; Eugene D. Smith, St. Louis; 
Mac 8. Devis, Atlanta district; Robert E. Baynard, St. Louis district; Donald R. Fischer, 
St. Louis; G. C. Davis, St. Louis; 7 H. Senger, St. Louis; Bobby E. Ford, El Dorado 
——- Dr. Robert B. Grainger, St. ; John W. Garvin, St. Louis; Hans K Koeleman, St. 

O. Batior St Louis Ben W. Martin, St. Louis, and Dr. Romoser, 


properly will come along fast, Mrs. 
Decker. And if you wanted you could 
buy 100 or more started chicks or 
pullets, so that you would have those 
early eggs you speak of.” 

“I’ve heard about them,” Mrs. 
Decker said. “Are lots of farmers 
buying them?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, but in order to 
get them you have to sign up now for 
June or July delivery. The farmers I 
have raising these chicks must be 
guaranteed the sale of them.” 

“How much do they cost?” 

Joe Gives a Price 

“Well, a pullet ready to lay is 
worth about $1.75,” Joe said. “You 
can get started chicks for much less 
depending on how old they are.” 

Mrs. Decker smiled. “You mean 
then that I could buy chicks from you 
for a quality flock and bring them 
along on schedule, and also buy 
started chicks or pullets if I wanted 
to, just to guarantee having early 


Joe nodded. “Yes, you can. I have 


- 


FORSTER 


at lower cost! 
Before you buy, get complete information 


on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 


FORSTER equipment. 
FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


And, because Forster manufactures a complete 


line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 


Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


fester file, Inc., Ada, Okla. 

| Distributor Hommer Mill [~] Dust Control Receiving leg & Dump 

Hevator Boot Elevator Head Mixer & Dresser 
(Rack & Pinion [—] Vertical Zatch Mix Weigh Buggy 

Molasses Blender Scourer Bulk Cor Loader 


quite a few customers, too, who don’t 
want to bother raising chicks during 
the spring when their work load is 
heavy. So they have placed orders 
for delivery of started chicks and pul- 
lets for July, August or September.” 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” Mrs. Decker said enthusiasti- 
cally. “I’m going to tell Herman about 
this. When I explain that quality egg 
program, and the idea of selling qual- 
ity eggs through a roadside sign at 
higher prices, plus the opportunity to 
buy started chicks and pullets ready 
to lay, maybe we'll be in the egg 
business this year.” 

“We'll do all we can to help you,” 
Joe said earnestly. “How would it be 
if I dropped out to see Herman to- 
morrow night—after you’ve had a 
chance to talk to him?” 

Mrs. Decker’s eyes twinkled. “Oh, 
would you? Between us, he'll just 
have to agree. And I hope I win that 
chick guessing contest, too.” 

“I do, too,” Joe said. “But if you 
don’t, you'll earn much more next 
fall when your quality egg program 
begins to pay off.” 

When Mrs. Decker had gone, Milt 
Peters grinned. “Joe, this chick guess- 
ing contest is a dandy promotion. I 
never know it would work so well. It 
has stirred up interest in chicks and 
in the raising of layers.” 

“Sure,” smiled Joe. “I’m almost 
getting hoarse from talking chickens 
and eggs to women who come in to 
register in that contest, but I don’t 
care. The drug store has a big supply 
of cough drops, and man, the chicks 
we are selling!” 


Idaho. Plant 


Design Work Underway 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO — Prelim- 
inary engineering work on a new 
packing plant to be built here is un- 
derway, according to Bob Kemp, 
manager of Armour & Company’s 
King Packing Co., Nampa, Idaho. 

The proposed plant would have a 
lamb killing capacity of 125,000 
lambs per year with slaughter and 
cooler capacity to handle a maximum 
of 6,000 lambs per week during the 
peak fat lamb season. Cattle capacity 
is projected on a 60,000 kill per year 
with a maximum cooler capacity of 
1,500 head per week. 

A cattle feedlot is planned in con- 
nection with the new Armour plant. 
However, it was noted that it is 
planned to feed a relatively small 
number of cattle at the plant loca- 
tion. Estimated maximum capacity 
would be 2,000 head. It was reported 
that any additional feeding Armour 
participates in will be done with 
other commercial feed yards in the 
area. 

Mr. Kemp says that cattle supply 
will be ample in the southern Idaho 
area to support the operation. There 
is currently no federally inspected 
packing plant in the area, he noted. 
He commented that new land areas 
and projected developments are other 
reasons which the firm felt war- 
ranted such a plant. 


Go. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 


Brewers Dried Grains 
Dried Brewers Yeast 


Primary Source 


The New Century Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 
@ 
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make a B-line for the 3-B’ s 
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AVI APPRECIATION DAY—Mayor Joe D. Gault, left, of Dardanelle, Ark., 


is pictured here presenting the “key to the city” to Harold Snyder, president 
RELIANCE FEED COMPANY rectus 


Specialists for 39 years in: Bob Bus Babe 
MILLFEEDS %SOYMEAL LINSEED MEAL SCREENINGS % ALFALFA MEAL 


of Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc., at Dardanelle’s AVI Appreciation Day. 
Looking on at right is J. Frank Holt, Arkansas attorney general. 


Poultry Plant Opens; 
Groups Honor AVI 


DARDANELLE, ARK.— Residents 
of this area turned out in large num- 
bers recently to honor Arkansas Val- 
ley Industries, Inc., large integrated 
food and poultry firm, on “AVI Ap- 
preciation Day,” sponsored by the 
Dardanelle Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic groups. 

Highlights of the day were an 
hour-long parade through the Darda- 
nelle business district and the pres- 
entation of the “key to the city” to 
Harold Snyder, AVI president, by 
Mayor Joe D. Gault. Most Darda- 
nelle merchants had congratulatory 
slogans on their store fronts, and 
there were many congratulatory ad- 
vertisements in the local press. 

AVI employees were paid in $2 
bills so the firm’s payroll would have 
a greater impression on the local 
economy for the weekend. 

The celebration was instigated by 
the chamber of commerce to mark 
AVI’s assumption of control of a 
poultry processing operation in Dar- 
danelle. AVI’s general offices are at 
Dardanelle. The new poultry process- | 
ing operation is under the direction 
of AVI Foods, Inc.; Janet Davis 
Kitchens, Inc., and Dardanelle Ice & 

Cold Storage Co., subsidiaries of AVI. Or 


Special guests for the celebration 
included J. Frank Holt, Arkansas ; 
attorney general, and Pat Caviness, R Mi UM F U LT 5 
assistant to-the executive director of 


at the market place 


LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


110 033SNI1 | 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


Commission. 


Trace Mineral 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 


(left in... forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 


which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


THE HERMAN NAGEL Co. premium conditioning and customer profits. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
FILLS THE BILL TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S MEAL SALES OFFICES 
Bellevue 482-8201 Buffalo TL 2-5850 Decatur 429-5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Long Beach SP 5-3236 Minneapolis FE 1-5971 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


For Timely, Useful || SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


Industry Information 
FEEDSTUFFS BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MILLS: Edgewater, N.J. Bellevue, Ohio Chicago Ill. Decatur, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, iowa, £1 Centro, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 


mC 
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The Problem of Egg Shell 


Factors Affecting Egg Shell Quality Are: 


@ Physiological 
@ Pathological 


Defects in the shells of eggs are 
a serious problem to the producer 
and the distributor, and are even of 
concern to the housewife. Such char- 
acteristics as roughness, mottling 
and non-typical shape are objection- 
able, but the most serious problem is 
thinness of the egg shell since this 
condition results in economic loss be- 
cause of breakage. This problem, rec- 
ognized for many years, is being 
brought into focus with increased use 
of mechanical egg handling equip- 
ment. 

The shell of the egg is affected by 
physiological, pathological, environ- 
mental and nutritional factors. A ma- 
jor physiological effect is the trend 
toward thinner shells as the bird 
ages. Shortly after egg production 
starts shell thickness is the greatest. 
The longer the bird produces eggs 
the thinner the shells become. With 
birds bred for long periods of profit- 
able production, as are today’s laying 
strains, shell quality may become a 
problem before the flock has declined 
in rate of lay sufficiently to indicate 
it should be sold. Molting, either nat- 
ural or forced, will partially restore 
egg shell quality. 

Another physiological effect that 
has been observed is that the first 
and last eggs of a clutch are thicker 
than the other consecutive eggs. This 
is probably due to these eggs being 
held in the shell secreting part of the 
oviduct for a longer period of time 
before being laid. On the other hand, 
it has been noted in birds that take 
short pauses that the egg shells be- 
fore and after pauses are thinner. 
Rate of lay or intensity of egg pro- 
duction may also be correlated with 
shell thickness. High producers in a 
flock often produce the _ thinnest 
shells. 

Pathological Conditions 

Certain pathological conditions 
have been shown to affect egg shell 
quality. Birds affected with respira- 
tory diseases, such as_ infectious 
bronchitis and Newcastle disease, 
frequently lay abnormally shaped and 
shell-less eggs. It has been shown at 
the Western Washington Experiment 
Station that Newcastle disease and 
coccidiosis reduce shell thickness. 
Any disease that reduces feed intake 
will probably reduce shell quality. It 
is obvious that a good health pro- 
gram, including proper vaccination 
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where indicated, is essential for the 
maintenance of good shell quality. 
Aside from that, little can be done 
to deter the gradual decline in shell 
quality which occurs with time in 
every flock of layers, although many 
nutrient factors have been studied 
in this connection as will be discussed 
later. 

That environmental factors have 
an effect on shell thickness was first 
demonstrated by Kansas workers who 
showed many years ago that tem- 
perature over 70° F. resulted in a de- 
crease in thickness of egg shells of 
birds held under such an environment 
compared with others held under 
lower temperatures. This effect of 
high temperatures often explains the 
noticeable slump in egg shell quality 
in the late spring or early summer 
frequently reported by poultrymen. 
Such temperatures may temporarily 
accentuate the gradually declining 
trend in egg shell thickness. 

Temperatures above 70° F. reduce 
the blood calcium level of the bird. 
This is probably a direct effect but 
may be indirectly affected by reduced 
feed intake and, therefore, calcium 
intake during warm weather. This 
decrease in shell thickness at high 
temperatures may also be explained 
on the basis of reduced thyroidal ac- 
tivity, for the secretions of this gland 
are involved in calcium metabolism. 

In those geographical areas where 
temperatures seldom exceed 70° for 
more than a few hours of the day in 
the summer season only, it is doubt- 
ful if high temperatures would have 
a serious effect on egg shell thick- 
ness. The effect of cycling tempera- 
tures on various performance factors 
is now being studied by Pennsylvania 
State University. It may not be eco- 
nomical to insulate houses or to in- 
stall and use fans and foggers and 
other cooling methods for the pur- 
pose of improving shell quality if 
temperatures are above 70° F. for 
only part of the day. However, light 
colored reflective roofs would be de- 
sirable. In sections where warm 
nights as well as warm days are ex- 
perienced for extended periods of 
time, cooling of houses by insulation 
and other means might be worth- 
while. 

Nutritional Factors 


Many nutritional factors have been 
studied to determine their relation- 


TABLE 1. Results of 


Feeding of Vitamin C and Zinc, When Fed 
With and Without Supplemental Oyster Shell, on Egg Shell Quality 


Change in shell smooth.? from 
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ship, if any, with egg shell quality. 
Such nutrients as calcium, phosphor- 
us, vitamins C and D, manganese and 
zine are related in some way to the 
formation of egg shells. Sixty to 70% 
of the calcium for each egg shell is 
obtained from the daily feed intake 
while the other 30 to 40% is derived 
from the bones of the hen’s body. 
The National Research Council 
(N.R.C.) recommends a level of 
2.25% calcium in a laying ration. 
With today’s high producing stock 
being smaller in size, thereby requir- 
ing less feed and consequently con- 
suming less calcium, and with the 
present trend to the use of high en- 
ergy rations, of which a bird eats 
less, there has been some concern as 
to whether the 2.25% level is ade- 
quate. A report from the Idaho Sta- 
tion indicates that with temperatures 
less than 70° F., 3.75% calcium is 
necessary for highest specific gravity 
readings of whole eggs, a measure of 
egg shell thickness. With tempera- 
tures over 70° a calcium intake of 
4.50 to 5.00% is suggested. These lev- 
els of calcium for laying rations are 
higher than any previously reported 
for temperatures below 70° F. It 
should be pointed out that the above 
results were based on work done in 
environments that were controlled 
at about 75° and 55° F. except that 
in the late spring and summer the 
temperature in the low temperature 
environment approached that of the 
high temperature environment. Thus 
the normal daily fluctuations in tem- 
perature that most commercial flocks 
are subjected to did not exist. How 
many hours above 70° each day a hen 
must be submitted to in order to de- 
crease the thickness of its egg shells 
is not known. It should be noted 
further relative to the Idaho work 
that the only experiment conducted 
at temperatures below 70° had no 
level of calcium between 2.25% and 
3.75%. Furthermore, replications for 
each calcium level within the tem- 
perature zones were not used. It was 
interesting to note in this work that 
egg production was unaffected by the 
high calcium levels but that feed ef- 
ficiency was somewhat reduced. 


Access to Oyster Shell 


Recently in an experiment at the 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station, the effect on shell quality of 
permitting pullets between the sixth 
and 11th months of egg production 
to have access to oyster shell was 
studied. These birds had been fed a 
2.25% calcium ration. The results 
shown in Table 1 indicate that the 
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2.64% level of calcium in the mash, 
which comprised 60% of the ration, 
and with access to oyster shell, were 
individually indexed for specific grav- 
itw. for three days. For 10 days two 
of the pens were then fed a mash 
which had the calcium content raised 
to 5.00%. Free choice oyster shell 
feeding was continued. Following 
this the eggs were again observed 
for specific gravity for a three day 
period. When all birds laying in both 
observation periods were considered 
there were no differences between 
treatments. However, when only 
birds that laid at least two eggs in 
each of the three day periods were 
considered there was less decrease in 
specific gravity for those birds fed 
the mash which had been increased 
in calcium content to 5.00%, equiva- 
lent to about 3.00% in the mash and 
grain diet. 

In the Idaho experiments men- 
tioned above it was found that free- 
choice shell fed with a 2.25% cal- 
cium ration resulted in a progres- 
sively increasing calcium intake 
throughout the laying year. This re- 
sulted in significantly higher specific 
gravity in the winter and spring with 
a trend in that direction in the sum- 
mer. The average yearly calcium lev- 
el of the diet under this free-choice 
system was 3.63%. However, shell 
quality more nearly paralleled that 
of the 3.00% calcium ration, in which 
the calcium came from ground oyster 
shell, than it did the 3.75% calcium 
ration. It was felt that this indicated 
that calcium supplied as whole shell, 
fed free-choice, was not as efficiently 
utilized as shell flour. However, in 
another experiment hen size shell in- 
corporated in the mash was not in- 


Treatment® —Change in sp. gr. ‘rom— 
. - decline in specific gravity was less, | ferior to shell flour when both were 
ee choice ‘elim. to 5th pd.¢ obsv. prelim. to Sth obsv. 
oo shell Supplement oy lots "; rations By lots By rations | though not significantly different, in | compared at 2.25 and 3.38% calcium. 
Paci those pens that were permitted free Further studies by the Idaho work- 
No None —20°* —23°° 75 1 choice consumption of oyster shell. | ers, using two inherently different 
—2% 16 In another trial, the results of which | strains with respect to shell quality, 
No Vitamin CT — —25 = 8% are shown in Table 2, four pens of | have shown significant differences in 
150 13-month-old pullets each on a | specific gravity of eggs, from birds 
—33 19 
No Vitamin C & Zinc —30 —35 92 76 
—40 60 TABLE 2. The Effect of Increasing Calcium in Mash* on Specific Gravity 
Yes None —10 —17 85 82 of Eggs When Free-Choice Oyster Shell Is Being Fed 
—23 78 
Yes Vitamin C —07 —20 85 84 Min. No. eggs 
—33 83 observed/hen/ Specific gravity [(Sp. Gr. —1) 1,000] 
Yes Zinc —I7 —24 94 79 Calcium in mash*® 3-day period Prelim. Post change Difference 
—30 63 
2.64% throughout? ............... 80.4 79.3 
*Basal ration contained approximately 2.25% calcium. 2 81.3 80.3 —1.0 
4 *Smoothness was scored from 0, smooth, to 3, extremely rough, resulting from calcareous de- | 2.64% changed to 5.0%f ......... I 80.8 79.8 —1.0 
Lis posits on the shell surface. 2 81.4 81.0 —0.4 


tA period is 28 days. 
{Vitamin C and zinc fed at 20 gm./ton and 50 ppm, respectively. 


‘2 *Mash comprised 60% of ration and whole grain 40%. 
= **Difference in specific gravity x 10,000. 


tHen size oyster shell conti ly available 
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fed diets containing 3.75% calcium 
compared to others receiving diets 
with 2.25%. A commercial laboratory 
in Pennsylvania has reported im- 
proved shell quality for New Hamp- 
shire layers in cages when fed lev- 
els above the N.R.C. recommended 
level, while, on the other hand, Mich- 
igan experiments failed to demon- 
strate a difference in shell thickness 
between 1.9, 2.25, 2.8 and 3.5% cal- 
cium levels. 


Ascorbic Acid 


In Colorado experiments, with di- 
ets containing 40 gm. of ascorbic 
acid per ton, calcium levels of 2.5 
and 3.0% produced significantly 
thicker egg shells that did a level 
of 2.0%. Ontario workers, using birds 
that had been in production for a 
year, reported that with diets of 1.0, 
2.55 and 4.0% calcium, significant in- 
creases in specific gravity and sig- 
nificant decreases in egg weight loss 
occurred with increasing calcium lev- 
els. In this experiment the birds were 
kept at a constant temperature be- 
tween 75-80° F. 

At the present time, the N.R.C. is 
not yet convinced that the recom- 
mended level of 2.25% calcium for 
layers should be adjusted upward. 

While phosphorus levels within 
reason do not seem to have an ef- 
fect on egg shell quality, neverthe- 
less it should be pointed out that 
phosphorus is involved in the depo- 
sition and withdrawal of the skeletal 
calcium used in shell formation. It 
is essential that a laying ration have 
a minimum of 0.4% inorganic phos- 
phorus. 

The mineral manganese has been 
shown to be related to egg shell 
quality. It is quite generally recom- 
mended that this mineral be included 
in laying rations although the N.R.C. 
does not make a recommendation. 
The N.R.C. does suggest a level of 
15 mg. per pound of ration for breed- 
ing hens. Manganese functions in 
shell formation primarily as a compo- 
nent of enzymes which are necessary 
for the proper absorption and utili- 
zation of calcium and phosphorus. 


Carbonic Anhydrase 


Zine is another mineral that is in- 
volved in shell formation because it 
is a component of the enzyme car- 
bonic anhydrase, which is an impor- 
tant factor in the conversion of cal- 
cium in the feed to calcium in the 
egg shell. Maryland experiments 
showed an effect of supplemental 
zine on egg shell quality when the 
birds were fed a low zinc diet (7 
ppm.). The addition of supplemental 
zine to ordinary laying rations is of 
questionable value, apparently suffi- 
cient being supplied by the ingredi- 
ents commonly used. In the experi- 
ment at the Western Washington Ex- 
periment Station previously referred 
to, the results of which are given in 
Table 1, the effects of adding supple- 
mental zinc to an ordinary laying 
ration were observed. The norma! de- 
cline in specific gravity was not re- 
tarded by the addition of 50 ppm. of 
zinc. Likewise, experiments at Idaho 
did not indicate a beneficial effect 
on egg shell quality from additions 
of zinc to laying rations. 

Many minerals are involved indi- 
rectly in shell or bone formation 
through the enzymes they are a part 
of and accordingly there have been 
attempts to determine if increasing 
their intake would favorably affect 
shell quality. The results have been 
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disappointing. Recently kelp ash was 
used in Maryland experiments be- 
cause it is such a good source of 
many trace minerals; however, no 
improvement in shell thickness was 
noted. The belief on the part of some 
poultrymen that milk products will 
improve shell quality was checked in 
Idaho and Maryland experiments. 
The inclusion of 2.5% dried whey in 
2.25, 3.00 or 3.75% calcium rations 
or a 2.25% calcium ration with free- 
choice oyster shell was of no bene- 
fit in maintaining better shells in the 
Idaho research. This was also true 
for calcium lactate in trials at that 
station. Furthermore, lactose and cal- 
cium lactate were not very prom- 
ising as judged from a preliminary 
Maryland report. 

The thyroid gland has been impli- 
cated in calcium metabolism. Since 
iodine is a component of thyroxin, 
the active fraction of the thyroid 
gland, iodine can be considered as in- 
volved in shell formation. Studies 
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LABORATORY REPORT ON 
RANCH CUBE PELLETIZING 


Baroid Chemical’s Feed Research Program has found that 
the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cube 
formulas increases pellet production and hardness while re- 
ducing “fines.” 

The accompanying chart shows that the pelleting rate at 
maximum pellet mill capacity increases substantially when 
Baroid’s NATIONAL West- 


ern is used as a pelleting 120 
aid. Note that both pellet 
hardness and production = 110} 
rate go up as the percentage " 3 
of bentonite in the ration 
increases. 
Optimum performance is = 
reached at a 2-3% concentra- = 4 
tion of NATIONAL West- | © 
ern. This amount gives a 
13-15% rise in the pelleting t+ 
rate and an 11-12% increase Percent NATIONAL Western Bentonite 


in pellet hardness. As little 
as 1% bentonite improves the pelleting rate nearly 10% and 
raises pellet hardness 8%. 

In tests conducted at Baroid Chemicals’ Research Lab- 
oratories, NATIONAL Western Bentonite replaced an equiv- 
alent quantity of milo in 20% protein cattle feed rations. More 
detailed information on the use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Bentonite in ranch cubes can be obtained by mailing the 
coupon beiow. 
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storage, feed mixing and load-out facilities now under construction for Mont- 
gomery-Bucks Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Souderton, Pa. Current facil- 
ities produce 60 tons of feed per day, and this new facility will provide an in- 
creased capacity of 12-14 tons per hour of mixed feeds and grain storage 
capacity of 16,800 bu. The new addition provides for receiving bulk ingredi- 
ents or grain from trucks or cars with distribution to the grain storage tanks 
or to 17 in-plant ingredient storage bins with a total capacity of 400 to 420 
tons with necessary cleaning and weighing units; new grinding and mixing 
plant with 12-14 tons per hour capacity; finished feed bulk storage of 50 tons; 
and a mobile type bulk load-out scale for loading bulk trucks. Design, equip- 
ment and erection are being handled by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 


Muncy, Pa. 


with iodinated casein, which has thy- 
roxin-like activity, have indicated 
that this compound may have a ten- 
dency to improve quality of shells 
laid by inherently poor shell quality 
individuals. 


Vitamin D Importance 


Two vitamins seem to be involved 
in the mechanisms that control egg 
shell formation. The importance of 
vitamin D in connection with calcium 
absorption and metabolism is well 
known and needs little comment. A 
level of 225 I.C.U. of vitamin D, per 
pound of laying ration is recommend- 
ed by the N.R.C. Studies at the West- 
ern Washington Experiment Station 
failed to demonstrate any advantage 
of increasing this vitamin or calcium, 
either in combination or separately, 
throughout the year. 

Colorado workers have recently 
called our attention to ancther vita- 
min, ascorbic acid of vitamin C, that 
seems to be associated with egg shell 
deposition. Particularly at tempera- 
tures above 70°, with higher levels of 
calcium than recommended by 
N.R.C., and with protein levels low- 
er than commonly used in commer- 
cial rations, these workers have 
shown significant increases in egg 
shell thickness in some trials and 
not in others with levels of vitamin 
C varying from 10 to 40 gm. per ton. 
Moreover, they were able to demon- 
strate differences in egg shell 
strength, as determined by hitting 
two eggs together, between lots of 
birds receiving supplemental ascor- 
bic acid and those not on the sup- 
plemented diet. A beneficial effect on 
shell quality was not demonstrated 
by Arizona workers when they fed 
vitamin C to birds subjected to high 
summer temperatures. They used a 
level of 2 Ib. of ascorbic acid per ton, 
over 20 times more than was used 
by the Colorado researchers who 
point out this level may have had an 
adverse effect. 

An experiment at the Western 
Washington Experiment Station to 
determine if ascorbic acid would im- 
prove shell quality under Western 
Washington summer conditions has 
been conducted and the results are 
shown in Table 1. A level of 20 gm. 
of ascorbic acid per ton was fed to 
duplicate pens of 70 birds each with 
diets containing 2.25% calcium with 
and without free choice oyster shell. 
An additional two pens on the same 
calcium level received the vitamin C 
supplement plus 50 ppm. of zinc. The 
pullets were 11 months of age when 
the five months experiment was 


started in June. The results as meas- 
ured by specific gravity and shell 
smoothness do not indicate an im- 
provement in shell quality as a re- 
sult of vitamin C supplementation. 
Similar results have been reported in 
Ottawa, Ontario, Idaho, Iowa and 
Maryland studies. 

Results of studies with antibiotics 
and tranquilizers have been conflict- 
ing and it is generally agreed that 
they are not helpful in promoting 
better shell quality except under con- 
ditions of stress from disease or high 
temperatures. It should be pointed 
out in connection with the feeding 
of antibiotics that the potentiation 
of antibiotics, or increasing the blood 
level of these drugs by reducing the 
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calcium carbonate level of a laying 
ration, will affect egg shell quality 
adversely within a very short time. 

Such drugs as sulfanilamide and 
sulfapyridine will have an adverse 
effect on shell quality because of 
their inhibition of the enzyme, car- 
bonic anhydrase. Other sulfonamides, 
at least at the levels commonly used, 
are without effect. 


Genetic Factors 

Some of the physiological, patho- 
logical, environmental and nutrition- 
al factors that affect egg shell qual- 
ity have been described. Genetic fac- 
tors also affect shell quality. While 
the various ramifications of the egg 
shell problem have not been solved 
and probably will not be solved for 
a long time, if ever, there are a few 
things that can be done to help the 
problem. These are: (1) stock should 
be purchased from breeders that are 
known to be working on the egg 
shell problem; (2) diseases should be 
controlled by practicing good man- 


agement and using a sound vaccina- 
tion program; (3) a ration contain- 
ing the N.R.C. recommended amounts 
of the various nutrients should be 
fed and extra calcium provided by 
means of free choice oyster shell or 
limestone grit; (4) only young birds, 
not over 12 months in lay, should be 
kept because egg shell quality de- 
clines with age, with forced molting 
suggested if birds are to be kept 
longer; (5) if temperatures above 
70° F. are common, insulation and 
cooling methods should be adopted. 


Business Increase Told 


DENVER—Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. has reported net income for 
the nine months ended Feb. 28, 1961, 
at $791,554, or $1.43 a share, com- 
pared with $708,921, or $1.28 a share 
in the like period a year ago. Net 
sales and other operating income 
were listed at $91,134,848, compared 
with $94,443,282. 


Credit Outstanding for 
Broiler Production Up 
In February in South 


ATLANTA—An increase was reg- 
istered during February in both trade 
and bank credit outstanding for broil- 
er production at selected feed manu- 
facturing firms and commercial 
banks in the Sixth Federal Reserve 


District, the research department of | 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


reported at the close of March. 
However, total credit outstanding 
at these reporting feed firms and 
banks still was sharply below the to- 
tal of a year earlier, the Atlanta bank 
said. 
Dealer accounts of trade credit ad- 
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vanced for broiler production by se- | 


lected feed manufacturing plants in 
the district increased proportionately 
more than producer accounts. Out- 
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standings of bank credit rose in both 
dealer and producer accounts in Feb- 
ruary. 

New loans from district banks for 
broiler production decreased month- 
to-month in dealer accounts but in- 
creased sharply in producer accounts, 
according to the Atlanta bank’s re- 
port. Repayments to banks by both 
dealers and producers declined from 
January to February of this year. 

“A sharp upsurge in broiler place- 
ments in five (of the six) district 
states occurred in February, 1961,” 
bank officials reported, “and they ex- 
ceeded placements a year ago by a 
wide margin. 

“Prices received by farmers for 
broilers in district states increased 
sharply from an average of 15.7¢ Ib. 
in mid-January, 1961, to 17.1¢ Ib. in 
mid-February, 1961. Prices in mid- 
February, 1960, averaged 17¢ lb.” 

States in the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District are Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee. 
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By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimental sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 

the nation. 300 pages, 101 illustrations 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable 
style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic ..........-.eeeees 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 
PRODUCTION 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, |17 illustrations 


$4.00 


“APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson and G. C. Cook 


Another new, and comprehensive book in this series presented in easy-to-read style. Find- 
ings are besed upon extensive research by the $4 00 


PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1956—IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS: ingredient receiving, grain 
processing, mixing, pelleting, packing, warehousing, high-molasses, 
maintenance ....... 


1957—-W AREHOUSING COSTS: bagged feed handling operations, 
etc. . .$15.00 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and _— typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 
and cost study ..... . $15.00 


1959—-SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements .............2++0000: $15.00 


Egg Producers of 
Arkansas Consider 


‘Breaking Plants 


LITTLE ROCK—Arkansas poultry- 
men, faced with possible overpreduc- 
tion of consumer eggs, are consider- 
ing establishment of egg breaking 
plants in the state. 

Meetings to discuss this type of 
operation were held in Little Rock 
and Springdale, and committees were 
appointed to obtain information on 
which to base future plans. 

Initially, poultry producers and 
feed integrators learned that there 
may be as many problems connected 
with a successful breaking operation 
as there are with production of re- 
tail eggs. 
John Randolph, operator of Delight 
Egg Co., Hope, said, “Some times 
you lose out because you can’t han- 
dle a big order. Other times you find 
your frozen stocks don’t move be- 
cause small buyers can’t handle your 
output. You will run into sales prob- 
lems.” 

Harry Perry, Seymour Foods, To- 
peka, Kansas, cautioned the Spring- 
dale meeting to “be sure of your 
ground before you get into the egg 
processing business in any way.” He 
warned that egg breaking plant oper- 
ation is entirely different from the 
present type of Arkansas egg pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Perry told the meeting that an 
egg processor will be attracted to 
Arkansas if there is sufficient annual 
volume of eggs to keep a plant in 
operation daily. 

He said that high quality eggs are 
needed for breaking plants and that 
breakers were more likely to con- 
tract for their supplies with feed 
companies rather than with indivi- 
dual operations. 

Jerry Hinshaw, general manager of 
the Arbor Acres Farm at Springdale, 
said the problem should be ap- 
proached positively. 

He added, “We have 3 million com- 
mercial hens in the state now. Some 
people think we'll have 15 million 
five years from now. The opportuni- 
ties are great—if we make the most 
of them.” 


Elliott Roosevelt 
Ends Enzyme Career 


MINNEAPOLIS — Elliott Roose- 
velt, who attempted to reorganize the 
bankrupt Northern Biochemical Co., 
Sheldon, Iowa, has joined a Minne- 
apolis printing firm as a publications 
administrator. 

Hoffman Callan Co., which publish- 
es 17 monthly and quarterly maga- 
zines, announced April 6 that Mr. 
Roosevelt had joined its administra- 
tive staff. Mr. Roosevelt came to Min- 
neapolis from Sheldon where he had 
attempted to salvage the enzyme 
marketing firm of Northern Bio- 
chemical after it went into bank- 
ruptcy. The chief stockholder in the 
now defunct operation was convicted 
bank embezzler Mrs. Burniece Geiger. 
Mr. Roosevelt had been named finan- 
cial adviser for the firm just before 
discovery of the embezzlement 
brought the roof down on both the 
bank and the enzyme marketing op- 
eration. 


—_ 


NEW OHIO FEED FIRM 

MARIETTA, OHIO—Articles of in- 
corporation for Pioneer Feed & Sup- 
ply, Inc., of Marietta have been filed 
with Secretary of State Ted W. 
Brown. Stock of the new corpora- 
tion is listed at 500 shares with par 
value of $100. Incorporators are listed 
as Keith William Doak, Walter J. 
Hiener and Herbert E. Smith. 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS!! 


MIX with QUALITY 


MEAT BONE MEAL 


MEAT AND 
BONE MEAL 


PHONE: MELROSE 3-4411 


Kem Milling 


Company 
New Brighton, Minn. 


ERIEZ Magnetic Minute 


60 seconds that will help you 
improve operating efficiency. 


NEW FROM ERIEZ... 
VOLUMATIC FEEDER 


MACHINE combines vibrating 
hopper, feeder, and controls in a 
single compact package 

Your packaging, weighing, bagging, 
and mixing operations will be improved 
four ways with this new Eriez Hi-Vi® 
Volumatic Feeder Machine. 
Check these cost-cutting features: 
ACCURATE ... cuts out waste, saves you 
money by precision handling of most any 
dry bulk material. 
DEPENDABLE ... Exclusive Hi-Vi perma- 
nent-magnetic dual vibratory action 
assures uniform flow of dry materials; 
eliminates troublesome rear-end dead 
spots, front-end flip. Totally-enclosed 
drive unit means trouble-free operation. 
VERSATILE . . . moisture and dust resistant 
enclosed units can be safely installed any- 
where! Three popularly sized models pro- 
vide unlimited range of feed rates from 
a trickle of a few ounces to 10 tons per 
hour. Built-in intermittent feed feature 
optional. All models are available in de- 
signs for hazardous, dusty locations. 
ECONOMICAL... variable transformer AC 
controls means you need no rectifiers, ex- 
clusive fibre glass springs cut maintenance 
costs and offer more positive control. 
For FREE descriptive bulletin write .. . 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
118R Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


MAGNA-THOUGHT 


When new products are 
needed to improve your 
operating efficiency, trust 
Eriez to provide them . 
and to make them 


R. W. SHIVELY 


A GROWTH COMPANY... 
10 NEW PRODUCTS IN THE LAST 5 YEARS 


dse FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 
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NEW IDENTIFICATION—Two of the first feed bags te be identified in 


line with Central Soya’s new corporate identification system are shown 
here being packed and sewn at the company’s Decatur, Ind., feed mill. The 
bags feature a revised Master Mix brand mark. They also carry the com- 
pany’s new corporate mark, and the company and division names. Looking 
on while Robert Rawley (center) weighs, packs, and sews the bags are, 
from left: Lee Higgins and E. E. Reynolds, general sales manager and direc- 
tor of marketing, respectively, for the McMillen feed division, and Tom H. 


Allwein, plant manager. 


Updated New Mexico 
Feed Legislation 
Signed Into Law 


SANTA FE, N.M.—Governor Ed- 
win L. Mechem has signed the “New 
Mexico Commercial Feed Law of 
1961,” a comprehensive updating of 
state legislation and amendments 
dating back to 1929. 


As in past amendments, the new | aities for non-compliance are stated. 


law makes the Board of Regents of | 


New Mexico State University respon- 
sible for regulation of the sale and 
distribution of commercial feeds and 
customer-formula feeds throughout 
the state. 

The updated law details regulatory 
practices generally current in the 
feed industry nationally. Each com- 
mercial feed must be registered be- 
fore being distributed in the state, 
but customer-formula feeds are ex- 
empt from such registration. Each 
application for registration must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2 and all 
registrations expire each Dec. 31. 
Changes in the guarantee of either 
chemical or ingredient composition 
of a registered feed may be permit- 
ted provided there is satisfactory evi- 
dence that such changes would not 
result in a lowering of the feeding 
value of the product for the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

Labeling requirements include: the 
net weight, the name or brand, the 
guaranteed analysis of the commer- 
cial feed, the common or usual name 
of each ingredient used, and the name 
and principal address of the person 
responsible for distributing the com- 
mercial feed. Labels must be affixed 
to the bag or container, or in the 
case of bulk feed, the label must ac- 
company delivery. Rules for custom- 
er-formula feed—to be labeled by in- 
voice—are also stated. 


Feed Labeling Rules 


One section adds: “If a commer- 
cial feed or a customer-formula feed 
contains a non-nutritive substance 
which is intended for use in the diag- 
nosis, cure, mitigation, treatment or 
prevention of disease or which is in- 
tended to affect the structure or any 
function of the animal body, the 
Board of Regents may require the 
label to show the amount present, 
directions for use, and/or warnings 
against misuse of the feed.” 

Inspection fees will be 12¢ per ton, 
except where feed is distributed in 
packages of 5 Ib. or less when an an- 
nual inspection fee of $20 may be 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


| 
| 


paid. Quarterly statements must be 
filed showing number of tons dis- 
tributed, and inspection fees must ac- 
company them. Where more than one 
person is involved in the distribution 
of a commercial feed, the person who 
distributes to the consumer is re- 
sponsible for reporting the tonnage 
and paying the inspection fee unless 
the report and payment have been 
made by a prior distributor of the 
feed. Records must be kept and pen- 


Adulteration and misbranding are 
defined, and procedures for inspec- 
tion, sampling, analysis and enforce- 
ment of regulations are detailed. Pen- 
alties from $5 to $100 are set for the 
first violation and fines from $100 to 
$1,000 are set for subsequent viola- 
tions. 

Copies of the bill and further in- 
formation will be provided by the 
Agriculture Department of New Mex- 
ico State University, University Park, 
N. M. The new bill will take effect 
Jan. 1, 1962. 


> 


HOG CHOLERA OUTBREAK 

ATLANTA, GA.—Reports of sev- 
eral outbreaks of hog cholera in the 
state have brought a warning for pre- 
ventive action immediately in order 
to avoid, if possible, a repetition of 
last year’s epidemic which cost farm- 
ers $500,000. Reports reaching 
the state department of agriculture 
of outbreaks led Commissioner Phil 
Campbell to issue the warning. 


} mill shown with the control 
| fully automatic batching 
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necticut Co- 
Manchester, 
constructed by Fitz- 


New plant of the Central 
operative Farmers Ass'n., Inc., 
nn designed and 


Emanuel Hirth, general manager of the new 
panel for the 
system 


Utilizing old equipment wherever possible, 
Fitzpatrick cuts new mill or modernization 
costs. These 100 h.p. and 75 h.p. hammer- 
mills, and attrition mill were brought in 
from the old plant. 


Central 
Connecticut Co-op 
lowers costs with 
Fitzpatrick built 
automated mill! 


The Central Connecticut Coopera- 
tive Farmers Ass’n., Inc., Manchester, 
Conn., has emphatically demonstrated 
the economy of replacing an obsolete 

. but not worn out ... feed mill 


with an up-to-date automated mill. 
The new facility made possible an 
immediate 20% increase in produc- 
tion at a savings of 40% in produc- 
tion costs. 


Present production of poultry feeds 
runs between 1,200 and 1,500 tons 
weekly, which will make it possible 
for the association to admit more egg 
producer members. Production can be 
increased as needed. 


Sound interesting? Write us today 
for complete details! 


Raymond Kristof, production superintendent, 
checks pellets as they come out of pellet 
mill. He is well pleased with the outstand- 
ing performance of the new automated plant. 


FEED MILL ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURE, ERECTION 


U. E. FITZPATRICK & COMPANY, BURKET, INDIANA 
bert BOARD OF TRADE BLOG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
\ EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT — 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 


Feed Tugnedients 
74 Nationwide Senrutce from the Heart of America 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 


25 YEARS 


4 


Catl 


| 


DEDICATED 10 


SERVICE VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 
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OPEN 
THIS 
DOOR 


1O 
ADDED 


FEED 


FEED 
MERCHANDISING 


MOBILE 


its UNIQUE Desion 
EARNS MORE AT LOWER 


OPERATING COST! 


No need to go into mechanical details 
here. Point we want to make is this: From 
its unmatched “all weather” feed storage 
and merchandising compartment to its ex- 
clusive granular grind control, the B&L is 
designed to sell profitable complete ra- 
tions. 

You can open-the-door to increased feed 
sales . . . through service . . . when you 
forge ahead of your competition with 


FOR BROCHURE 
Also our representative can pro- 
vide you with factual local data 
on how a B&L can benefit you. 
No Obligation. 


-& LEAS 


1291 Twelfth Street $.W. 
European Representatives: 


EURAM, A. 
10 Place De La Gare Lausanne, Switzerland 


Cedar Rapids, lowe 


TABLE 7. Carcass Grades on Al! Birds Marketed at 13 Weeks of Age 


Floor space 
.8 sq. ft. 1.0 sq. ft. 1.2 sq. ft. 
% % % 
Grade C: 
Condemned: 
17 2.0 5 


*All were found on the males. Determination was made on the processing line by the authors. 


TABLE 8. Assumed Costs of Production 


Fixed overhead 


Chick and brooding Feed 
(per chick basis) (per sq. ft. per yr.) (per pound) 
cents cents cents 
1.00 4.75 Finisher ..... 4.10 
2.00 3.45 
.50 Taxes, insurance and repairs .. 2.36 
Electricity and misc. .. -50 —_ 
— 14.65 
14.00 


*Omitted in calculations for sexes reared intermingled. 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 26) 


quality, was greater for males than 
for females and for intermingled 
rearing than for separate rearing. 

(10) Returns per year were in- 
versely related to floor space. 

(11) The most profitable market 
age varied between 10 and 12 weeks, 
depending upon the factors of sex, 
floor space and method of rearing. 

(12) Considering all treatments, 
maximum labor income occurred for 
males reared at .8 sq. ft. to 11 weeks 
of age. 


Workshop 9 


Questions asked Dr. Wisman dur- 
ing the workshop session and his an- 
swers follow: 

How did the consumer indicate her 
desire for a heavier broiler? 

I stated that it was my opinion 
there was a potentially good market 
for a heavy broiler, or light roaster. 
This was supported by talking to cer- 
tain market and processor people. 
This study was not intended to in- 
clude consumer demand but only to 
determine age of maximum produc- 
tion efficiency and as it is influenced 
by floor space, sex and separate rear- 
ing of sexes. This question has to be 
answered first before consumer pref- 
erences, carcass quality, condemna- 
tion problems, etc., can be tackled. 

Since feed efficiency decreases 


(more feed required per pound of 
meat) as birds get older, wouldn’t it 
be better to grow five flocks per year 
rather than four flocks to 10 or 11 
weeks of age? 

Only to a certain point. We wanted 
to determine in this study what age 
this point was, i.e, where lowered 
feed conversion overcame lowered 
chick costs (greater for more lots 
per year). Age and number of lots 
per year, as well as feed efficiency by 
age, all have to be considered. 

How are we going to reduce blis- 
ters and disease at these older ages? 

Reports by geneticists indicate 
that feathering on breast of males 
can be improved through breeding. 
This is chief cause of blisters, remem- 
ber none were found on females to 
13 weeks of age. Other environmen- 
tal factors cause blisters which man- 
agement know-how should be able to 
solve. The same can be said of dis- 
ease as far as finding better environ- 
ment. I certainly wouldn’t think all 
broilers should be grown to 11 or 12 
weeks. At present it would be a gam- 
ble to hold broilers beyond nine 
weeks, for those who would chance 
it this study shows it could be more 
efficient, providing too much addi- 
tional mortality would not occur. 

If you were keeping broilers to 11 
or 12 weeks of age, what feeding pro- 
gram would you use? 

This is another “next thing” to 
look at. We would determine if a 
“post-finisher” ration (lower pro- 
tein) would be in order. If sexes are 


TABLE 9. Total Costs of Production per Pound per Lot of Sexes Reared separately* 


Weeks of age 

Sq. ft. 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Males reared separately 
8 16.02 15.09 14,35 14.00 13.84 14.19 14.49 
1.0 16.06 15.09 14.38 14.14 14.03 14.23 14.65 
1.2 16.18 15.44 14.32 14.06 14.11 14.10 14.30 

Females reared separately 
8 17.17 16.19 15.45 15.27 15.05 15.42 15.84 
1.0 17.93 16.73 15.96 15.52 15.50 15.55 16.13 
1.2 17.78 16.92 15.83 15.65 15.58 16.42 16.02 


*Costs could not be determined for each sex when reared intermingled, since only feed con- 
sumption by pen was recorded. Values in boid face type are minimums. 


TABLE 10. Total Costs of Production per Pound per Lot for Combined Sexes* 


Weeks of age 

Sq. ft. 7 8 lo 12 13 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Sexes reored separately 
4 16.55 15.59 14.84 14.55 14.25 14.72 15.08 
1.0 16.85 15.85 15.07 14.68 14.47 14.79 15.29 
1.2 16.87 16.11 14.99 14.76 14.74 15.11 15.50 

Sexes reared intermingled 
38 15.75 14.95 14.31 14.17 14.18 14.48 14.80 
1.0 16.25 15.36 14.55 14.26 14.29 14.33 14.76 


grown separately, more custom-made 
rations would be advantageous. 

In your discussion, I believe you 
stated that there was no difference 
in percent loss in live weight between 
age or sex from hauling. Your slide 
shows 1.2% difference between the 
males at nine and 18 weeks of age. 
Could you say that this amount of 
loss is not significant? 

This 1.2% difference was not sta- 
tistically significant, meaning next 
time the picture could be reversed. 
This 1.2%, therefore, is the same as 
no percent difference. 

If you were keeping broilers to 11 
or 12 weeks of age, what feeding pro- 
grom would you use? 

(Question asked of and answered 
by Dr. L. M. Potter.) A 25% protein 
diet would be fed to 4 to 5 weeks of 
age, a 22 to 23% protein diet to 8 or 
9 weeks of age and 20 to 21% protein 
diet to 11 or 12 weeks of age. 


Dr. 
On Turkey Ration 
With 1.85 Conversion 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Dr. Rollin 
Thayer, Oklahoma State University 
poultry nutritionist, reported here 
that turkeys fed a ration based on 
“daily nutrient intake” were ready 
for market from three to five weeks 
earlier than birds fed on a conven- 
tional ration. (Feedstuffs, March 18, 
page 1.) 

Dr. Thayer and his assistant Ken- 
neth Dunklegod, a graduate student 
at Oklahoma State, said the results 
were based on an Arkansas field test 
involving 75,900 turkeys. He also re- 
ported on a similar test in Nebraska. 

The Oklahcma State nutritionist 
outlined his report in a conference of 
feed and turkey men held here re- 
cently. 

He said Broad Breasted Bronze 
hens fed the ration in the Arkansas 
test weighed 12 Ib. in 16 weeks on 
1.85 lb. of feed per pound of gain. 
And the toms in the same test 
weighed 24 Ib. in 21 weeks on 2.25 
lb. of feed per pound of gain. 

The birds were ready for market 
from three to five weeks ahead of 
50,000 birds on a conventional ra- 
tion, he said. 

Amino Acids Balanced 

The formula is based on a high 
energy ration in which 18 amino 
acids are balanced instead of the five 
usually balanced in conventional ra- 
tions. 

Tracy Barrett, whose firm spon- 
sored the meeting, said: “It looks 
like a really practical ration. The real 
test will come, of course, when it is 
fed to birds in commercial flocks un- 
der a variety of management condi- 
tions.” 

Dr. Thayer urged experimental use 
of the ration. He said a producer 
could do this by putting one lot of 
birds on the daily nutrient intake- 
based ration and another lot on his 
usual feed. 

Sponsoring the conference with the 
Tracy Barrett Co. were the Clinton 
(Iowa) Corn Processing Co.; Dia- 
mond V Mills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Stabilized Vitamins Co., 
Garfield, N.J. 


Georgia Appointment 


ATLANTA, GA. — Fred G. Coates 
has been appointed secretary-treasur- 
er and manager of the Farmers 
Hatchery & Supply Co., according to 
Al Livers, president. 

He has purchased the financial in- 
terest of William Martin, manager 
for the past eight years. 

Mr. Coates was formerly manager 
of the Farm Supply Store, High 
Springs, Fla., and also was connected 
with the Poultry Health Service, 
Jacksonville. 


NEW IDAHO FIRM 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—A new 
firm dealing in all types of livestock 
feeds and crop seeds, the Kirkbride 
& Goodwin Feed & Seed Co. here, 
opened its doors recently. Owners 
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What phosphorus supplement for 400,000,000 broilers 


Each year over 400 million broilers are fed Cura-phos and, 
added to that, there are equally impressive numbers of other 
types of poultry and other species of animals that are con- 
sistently and continuously showing the same results. 


Results are always the same: top growth, health, bone for- 
mation and feed efficiency. That’s why Cura-phos is the 
choice of more and more feed manufacturers. Let us send 


you the complete Cura-phos story, without obligation on your 
part. We'd like the opportunity to prove to your satisfaction 
that Cura-phos is the best buy on the market today! 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIlinois 
Savannah Bank & Trust Company Building, Savannah, Georgia 
361 East Paces Ferry Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 


CURA-PHOS—FIRST CHOICE IN FEEDS! 


Established 1850 


Va 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7415—Corn 
Sheller 


Introduction of the New Triumph 
6-C corn sheller has been announced 
by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
The firm points out that the sheller 
will be displayed for the first time 
in the company’s booth at the Na- 
tional Feed Show May 7-10 in Chi- 
cago. 

The new sheller, with capacities up 
to 750 bu. of ear corn per hour, is 
said to offer many field-proved, 
patented features previously avail- 
able only in large machines, assur- 
ing efficient, low cost operations un- 
der all service conditions. 

A company spokesman stated that 
the newly designed, over-size clean- 
ing unit extends the entire length of 
the shelling cylinder, greatly improv- 
ing the cleaning action. A new con- 
cept in air control—the Breather 
Hood — eliminates reverse air cur- 
rents in the shelled corn hopper and 
balances air drawn by the cleaner, 
avoiding tendency for air to remove 
the shelled corn with the cobs and 


r 


Ne. 7413—Hog Feeder 

Ne. 7414—Bin Fiow Device 

Ne. 7415—Corn Sheller 

[) Ne. 7416—Coccidiosis Booklet 
Ne. 7417—Portable Unit 

Ne. 7419—Equipment Leasing 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE - 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


Others (list numbers) ........... 


GLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


shucks, assuring maximum shellout. 

It is said that even the smallest 
particles of cobs and shucks are 
blown away, leaving thoroughly 
cleaned, readily marketable corn. A 
fully accessible screen completely 
surrounds the cylinder, giving great- 
er effective screen area. Two sets of 
Triumph’s curved comb bars control 
the movement of the corn through 
the shelling area minimizing corn 
loss. 

A 25 h.p. motor provides power for 
shelling, cleaning, and discharge of 
cobs and shucks. When desired, the 
clean, shelled corn can be discharged 


screw mounted in the base of the 
sheller. The new 6-C shellers are 4 
ft. 9% in. high, 8 ft. 3 in. long and 
3 ft. 2% in. wide. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7415 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7413—Hog 
Feeder 


Hawkeye Steel Products, Inc., has 
announced the introduction of a 40 
bu. hog feeder with “Adjustomatic” 
feed flow that permits setting the 
feed flow in seconds from the side of 
the feeder. 

The Model F40C hog feeder, de- 
scribed as a saver of feed, is con- 
| structed with 10 large feeding doors 
set far apart for easy feeding. It has 
a solid cast iron trough guaranteed 
to last a life-time. A new “Feed- 
Miser” trough lip prevents pigs from 
| rooting feed from the trough. Heavy 
| gauge galvanized steel doors on the 


- Ne. 7420—Screw Conveyor Torque 
Ne. 7421—Mobile Pelleting Unit 

12 Ne. 7422—Feed Weighing Truck 

Ne. 7423—Batch Mixer 

Ne. 7424—Pallet Bins 

Ne. 7425—Feed Flavoring 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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trough are said to be weather proof 
and rodent proof. 

Hopper sections of the new feeder 
are of heavy galvanized steel with 
rolled edges beaded for maximum 
strength. Extra hopper sections, 
called “Plus Ten” sections, are also 
available. The addition of a “Plus 
Ten” section to the Model F40C feed- 
er is said to easily and inexpensively 
convert it to a 50 bu. feeder. 

The hopper on the F40C is 
equipped with an extra heavy gal- 
vanized cover with new cover hatch 
that opens with a turn of the wrist. 
This cover is mounted on slide hinges 
that allow full opening for easy fill- | 
ing and even distribution of feed in | 
the hopper. Spring steel agitators | 
bring any type of feed down into the | 
trough and keep the feed flowing. 

It is said that the Adjustomatic | 
feed flow on the Model F40C can be | 
set in seconds with an easy-to-reach 
lever on the side of the hopper. The | 
operator can see exactly how much 
feed is coming into the trough while | 

| 
| 


setting the Adjustomatic. After ad- 
justing, the lever locks securely in 
place and stays set. 

For additional information, check | 
No. 7413 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7421—Mobile 
Pelleting Unit 

New literature is now available on 
the truck-mounted feed pelleting ma- 
chine developed by Daffin Manufac- 
turing Division, Daffin Corp. 

Called the Daffin Pelletmobile, this 


self-contained, pelleting plant on 
wheels is designed to operate on 


feeding areas being served by Daffin 
Feedmobiles — farm-to-farm truck- 
mounted bulk feed grinding-mixing- 
blending units—with custom process- 
ing routes superimposed on those of 
the mobile feed mills, or the Pellet- 
mobile can be operated on an inde- 


pendent service basis, or a combina- 
tion of both. 

The Daffin Pelletmobile is mounted 
on its own 2-ton truck chassis and is 
powered by a 125 h.p. diesel power 
unit. The unit’s pellet mill is an 
adaptation of the heart of the Daffin 
Pellet-Pak, a pelleting unit for per- 
manent installations. 

The Pelletmobile can produce up to 
8 tons per hour of pellets made from 
ground ingredients, and up to 4 tons 
per hour of pellets made from rough- 
age, on location at any farm stop, 
the company says. 

Elements of the standard Daffin 
Mixer-Blender are used in the Pellet- 
mobile to moisturize and otherwise 
condition ingredients to be pelleted. 
A system of flow-limiting augers 
feeds a constant, uniform supply of 
material to the pelleter which in turn 
is equipped with a rotating pellet 
discharge table. A scalping device 
salvages “fines” from the pelleting 
operation and returns loose material 
to the surge bin for reprocessing. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7421 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7414—Bin 
Flow Device 


Development of a new device to 
provide full and uniform flow of 
granular and lump bulk materials 
from bins, hoppers and silos has been 
announced by the Bin-Dicator Co. 

The Bin-Dicator Hyperbolic Out- 
let is said to eliminate bridging, rat- 
holing and erratic flow of granular 
or lumpy material. It is described as 
particularly effective in handling 
various materials, including feed ma- 


terials, that tend to pack and bridge 


| in conventional outlets. 


A company spokesman says that 
the unit’s formulated design reduces 
the restriction to flow and increases 


| the force responsible for flow through 
| outlet. 


Not an attachment, the Hyperbolic 
outlet replaces the lower section of 
a conventional hopper and becomes 
an integral part of the bin. It elim- 
inates the need for vibrators and 
other attachments presently used to 
increase flow of bulk materials from 
storage bins, the company claims. It 
is said to be maintenance free. 

For details on this new product, 
check No. 7414 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7416—Coccidiosis 
Booklet 


A booklet containing natural color 
views of the common kinds of coc- 
cidiosis in chickens has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories. 

The color photographs are super- 
imposed upon a drawing of the di- 
gestive tract to show approximately 
where each species of coccidia causes 
lesions. The illustrations appear on 
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AHEAD 


Ahead by a mile . . . and gaining more every day! Proof? The nine spanking-new bulk bodies 

shown above are part of the l/argest single delivery ever made by a bulk body manufac- 
turer to an individual customer. And we’re aiming for even bigger deliveries! 

Yes, word’s getting around fast that dollar-for-dollar, you can’t buy better 

than Dodgen. Consider the low first cost . . . the rugged, reliable con- 

struction . . . the does-everything versatility. With Dodgen’s 1,500 

pounds-per-minute unloading capacity, you can do the best possible job for 

yourself and your customers. One-man control and synchronized augers make 

delivery easy, accurate. Carry bag or bulk in one body! For all the facts, send today for 

your free bulletin ““We’re doing a two-truck job.’’ Don’t miss this chance to get ahead, too. 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES phone Humboldt 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


NOW...LOCAL MOUNTING STATIONS AT MINNEAPOLIS; HUMBOLDT, IA.; ROCKFORD, ILL.; EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO.; FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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a double gate-fold page entitled “An 


Atlas of Coccidiosis.” 


The text of the 16-page publication 


for minimum down payment and 
convenient monthly installments. 
Both plans are designed to offer 
the user whatever equipment he 
needs without depleting his working 
capital. Complete information on 
both plans may be secured by check- 
ing No. 7419 on the coupon and 


| mailing. 


gives helpful information on 
Ms spread of coccidiosis and how the 
na common kinds affect chickens. 
os For a copy of this booklet, check | 
a No. 7416 on the coupon and mail. 


Seedburo Equipment Co. 


No. 7419—Equipment 
Leasing, Financing . 

A new plan for leasing or financing 
Steinlite moisture testers and other 
grain testing, grading and handling 


equipment, has been anmounced by | 
| reassembled through the simplified | 


for 6% of the initial cost per year. 
The financing plan, designed for 
purchases of $1,500 or more, provides 


NEWS 
TRENDS 


NEW 


PICTURES 
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RESEARCH 
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WANT ADS 


PRODUCTS 
...vital...timely... 
weekly...only in 


Under the new program, any or- | 
der of $315 or more may be placed | 
on a lease basis with lease terms 
from 12 to 36 months. All payments 
are said to be tax deductible and 
leases may be renewed when expired 


No. 7424—Pallet 
Bins 

Information is now available on 
plywood pallet bins that are described 
as strong, durable and impact re- 
sistant, according to announcement 
by the Simpson Timber Co. 

Constructed of % in. or % in. 
Simpson exterior plywood, the Simp- 
son Husky Ply-Strap Pallet-Bin is 
supplied in fabricated parts consist- 
ing of an assembled pallet, four walls 
and four kiln dried corner posts. It 
is fastened together with steel straps 
and does not require nails, screws or 
bolts for assembly. 

It is said to be easily collapsed and 


features of its strap system. 
The new pallet-bin was initially 
designed for use by fruit, vegetable 


| and nut growers, but with minor 


changes in design, these bins can be 


| adapted for almost unlimited use in 


any industry. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7424 on the coupon and mail. 


7423—Batch 
Mixer 


H. C. Davis Sons’ Manufacturing 
Co. has announced the availability 


of new literature on the firm’s “Pre- | 
cision Mixer.” The firm states that | 
its batch mixer has been certified | 


through chemists’ analyses as being 
able to handle potent drugs as well 
as many different dry and liquid in- 
gredients. 

The firm reported results of tests 


in which accurate mixing was said | 


to have been obtained in not more 
than 1% minutes after the last in- 


| gredient went in. It was stated that 


FEEDSTUFFS 


some have put 13 batches per hour 


through the mixer. Installations in | 


commercial feed mills and feedlots 
were mentioned. 

Mixer capacities were listed as be- 
ing from 100 to 10,000 Ib. per batch. 
To obtain the new literature, check 
No. 7423 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7420—Screw 
Conveyor Torque 


Screw conveyor torque can be in- 
creased up to 100% by installation 
of Hercules tapered fasteners, ac- 
cording to announcement by the 
manufacturer, Sioux Products. 
Though formerly distributed only as 
a repair item for worn screw con- 
veyor coupling connections, the fas- 
teners are now being installed in 
new conveyors to improve the driv- 
ing torque of the system, says the 
manufacturer. 

It is said that Hercules fasteners 
provide complete protection against 
conveyor breakdown from coupling 
bolt failure due to wear. Installed 
with the proper Hercules Reamer, 
the company claims that these mal- 
leable fasteners make a constantly 
snug-fitting connection to prevent 


chatter and backlash in most screw | 


conveyor systems. It points out that 
the fasteners absorb the wear and 
not the bolt. 

Hercules fasteners make a 100% 


| flat-surfaced contact with bolt head 


and nut. All crevices are eliminated 


| around the bolt and the connection 


| 


is completely infestation-proof. 
The fasteners are described as 


| adaptable to most screw conveyor 
| syStems in a matter of hours, with- 


out disassembly. For use on mixing | 


paddles or ribbon conveyors, the 


| manufacturer recommends splitting 


one side of each Hercules fastener 
with a hacksaw. Compression on bolt, 


conveyor and gudgeon can be ob- 
tained in this manner. 

The fasteners are supplied in a 
variety of sizes and materials to fit 
nearly all applications, as well as 
special bronze fasteners for Class 1, 
Group D installations. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7420 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7422—Feed 
Weighing Truck 

A new Conveyco Mobil Weigh Feed 
Truck, designed and built for com- 
mercial cattle feedlots, and said to 
incorporate many improvements nev- 
er before available, has been an- 
nounced by the Conveyor Co. 

The Mobil Weigh Feed Truck is 
equipped with a Howe 20,000 Ib., 
double poise beam scale, which 
weighs in 5 lb. increments. The scale 
is sealed by the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures for certified accuracy. 

Scale irons and levers are mounted 
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on the outside of the truck body 
which eliminates the problem of for- 
eign material that would collect on 
hidden beams and affect the accuracy 
of the scale. 

Outside scale mounting provides 
convenient inspection and minimum 
maintenance. Positive locks are pro- 
vided to secure scale levers and beam 
which eliminate rattle and protect 
accuracy of scale. 

The Mobil Weigh Feed Truck is 


operated entirely from the cab. The | 


scale beam with ticket printer is 
mounted in the cab enabling the driv- 
er to make a printed record of exact 


weights delivered to each feed man- 
ger. 

The 470 cu. ft. capacity body has 
a completely sealed bottom to pre- 
vent feed loss in transit. The body is 
made of heavy gauge plate, rein- 
forced with channel iron. 

Use of heavy-duty all-steel S-188 
| drag chain conveyor, running the 
| length of the feed body, and also for 

the cross drag chain discharge con- 

veyor, eliminates belt type cross con- 
veyor and the problem of slippage 
and belt maintenance, the firm says. 
| The new type cross conveyor provides 
positive even flow of materials 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


through the discharge chute on the | 


operator’s side of the truck. 


| a positive body lock, said to insure 
long life of truck scales and body. 
| The truck is designed to achieve sav- 


A new hydraulic system provides | 


| ings for commercial feedlots by re- | 


ducing the number of round trips 
from the mill to the feed manger. 

For additional information, check 
| No. 7422 on the coupon and mail. 


3 Basic R is 
iti i blishes 
ITY Repeated nutritional evidence esta 
QUAL CDP as the best phosphorus supplement. 
You can be assured of continual supply and 
SERVICE uniform quality in highly available 
phosphorus-low fluorine CDP. 
CDP is the lowest-cost, quality phosphorus 
VALUE product available. All of the phosphorus in 
CDP is biologically useable. 
CDP GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 
PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
18.0% min. 31.0% min. | 0.18% max. 
| 34.0% max. 
Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%. 
CDP A PRODUCT OF THE 


COMPANY, INC. ¢ 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


NORFOLK 1, 


VIRGINIA 


| Pneumatic Unit 


No. 7425—Feed 
Flavoring 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Taste 
Stage Feeding” has been announced 
by the Flavor Corp. of America. The 
booklet tells how to scientifically use 
flavoring to make feeds that will 
taste good to animals and poultry. 

The booklet describes college test- 


TASTE 
STAGE 
FEEDING 
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er capacity, the 6 in. unit has a two- 
stage receiver. The second stage has 


| a rotary lock to re-incorporate its 


catch with the main conveying 
stream. 
Power for the transfer unit can 


be furnished by either internal com- 
bustion engine or an electric motor. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7417 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstaffs. 


No. 7873—Equipment for poultry, 
livestock, Fulton Co. 

No. 7374—Portable belt conveyor, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7875—Adjustable elbow, Huss 
& Schlieper. 

No. 7376—Humidity guide, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 7377—Bale shredder, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Inc. 

No. 7378—Equipment leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 


| search. 


No. 7379—Weigh hopper for verti- 
cal mixers, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


| Ine 


No. 7380—Bulk feed body, FMC 


| Bulk Transport Systems. 


ed and approved flavors which assure 
a built-in taste stage flavor feeding 
program combining palatability with 
life-cycle nutrition plans 

For additional information, check 
No. 7425 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7417—Portable 


A new portable Airveyor unit for 
pneumatic transfer of whole grains, 
seeds, beans and similar granular | 
materials is said to combine maxi- | 
mum capacity and portability by uti- 
lizing a combination vacuum-unload- 
ing, pressure-delivery system, accord- 
ing to announcement by the Fuller 
Co. 

Fuller says that the portable trans- 
fer unit is the first to offer a posi- 
tive pressure, constant displacement 
blower of high efficiencies, permit- 
ting the unit to propel a dense stream 
of material through relatively small 
ducts. The portable Airveyor is com- 
pletely pre-assembled at the factory 
and delivered ready for action at the 
job site. 

Its portability provides versatility 
of operation in transferring materials 
through a variety of storage, pro- 
cessing and distribution operations. 
This includes transfer in either di- 


rection between silo and truck or 
rail car, silo and warehouse, truck 
and rail car, and ship-to-shore, shore- 
to-ship. 

According to Fuller, the unit de- 
livers maximum capacity for a given 
pipe area and thus permits the use 
of minimum dimension nozzles, hoses 
and ducts, providing minimum weight 
and resulting increased portability. 

The Airveyor transfer units are of 
the combination vacuum - pressure 
type, with the vacuum side picking 
up the material and the pressure side 
delivering it to the desired destina- 
tion. 

The new portable transfer unit is 
available for three standard pipe 
sizes, namely 3 in., 4 and 6 in. diam- 
eter. The 3 and 4 in. units use a 
single stage receiver followed by a 
scavenger tank to trap fines for easy 
disposal after each operation. For 
convenience, and because of the larg- 


No. 7381—Bag top printer, Bemis 


| Bro. Bag Co. 


No. 7382—Bloat control treatment, 


| Dr. Roberts Laboratories and Nich- 


olas of America, Ltd. 

No. 7383—Vibratory feeder, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7384—Poultry medication, The 
Merck Chemical Division of Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7385—Nutrient level card, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation. 

No. %7386— Displacement 
Sutorbilt Corp. 

No. 7387—Hanging feeder, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7388—Feed computer, Nutrena 
Feeds. 

No. 7389—Insecticide, Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7390—Bag-type container, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 7391—Air conveying systems, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


blower, 


No. 7392—Automatic hog feeding 
systems, Hawkeye Steel Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7393— Hanging hopper for 


weighing, The Ferguson-Hanks Corp. 

No. 7394—Bolted steel storage bins, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7395— Antibiotics for swine, 
Merck & Co. 

No. %7396— Turntable palletizing 
system, Standard Conveyor Co. 

No. 7397 — Collection of past-due 
accounts, U.S. Collection Assn. 

No. 7398—Ventilating fan for poul- 
try houses, Keen Manufacturing 
Corp. 

No. 7399—Carload grain hopper 
scale, Cardinal Scale and Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7400—All - purpose blender, 
Thomas Conveyor Co. 

No. 7401—Sedimentation test kit, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7402—Rear roll-out nests, the 
Fulton Co. 

No. 7403—Control level switch, 
Hawkeye Steel Products, Inc. 

No. 7404—Twin screw feedmobile 
mixer, Daffin Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, Daffin Corp. 

No. 7405—Dehy comparison book- 
let, the National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co. 

No. 7406—Caged layer folder, Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm, Inc. 

No. 7407—Dual systems for mobile 
mills, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. 

No. 7408—Antibiotic water medi- 
cation, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No, 7409—Circular bunk feeder, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7410—Filter Cleaning Service, 
Day Sales Co. 

No. 7411—Molasses feed mixer, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7412—New grain equipment 
line, the Dempster Mill Manufactur- 


| ing Co, 


> 
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Mixed Feed Accounts for 30% of 
Concentrate Rations for Milk Cows 


WASHINGTON — Commercially 
mixed dairy feeds accounted for 
29.9% of the total 19,821,000 tons of 
concentrate ration fed to milk cows 
in the U.S. in 1960. 


That was up from 28.5% of the | 


previous year and second only to the 


figure for 1952, 30.3%, according to | 


a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report. 


The mixed feed percentages varied | 


from less than 10% in parts of the 
Midwest to more than 90% in New 
England. 

USDA stated that of the total 
grain and concentrates fed to milk 
cows, 18,658,000 tons or 94% was fed 
on farms from which milk and 
cream were sold and 1,163,000 or 6% 
was fed on farms where milk was 
produced for home use only. Of the 
total grain and concentrates, 49% 
was fed to milk cows in the north 
central region. Wisconsin, with 2,604,- 
000 tons, led all states in volume fed. 

Other leading states were: New 
York, 1,523,000; Minnesota, 1,521,000; 
Pennsylvania, 1,120,000 tons; Cali- 
fornia, 1,051,000 tons, and Iowa, 
1,013,000 tons. 

An average of 2,259 Ib. of grain and 
concentrates was fed per milk cow 
on farms during the year. The quan- 
tity fed per cow averaged from 2,465 
Ib. in the north Atlantic region to 
1,939 Ib. in the south central. 

Quantities fed per cow by states 
varied from 4,590 Ib. in Florida, 
where considerable citrus pulp was 
fed, to 1,450 lb. in Wyoming. Fig- 
ures for other states where farmers 
fed grain and concentrates at heavy 
rates included: New Jersey, 2,870 Ib.; 
Rhode Island, 2,600; Connecticut, 
2,570; Pennsylvania, 2,540, and Cali- 
fornia, 2,530. 

Dairy reporters indicated that they 
fed a daily average of 7.76 lb. of 


grain and concentrates per milk cow 
during 1960. This rate in these bet- 
ter-than-average herds compares 
with the previous year’s average of 
7.53 lb. and the 1949-58 average of 
6.50 Ib. 

Farmers fed an average of 32.2 lb. 
of grain and concentrates per hun- 
dredweight of milk produced in 1960. 
This compares with 31.8 lb. reported 
in 1959 and 31.6 in the two previous 
years. 

USDA says that components of the 
ration show little change from a year 
earlier. Corn, oats and commercial 
mixed dairy feed continued to ac- 
count for 84% of the components in 
the dairy ration fed milk cows in 
dairy reporters’ herds. However, the 
decrease in the use of oats from 1959 
was about offset by small gains in 
the proportions of corn and commer- 
cial mixed dairy feed. In 1960, the 
components included: corn, 35%; 
commercial dairy feed, 30%; oats, 
19%; barley and wheat millfeeds, 3% 
each; soybeans and soybean meal, 
2%; cottonseed meal and linseed 
meal, 1%, and other kinds, 6%. Corn 
and oats accounted for 81% of the 
dairy ration in the east north cen- 
tral region. 

Comercial mixed dairy feed made 
up 63% of the ration in the West 
and 58% in the north Atlantic re- 
gion. Commercial dairy feed and corn 
were the leading components in the 
rations for cows in the south. 

In 1960, homegrown feeds made up 
50% of the total grain and concen- 
trates fed milk cows in herds kept 
by dairy reporters. 

The value of rations changed lit- 
tle. Value of grain and concentrates 
fed to milk cows averaged $2.88 cwt. 
in 1960, down 1% from the annual 
average of $2.89 in each of the two 
preceding years. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
_ For Over 30 Years 


DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS 


Used with confidence by Feed Millers 


and Animal Breeders for over 30 years 
Now Stabilized 


QUALITY e TESTED e FRESH @e LOW FFA CONTENT 
All Potencies 


DEVOLD Vitamin A&D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN OILS—Fortified Cod Liver Oils 


DEVOLKOD® Non-Destearinated 


COD LIVER OjL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


Write, Wire or Telephone for Prices! 


TABLE 1. Grain and Other Concentrates Fed to Milk Cows on Farms Where Milk 
or Cream Was Sold and on Farms Where Milk Was Produced for Home Use 


State and 
division 


——On farms where milk—— 
or cream was sold 


Only, by States, 1960* 


On farms where milk 
was produced for 
home use only 


On all farms where 
milk was produced 
Fed per 
Total fed 
1,000 tons 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

New York ... 
New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 


North Atlantic ... 


Wisconsin 


E. N. Central ... 


Minnesota 


South Dakota 


Nebraska 


W. N. Central .. 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 


West Virginia 
North Carolina .. 
South Carolina 


South Atlantic ... 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Washington 


California 


Western 


Uv. $. 


Fed per Fed per 
cow Total fed cow 
Ib 1,000 tons Ib. 

2,410 106 1,550 
2,090 5! 1,440 
2,230 285 1,450 
2,470 113 1,520 
2'500 19 1460 
2,600 112 1,650 
1,514 1,500 
2,900 187 1,640 
2,570 1,096 1,590 
2,485 3,483 1,587 
2,520 835 1,740 
2,430 503 1,710 
2,380 638 1,600 
2,480 7 1,670 
2,410 2,599 1,450 
2,435 5,350 1,667 
2,410 1,514 1,710 
2,400 99 1,760 
2,060 617 1,540 
1,890 247 1,400 
1,720 204 
1,870 291 
1,990 307 1,510 
2,195 4,170 1,546 
2,480 3! 1,590 
2,370 242 1,480 
268 1,290 
1,580 8! 1,160 
2,340 203 1,540 
2,330 79 1,550 
2,450 158 1,560 
4,930 424 2,040 
2,592 1,486 1,499 
1,890 388 1,370 
1,790 348 1,350 
2,210 148 1,540 
1,880 217 
2,020 154 1,450 
1,970 146 1,230 
2,440 256 1,690 
2,630 545 1,850 
2,108 2,202 1,489 
1,620 58 1,080 
1,730 168 1,160 
1,530 20 
2,120 122 1,560 
1,780 29 1,200 
2,360 54 
|,880 83 1,210 
1,560 i 8 
245 1,390 
1,870 141 1,220 
2,560 1,036 1,440 
2,229 1,967 1,290 
2,333 18,658 1,499 


& 


wla 


*includes grain, millfeeds and other concentrates. Estimates are not entirely comparable with 
those for 1959 and earlier years. 


TABLE 2. Individual Feeds as Percentage of the Total Concentrate Ration Fed 
to Milk Cows in Herds Kept by Dairy 


State and 
division 


———Oil seeds and———-  ——Other— 
oil seed meals 


Cotton- Cot- _Lin- 


—Small grains— seed ton- seed or S.B. 
Oats Barley Wheat meal seed meal 


Reporters, by States, 1960* 


Com- 

mer- 
cial 

mixed 
feed 


Maine ......-.. 
N. Hampshire 
Vermont .....- 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut ... 


New York 


New Jersey ... 
Pennsylvania 


Michigan 


E. N. Cent.. 


Minnesota 


5 
S. Dak. ....... 32 


Nebraska 


W. N. Cent..49. 


W. Virginia ... 
N. Carolina ... 
S$. Carolina ... 
Georgia ...... 3 
Florida ......- 


S. Atl. 


Kentucky ...... 


Tennessee 


Alabama ...... 
Mississippi .... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Washington 


Or 
California 
Western 
& 


wl 


anf 


| ~| -@ 


=| o| 


w 


4 
2 1.6 
ae és 
j 
2 
i 
2 
1 3 2 i 
5 
4 
! 3 
8 
3 
5 
+ 3 
5 
2 
! 
2 
i 
i i i 2 
7 


uw 
o 


o 


| eunse 
o 


16 
14 


*Based on reports of rations fed on May | and Nov. |. Several minor states not shown 


rately are included in regional and U.S. averages. 


w 


we 


2 
Fed, 100 
| | Ib. milk Total fed 
ib. 1,000 tons 
32 2,350 112 
28 2'060 52 
| 30 2:220 287 
30> 2/600 20 
31 2'570 114 
32 2'870 190 
33 2 2'540 1,120 
| 502,465 (3,533 
5 2'410 2,604 
7 2,400 1,521 
34 23 2'380 1013 
Missourl 36 45 2,010 662 
North Dakota ........ 30 7 1/870 254 
8 1710 212 
34 16 11960 323 
32.0 172,170 4,287 
2 2,410 33 
9 2'310 251 
30 16 1/490 97 
37 78 2'040 281 
43 32 2'040 it 
47 64 2'100 222 
al 70 24 4'590 448 
a 40.9 269 2,332 1,755 
=e 37 62 1,800 450 
a: 38 65 1,700 413 
4 50 84 1910 232 
50 89 1670 306 
45 45 1/860 199 
48 51 1'700 197 
2% Oklahoma ........... 42 39 2'300 295 
ait South Central ... 43.3 1,939 2,786 
2,080 130 
New Mexico ......... 29 1640 35 , 
26 148 
2'530 2,032 
1,16 2.259 «19,821 
or ran, Misc. 
N. Ath ....15.7 13.7 12 57.7 7.4 
Indiana .......66 18 2 
IWWinois 25 as 2 
Wisconsin .....43 35 
M 38 4 
Kansas 
Delaware ......47 23 
3 Maryland .....39 ! ee 25 
Virginia ..32 es 39 
38 
8 35 
4 
Oklahoma ..... 6 46 
nl Montana ...... 2 52 | ws 9 
Wyoming ...... 3 57 | in 13 
41 . CUNT Ep 5 4 74 
Pile w Yo h A INC 2.8 7 29.9 
ke ig = 2 
“3 


pulp presses. 


Run Beet Pulp, Alfalfa Dehydrating Operation 


CLARKSBURG, CAL.—An unusual 
organization—because it dehydrates 
beet pulp as well as alfalfa and does 
both jobs with the same machinery— 
has been operating here for several 
months. 

The firm is the Delta Dehydrating 


DELTA DEHYDRATING PLANT—An over-all view of the Delta Dehydrat- 
ing Corp. plant at Clarksburg, Cal., is shown here. The big dust collectors 
and fan housing are in the foreground. In the left background are the beet 


Corp. The president is Harvey Mc- | 
Dougal, well known as one of the | 


West’s largest cattle feeders. The 
vice president 
Dixon Dryer Co., who is president 


of the American Dehydrators Assn. 


is Jerry Fielder of | 


Bob Taylor, production manager of | 


Dixon Dryer, is a director of the 
corporation. 

Dixon Dryer markets the dehy- 
drated alfalfa produced here, and the 


same organization, under the name 


of Delta Dehydrator, sells the proc- | 


essed, dried beet pulp pellets. 
Observers say that size and ef- 


ficiency of the plant, as weli as the | “™ “ 
| The furnace develops 95 million 


combination of beet pulp and alfalfa 
dehydrating, are major features. 


How It Works 


The dryer is located on the prop- 
erty of the American Crystal Sugar 


| the 


the Sacramento River. The 


Co., by | 
from the 


beet pulp comes directly 
sugar mill, goes through the big 
dehydrator, is pelleted and is put | 
into storage bins. During the sugar | 
beet “campaign,” the dehydrator | 
works 24 hours a day, seven days a | 
week. 

The alfalfa comes from adjacent 
fields. It is chopped into huge truck 
and trailer rigs, which then mount a 
specially designed ramp, side deliver 
their loads into a square concrete 
pit and proceed down the far side 
of the ramp. The chopped alfalfa 
is picked up by a screw conveyor 
at the bottom of the pit, transferred 
to a rubber belt, and taken to the 
forage feeder. From there the ma- 
terial is conveyed to the Stearn-Rog- 
ers dryer, a big cylinder with an 
8-ton-per-hour capacity. The rotary 
dryer is operated on natural gas. 


BTU’s per hour, with 1300° heat in 
front and 300° in the far end. 
The thermal factors are electronical- 
ly controlled. A 150 h.p. fan sucks 
the alfalfa through the drum, and 


SOFT PHOSPHATE? 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHIN 
$T. LOU 


GTON AVENUE 
iS 1,MO. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


EVERY MIXING 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT—Equipment at the Delta Dehydrating Corp. 
plant in Clarksburg, Cal., is pictured here. On the left side are hammermills; 
center, pellet cooler; right, two 200-h.p. California pellet mills. 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer 
to any mixing problem. You need only one 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all 
your mixing and blending requirements, tho 
MARION MIXER. 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 


with LIQUID ADDITIVES 


The MARION MIXER’S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives @ Molasses 

: your materials the most thorough mix or @ Fish Solubles 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will © Animal Fats 


turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 


mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 


after batch. 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


_ SEND TODAY FOR FREE 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


887 llth Street, Marion, lowa 
, Pesce Send Me Literature on Marion 


Equi t pacity 
DEHYDRATING EQUIPMENT—Here’s a side view of the big dehydrator ' city Ee 
887 Ith St., MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7.0280 


and forage feeder at the Delta Dehydrating Corp. plant in Clarksburg, Cal. 
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EXPELLER 


P. ©. Box 53 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DCG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Const 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 


from our centrally located plant 


LLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


YBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone: LA 23391 


the facts from us. 


LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 
CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS! 
Quality control doesn’t cost . . . it pays! Get 


WILHOIT LABORATORY & 


two huge dust collector cyclones con- 
trol the dust. 

From the furnace, the dried alfalfa 
is transported to two Gruendler ham- 
mermills. After grinding, it goes to 
surge tanks above the two 200 hp. 
California pellet mills. The pellets 
are sucked into a vertical cooler, 
from where a bucket elevator takes 
them over shaker screens. The cooled 
pellets go into an automatic Rich- 
ardson batch scale. Here, production 
can be checked by the hour and by 
the day, and this also provides a 
means of determining payment for 
farmers’ alfalfa. 

A drag conveys the pellets to over- 
head truckloading bins or on into 
storage facilities. The storage con- 
sists of eight bins equipped with 
inert gas. Total storage capacity is 
10,000 tons. 


Two-Man Operation 


Charles Harris, resident manager, 
points out that the plant is operated 
at full capacity with two men. A 


«. 


If we had known about : “Rig 
Schenley Feed Products we 
4 would not be extinct 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


big.“control console” is arranged in 
front of the many switch boxes. A 
simple, but effective, flow diagram 
is provided with the many push but- 
tons, and officials say that even a 
novice could operate the machinery. 

Steel fabrication and layout work 
were done by Jack Crews of Los 
Angeles and millwright work by 
Ernest Kruse of Woodland. 


May Tighten Up on 
N.Y. Egg Weight Law 


ALBANY, N.Y.— The New York 
Bureau of Weights and Measures is 
considering the possibility of enforc- 
ing to the letter a state law which 
requires that each individual egg in 
a dozen must meet minimum weight 
requirements. 

Normally the bureau checks the 
weights of eggs by the carton, Rob- 
ert H. Hurley, director, said, and 
he added that he “would look into 
the possibility of weighing eggs in- 
dividually.” 

Jack J. Raifman, a representative 
of Inter-County Farmers Assn., 
Woodridge, N.Y., accused the bu- 
reau’s staff of allowing out-of-state 
distributors to violate the law by 
weighing eggs in the carton, rather 
than individually. 

Mr. Raifman cited two examples 
of malpractice. 

“One,” he said, “was the practice 
of using egg safety cartons instead 
of self-locking cartons. The safety 
carton weighs more than the self- 
locking one.” 

Another, he pointed out, involves 
balancing out the weight of the eggs 
in the dozen so that the total weight 
meets the requirement for the dozen. 

Using large eggs as an example 
which by law must weigh 24 to 27 oz., 
he stated that suppliers commonly 
pack a dozen eggs composed of both 
undersize and oversize eggs, thus 
balancing the total weight. 


—_ 


Minnesota Nutrition 


Conference Announced 


ST. PAUL—The Minnesota Nutri- 
tion Conference for Feed Manufac- 
turers will be held in Peters Hall 
on the St. Paul campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Sept. 11-12. 

The conference was _ formerly 
known as the Animal Nutrition 
Short Course, said J. O. Christian- 
son, director of short courses on 
the St. Paul campus, in announcing 
the dates for the 22nd annual event. 

Dr. Lester Hanson, head, animal 
husbandry department, University of 
Minnesota, states that the program 
for the conference is now being 
planned by a committee consisting 
of representatives of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and staff 
members of the university interested 
in animal nutrition. 
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20 4-H Scholarships Mill May Give Way to 


Awarded by Pfizer Area Redevelopment 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Twenty BUFFALO, N.Y.—A new Urban | 
young college men and women from Renewal Administration policy on 
throughout the nation have been land acquisition improves the chances | 


awarded 4-H scholarships by Chas. | for demolition this summer of the 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., it has been an- fire-damaged and unused Harper 
nounced. , ; Feed Mill at the foot of Erie St. here. 

Central region winners, who trav- | wijliam F. Denne, executive director 


eled to Purdue University here as 
guests of Pfizer, received their 
awards during the annual confer- 
ence on extension training, the an- 


of the board of redevelopment, ex- 
pressed this opinion. 
The six-story structure is between 


nouncement said. Some 75 college the Marine Drive apartments and ae 
administrative and extension repre- Lake Erie, within the waterfront — 
sentatives from land grant institu- roject redevelopment area. — 
tions throughout the country were said URA officials have Hemmer Mills 50 te 150 
present for the program, it was stat- | 1 omised to consider the city’s re- | 
ed. quest for acquisition of the feed mill | 
The Pfizer awards were announced property in advance of full-scale pur- | 
by Herbert L. Schaller, manager of chases in the waterfront area. He | 
public relations, Agricultural Divi- added that the new URA policy, de- | 
sion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. signed to speed land acquisition, fits | 


He commented that this marked the local case. 
the sixth consecutive year that Pfizer 
has presented scholarships to out- 
standing 4-H students, all of whom 
are presently enrolled as juniors in 
agricultural colleges and universities. 
The awards were established to en- 
courage young people to seek careers 
in agricultural extension work, he 
added. 

Recipients this year are from 16 
states. They are: Brenda Jo Upton, 
Jasper, Ark., University of Arkansas; 
Charles F. Dvorak, Jr., Willimantic, 
Conn., University of Connecticut; La 
Dessa K. Rogers, Moscow, Idaho, 
University of Idaho; Margaret Ann 
Williams, Stockton, Ill, University of 
Illinois; Karen Deitchler, Hastings, 
Iowa, and Larry Hiller, Morning Sun, 
Iowa, Iowa State University; Melin- 
da J. Herflicker, Toms River, N.J., 
and Marilyn S. Ziegler, Morenci, 
Mich., Michigan State University. 

Also: Phyllis S. Skinner, Grafton, 
Neb., University of Nebraska; Gordon 
L. Peck, Elnora, N.Y., and Patricia 
A. Dunn, Delmar, N.Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity; L. Joanna Powell, Mt. Holly, 
N.C., University of North Carolina; 
Marie McKinzie, Douglas, N.D., 
North Dakota Agricultural College; 
Ken Schneeberger, Walters, Okla., 
and Martha J. Tarpey, Stillwater, 
Okla., Oklahoma State University; 
Don Walls, Hermiston, Ore., Oregon 
State College; Barbara H. Sherman, 
Centredale, R.I., University of Rhode 
Island; Alice Ruth Joyce, Winchester, 
Tenn., and Barbara Sue Corbett, New 
Market, Tenn., University of Tennes- 
see, and Melvin C. Young, Lockhart, 
Texas, Texas A&M College System. 

To qualify for an award, the stu- 
dent must have an outstanding scho- 
lastic record and be enrolled in 
courses that will lead to an extension 
career, Mr. Schaller said. Each stu- 
dent is required to submit as a part 
of the application a teaching plan for 
a program in animal health or an 
application of such a program that 
will be of benefit to human health. 


& 


files... 


in servicing the feed industry with stabilized atory control, from selection of basic ingre- 


os vitamin products, nutrient-antibiotic mixes, dients of top quality to standardization of 

° and boosters to overcome conditions of stress, the end-items to assure uniformity in per- 

Doughboy Industries to report one success story after another. The formance. Our laboratory staff and scientific 
family of stabilized vitamin products provide consultants are at your service in solving 

Offer Common Stock essential nutrients which can be depended problems dealing with feed formulation, in- 
on for superior stability and biological gredient compatibilities, and need for acces- 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., here plans to 
offer publicly 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, with the price of the 
shares to be announced later, it was 
disclosed. 


performance. They are subject to rigid labor- sory feeding. Custom-set potencies also. 


PERMADRY The pioneer and leading “sealed-in” vitamin A product. The digestible fat, sealing in 
the vitamin, guarantees the highest biological performance and stability under all conditions of 
use, even in contact with trace minerals, moisture, and under pelleting operations. 


PERMA-D Stabilized vitamin D3, fat-coated for greater stability. Vitamin D3 can also be furnished 


A group headed by Kalman & Co., in stabilized oil solution and in water dispersible forms. 
Inc., St. Paul, is to head the under- 
coy , . , PERMA-E Stabilized natural vitamin E in a powdered vehicle of high caloric value. ENERG-E 
writing, and a registration statement provides natural vitamin E in fat beads, the most concentrated source of calories, 
has been filed with the Securities and 
—- PERMA-MIX Recommended combinations of vitamins and antibiotics; also blended according to 


Exchange Commission in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Doughboy Industries has a diversi- 
fied product line, including livestock 
and poultry feeds. 


customers’ formulas. Trace minerals added as requested. Only Perma-Mixes are made with the 
Perma-Vitamins. 


PERMA-SOL Water dispersible vitamin and antibiotic products of recommended formulas or 
custom mixed. Designed for farm animals too sick to eat. An effective booster at critical times. 


* U.S. Patent No. 2496684 and others pending 


Cc. W. MEYER CO. 


Complete Line of 
Feed Ingredients and Specialties 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 
STABILIZED VITAMINS 


VEGEFAT COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


126-150 MONROE STREET GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY © TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


BIG CHIEF 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of erticles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson 50¢ 


26. Feedstuffs' 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 

52. 1961 Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep— 
4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, I5¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 


68. Proceedings of 1960 Animal Nutrition Council ........... 25¢ 


80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
86. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Waibel, 
90. Feediot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus spe- 
cial guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef 
cattle and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. 
Reprinted from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle 
93. Leg Weaknesses in Turkeys Are Costly—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell Uni- 


94. The Metal-Binding Properties of Soybean Protein—Dr. sheer 


tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumiee, Purdue University.. 20¢ 


96. Cost Study—a series of three articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa 


97. Enzymes in Poultry Feeds—Dr. Leo S. Jensen, Washington State 

20c 

Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. ........0cceeeeees 

101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, = 
Dakeote Agricultural College 

102. Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 

ened 20c 

103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 

104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 

Thornton, Colorado State University 20c 

105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 

Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 

105. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wiigus, The Ray Ewing 

GO 

107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 

108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 

109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 

110. What It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, — 

111. Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
singer, University of Minnesota 

112. Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 

20c 

114. Production of Specific-Pathogen-Free Swine—Dr. Ernest R. Peo, a 

115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. Harold D. 


116. Records as an Aid in Poultry Fiock Management—Dr. Kar! T. Wright, 


117. High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. Church, 


118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. Catron, 


Final Report of GFDNA Forum on FDA Rules 
Concludes Series of Questions and Answers 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
questions and answers from a forum 
conducted during the recent Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. con- 
vention in Washington concludes 
Feedstuffs’ series of reports covering 
a transcript of the proceedings deal- 
ing with Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration regulations and how they af- 
fect the feed industry. 

Other excerpts from the forum 
transcript appeared in the April 8 
and 15 issues of Feedstuffs. 

Answers are those given by J. 
Kenneth Kirk, assistant to FDA’s 
commissioner, George P. Larrick; 
William W. Goodrich, chief of 
FDA’s general counsel office, and 
Ralph Kneeland, Jr., chief of the 
FDA food branch bureau of enforce- 
ment. 

© ¥ 


Question: How can FDA, a division 
of public government, justify allowing 
a feed manufacturing firm which is 
using an additive on a given date to 
continue to use that additive and to 
refuse permission to another firm to 
use the same additive on the basis 
that he was not in business on that 
date? In other words, how can the 
same law apply differently to two dif- 
ferent citizens? 

Mr. Goodrich: This is a question 
that has been presented to me a great 
many times since the passage of the 
Food Additive Amendment. I do wel- 
come the opportunity to explain how 
this comes about. It comes about not 
from the way we administer the law 
necessarily, but by the way Congress 
wrote the law. 

First, let’s start with what the 
Food Additive Amendment did. It 
said that any substance is a food ad- 
ditive if its intended use may result 
directly or indirectly in its becoming 


a component of food and if the sub- 
stance is not generally recognized as 
safe. Excepted substances are those 
used in accordance with a prior sanc- 
tion, granted under this statute or 
under the Meat Inspection Act. 

There had been granted before the 
passage of the Food Additive Amend- 
ment a number of effective new drug 
applications on diethylstilbestrol, 3- 
nitro, the other arsenicals and so 
forth. Every one of those new drug 
applications was granted on an in- 
dividual basis, taking into account 
the control procedures that would be 
exercised by the particular mixer, 
and we were not approving any fur- 
ther new drug applications or any 
applications for those substances 
without having assurance that the 
control procedures and labeling would 
be such so as to result in safe use. 

Therefore, it became necessary for 
any new person who wanted to use 
diethylstilbestrol, 3-nitro, or anything 
else that was in the new drug cate- 
gory, to file an application for a new 
drug, setting forth his proposed use, 
his labeling and his control proced- 
ures. This proposal called for the use 
of diethylstilbestrol which, for one, 
was an ingredient in feed and was, by 
definition, “food.” 

The Word from Congress 

Congress told us we could not ap- 
prove the use of any substance in 
food that had been shown to produce 
cancer in man or animal. Diethylstil- 
bestrol was such a substance, so we 
could not approve it. 

This is how the situation came 
about. It is a typical situation in- 
volving the effect of a grandfather 
clause, and I’m sure you're all fa- 
miliar with similar situations in 
which the Legislature says that 
things approved up to a certain date 
are further approved, but no approv- 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 


Reprints Available 


Single copy 
3 to 5 copies 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


20c 
10¢c each 
5¢ each 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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als will be authorized unless certain 
' showings are made. You will find it in 
medicine, law, everywhere else — 
truck driving, truck routes, railroad 
routes, TV stations, what have you. 

Now, from where we sat, we were 
directed by Congress not to approve 
any new applications, and in inter- 
preting whether a prior sanction had 
been granted we were dealing with 
an exception to an important public 
law, which under my legal teaching, 
it was to be strictly construed. It 
was strictly construed. 

When the inequity of diethlystil- 
bestrol in beef cattle was pointed up, 
we were the first to go to the Con- 
gress. Last year Secretary Flemming 
(former secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare), 
proposed to the Congress that we 
have an amendment to the Delaney 
Clause which would provide for the 
use of a cancer-producing substance 
in the feed of animals with two pro- 
visos, that it didn’t injure the animal 
and it didn’t result in any residues. 
We supported that before the Com- 
mittee by both scientific and admin- 
istration witnesses. It got lost in the 
shuffle of the fight over the Delaney 
Clause in the Color Additive Bill and 
the committee didn’t approve it. 
That’s where it is today. 

As Mr. Larrick (George P., FDA 
commissioner) has said the depart- 
ment has not yet proposed a reintro- 
duction of such legislation, and we're 
hopeful that the industry will take 
the lead there. The department, I be- 
lieve, will support such legislation 
but we will not support any legisla- 
tion which results in a residue of a 
cancer producer in food until some- 
one tells us how to fix a safe level 
for it. 

Question: When a feed man has his 
entire success at stake based on the 
results of his feeder customers, isn’t 
it reasonable to assume that he will 
see that the farmer follows directions 
in feeding drug-containing feeds and 
that he will prepare them properly 
himself without having the federal 
arm of the law standing over him? 

Mr. Kneeland: I think that’s a rea- 
sonable assumption. That’s one that 
we have followed for many years in 
all enforcement activities. In general, 
manufacturers want to comply with 
the law. And I think it is reasonable 
to assume that they are going to 
make an effort. 

We have, however, a regulatory 
responsibility to see that the law is 
met and know that there unquestion- 
ably are a few in any industry that 
get out of line. That’s the purpose of 
our regulatory program. The fact 
that a law applies to a firm doesn’t 
necessarily mean that Food and Drug 
thinks that everybody is going to vio- 
late that law. We don’t operate un- 
der that assumption. 

Question: Why is no tolerance al- 
lowed in the so-called “safe usage” 
of drugs and feeds when the many 
commonly consumed feed products, 
ranging from alcohol to table salt, 
are toxic when consumed in exces- 
sive amounts? Iodine, for example, is 
more toxic than many drugs requir- 
ing an NDA. Why cannot reasonable 
tolerances be permitted when they 
are known to be safe? 

Mr. Kirk: I’m not sure I under- 
stand the question because I don’t 
know of any new drugs which are 
permitted in feeds where we haven't 
set a tolerance. 

Now with reference to iodine, per- 
haps the inquirer overlooked the fact 
that we recently published in our 
“generally recognized as safe’”’ list of 
trace minerals for animal feeds quite 
a number of iodine compounds which 
may be used and may be generally 
recognized as safe in accordance with 
good feeding practice. Incidentally, 
when you go to human foods, potas- 
sium iodide is permitted in table salts 
to make iodized salt at a level of 
0.01% of the salt. 

Question: What does FDA consider 
adequate machinery for custom mix- 
ing using antibiotics in mixture? 

Mr. Kneeland: I don’t know how I 
happen to get all these questions. 


Again, I can’t give you any specific 
answer to this question. The ade- 
quacy of the mixing machinery is, of 
course, considered in connection with 
any submission to us by people who 
have become familiar with the types 
of equipment that are available, and 
that’s tied in with controls and other 
factors. The machinery ought to be 
adequate to do the job and a de- 
termination of that is really the re- 
sponsibility of the man who uses the 
mixer. 

Question: Since proper dosage, ef- 
ficacy, toxicity and tissue residue 
hazards are contingent upon a thor- 
ough blending of the additive into 
the final mix, what are the required 
production standards for effective 
NDA’s? 

Mr. Kneeland: This question is es- 
sentially the same as the previous 
one on_ specifications for mixing 
equipment and for use of such equip- 
ment. We feel the manufacturer has 
got to assume the responsibility for 
having adequate equipment to do the 
job he sets out to do. The proof of 
that is going to rest in the sampling 
of the end-product, both by the man- 
ufacturer in his own control proce- 
dures and in the regulatory samples 
we collect from shipments that he 
makes. And that’s going to be the 
final test of those things. 

Question: Some grain cars are not 
cleaned out properly. Grain may be 
left behind the lining of the car and 
may harbor insects and contaminate 
the clean grain that’s loaded in this 
car. How about a clean-up car regu- 
lation? 

Mr. Goodrich: This is not new. The 
counsel for the Millers National Fed- 
eration was in to see me about this 
same thing some time ago, asking 
what the group should do to require 
the railroads to deliver to millers 
cars that had been adequately cleaned 
and cleared of rodents. I called his 
attention to a provision in the Fed- 
eral Food and Cosmetic Act. Section 
703 says: “Carriers shall not be sub- 
ject to the other provisions of this 
act by reason of their receipt, car- 
riage, holding or delivery of food, 
drugs or cosmetics in the usual course 
of business as carriers.” 

This is pretty direct language, and 
it’s kind of hard to get around. I 
asked the counsel for the Millers 
National Federation just what he 
would do about it. I told him that I 
could see the possibility of constru- 
ing this very strictly in terms of ex- 
empting the carrier if he hauled a 
misbranded article that was already 
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SIFTING? 
SCALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


© Big capacity in small floor space. 

© Accurate separations. 
Dust-tight, easily cleaned—special sanitary 
construction available. 

Smooth, vibration-free operation— 
minimum maintenance. 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screen- 
ing pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for 
details and recommendations without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


INGREDIENTS WITH REAL BENEFITS! 


@ HaVeN Granite Grit 

@ TAPO Oyster Shell & Meal 

e KELL PHOS (Colloidal Phosphate) 
@ TORAFEED (Torula Yeast) @ AVOSET Condensed Whey Solu- 
e@ ADY-20 (Live Yeast) bles and Milk Albumin Product 
e SCHLITZ Brewers Grains & Yeast @ MILEZYMES (Takamine Feed En- 


FEED 


e MC-47 (Condensed Beet Solubles) 
MC-59 (Ammoniated Condensed 
Beet Solubles) 


e@ FEEDPHOS (Defluorinated Phos- zymes) 
— phate) e Grains - Millfeeds - Grain By- 
e C.F.S. (Corn Fermentation Products 
and Solubles) Animal By-Products 


@ CLINTON Corn Gluten Meal-Feed e¢ Oil Cake Meals 

: : Pasadena, 890 S. Arroyo Pkwy., MU 1-8491 
Calif. Offices poate: 667 Cowper St., DAvenport 6-2545 
to Serve YOU: Bakersfield, P.O. Box 941, FAirview 7-2584 


EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


H. V. NooTBAAR & Co. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


SABETH 


, KANSAS 


Suspend from ceiling, 
or mount on floor or 
outside mill. 


Wenger Horizontal Pellet Coolers carry the pellets 
through a bath of exhaust air on an endless wire mesh 
belt that handles pellets from 3/16” to range cube size. 
Variable speed drive on conveyor provides necessary 
speed variation for best cooling and moisture control of 
different size pellets. With no vertical movement of 
pellets and no baffle plates in cooler, ratio of fines is 
greatly reduced. Cooler can be suspended from ceiling 
or mounted on floor. Also available in two-stage 
superimposed coolers, delivering pellets immediately 
under intake of upper cooler. Built in 14, 18, 24 and 30 
ft. lengths . . . capacities of 3 tons to 30 tons per hour, 


Write today for complete information 


| 
7 
No gatistactorY control of vetention time — 
of pellets in cooler? | 
| MORIZONTAE | 
peLLet COOLERS 
| are the answet : 
penrect oF 
periets! 
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misbranded when he got it, or if he 
hauled an adulterated product that 
was already adulterated when he got 
it. Then he wouldn't be responsible 
for introducing adulterated food into 
interstate commerce or receiving it 
in interstate commerce. 

But I could see, also, the possibility 
of taking action where instead of be- 
ing a carrier he is the cause of the 
original adulteration in such a case 
as you have presented. 

Since we met sometime ago, we 
have been looking for these cases 
with the thought that where we can 
plainly prove it is the railroad’s re- 
sponsibility for delivering a car which 
actually resulted in adulteration, we 
will make a test case out of it. We 
have not found such a case that’s en- 
tirely suitable. 

Question: Suppose someone didn’t 
agree with FDA and thought that 
the prior sanctions granted on di- 
ethylstilbestrol, for example, apply to 
everybody, and that even though he 
didn’t have a specific new drug ap- 
plication approved prior to the pas- 
sage of the Food Additive Amend- 
ment, he wants to test out the prob- 
lem of whether he has a prior sanc- 
tion. 

Mr. Goodrich: What he would have 
to do would be to ship the drug or 
the mixed feed in defiance of the 


statute. He may contend that it was 
not in defiance, but as we interpret 
it it would be in violation. 


We would then have the burden of 
proving that diethylstilbestrol, a food 
additive, is a substance the intended 
use of which may result directly or 
indirectly in being a component of 
food and for which there was no food 
additive regulation. The burden would 
then be on the claimant in a seizure 
case, if we brought a seizure case, or 
on the defendant in a criminal case 
or injunction case, if we brought a 
criminal or injunction case, to prove 
that he had a prior sanction. 

That’s where it becomes a little bit 
sticky, because he would have to 
come up and say the prior sanction 
granted to one manufacturer applies 
to another. It just doesn’t apply, and 
he would have difficulty there. 

But I think the question more di- 
rectly was, “Can we expect to be 
prosecuted or the product seized?” 
I think you can expect both. I mean, 
we are serious about this and we 
didn’t reach this decision lightly. It 
has been published in the Federal 
Register since May of 1959, I believe, 
and it is certainly well known 
throughout the industry how we feel 
about it. 

At one time there was some indi- 
cation that some distributors of di- 


ethylstilbestrol might try to sue for 
a declaratory type of order, but they 
did not. We have presented this mat- 
ter back to the Congress, explaining 
what our interpretation is to the very 
committee that handled this and have 
asked them to deal with the prob- 
lem. They have not done so, so I have 
every confidence that our interpreta- 
tion is a sound one. 

I also strongly believe that the best 
and quickest way out of this is to 
get Congress to look at it again in 
terms of what is entirely logical to 
your mind and to ours, too. It can be 
proved that where the susbtance 
doesn’t hurt the animals, and where 


there’s no resulting residues, then its | 


use ought to be permitted to every- 
one. However, where there’s a prior 
sanction outstanding which author- 
ized something that would be illegal 
now (suppose you had someone with a 
residue of a substance that was there 
because of a prior sanction and it 
wasn’t safe; he’s allowed to use it 
only because he had a prior sanction) 
we should have an easier way to 
withdraw that than to have to shoul- 
der the burden to prove that by clin- 
ical experience it’s been proved to be 
unsafe. 

That’s our problem under the new 
drug withdrawal, and both of these 
problems were presented together by 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company motite, alabama 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year ’Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers. . . good profits. 
You get all three all of the time when you promote 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That's because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 


ter Shell one of the most profitable products 


you can handle. 


Secretary Flemming in the legisla- 
tion we advocated at the last Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Larrick has told you that this 
proposal has not been represented to 
Secretary Ribicoff but he has ex- 
pressed, according to Mr. Larrick, 
the view that the initiative for this 
should come from industry. 


‘Grain Plan May Affect 
Livestock Only Slightly’ 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Econo- 
mists at Michigan State University 
here predict that the feed grain pro- 
gram likely will not have any major 
effect on livestock and milk produc- 
tion in the coming year if the price 
of corn stays near the dollar mark. 

They say that the cash crop farm- 
er probably stands to gain more from 
compliance in most cases than the 
livestock feeder or dairyman. 

Farmers who rely on corn silage 
for a high percent of their feed will 
rarely benefit from the reduction pro- 
gram. Even though the cattleman or 
hog feeder who normally feeds his 
corn can buy it well below the sup- 
port levels, he faces several problems, 
they say. 

To be eligible for price supports on 
a crop, this farmer_must provide stor- 
age and then delivery of the crop at 
“take-over” time. He also must trans- 
port his purchased feed and provide 
storage for it. 

There is no indication from pres- 
ent interpretations of the law that 
a farmer may receive any of his own 
crop for “payment-in-kind” for his 
diverted acres. 

Some observers believe that cer- 
tain Michigan farmers may disregard 
the corn reduction program and shift 
to soybeans or dry beans. 

The 1961 support price on soybeans 
on a national average will be $2.30 
bu., up 45¢ from last year. The an- 
nounced national average support 
rate on dry beans is $6.32 cwt. This 
will mean a support level on Michi- 
gan navy beans at something over $7 
cwt. 

There are no acreage restrictions 
for dry beans, but additional acreage 
for soybeans must come from land 
diverted from feed grains or wheat. 
In other words, farmers must have 
at least the same acreage in conserv- 
ing crops or in idle land this year 
as in 1959-60 to be eligible for sup- 
ports on the 1961 soybean crop. 


California Grain Mill 
Worker Earnings Drop 


SAN FRANCISCO—A three month 
rising trend in the average weekly 
earnings of production workers in 
California’s grain mills was reversed 
in February when the rate dropped 
ns its lowest point since last Novem- 

The labor statistics division of the 
state Department of Industrial Re- 
lations reported that the work week 
of grain mill workers declined, while 
average hourly earnings remained al- 
most constant. The workers were av- 
eraging $111 per week in February, 
compared to $114 in January, and 
$106 in February of 1960. 

The average work week was 41 
hours, compared to 42 the previous 
month, and 41% in the same month 
of 1960. Average hourly earnings 
dropped 1¢ to $2.69, compared to 
$2.55 in February of 1960. 

The $111 average weekly wage for 
grain mill workers compared to an 
average of $97 in California’s non- 
durable goods industry, and $105 for 
manufacturing as a whole. 
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Hammermills 


for every grinding need 


With Jacobson you "fit the hammermill to 
the job," not “the job to the hammermill." 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and ‘maximum output" with 


"minimum maintenance." 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


ALL ROTATING PARTS 
DYNAMICALLY BALANCED ON 
MODERN ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Vibration-free operation doesn't "just happen" 


on Jacobson Hammermiills. All rotating parts used 


in Jacobson Hammermills are tested for both 


static and dynamic balance in an electronic bal- 


ancing machine. 


This is another example of the quality built into 


every Jacobson Hammernmill to assure you of last- 


ing satisfaction and profitable operation. 


Visit Us at Booths 92 & 93—National Feed one 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 7-10, 1961 


7 Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


4 
.....- Another PLUS for Jacobson Users! | | 
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the issue of the following Saturday. 


$3.75. Situations wanted, 


Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


Rates: %5¢ per werd; minimum charge 
20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
word, abbrevi- 

and ber, 


classified ad ... each 
ephone 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


Ww 


sertion additional charged f forward- 
ing replies. Commercial nw ma not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer mills. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST “CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAO- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with 
mixer, diesel, 
able, Iowa Portable Mill Co., "Setwein, 
lows. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
eat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
ecrew conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milla. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jeffereon City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ONE BURTON HORIZONTAL 
No. 20 mixer with 3 H.P. motor, revers- 
ing switch, and charging leg, and one 
C3 Blue Streak corn cutter and grader 
with 3 H.P. motor and “V" belt drive, 
in operation now, good condition, priced 
to move. Write or phone G. E. Wading- 
ton, 2300 Fourth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 


20200N BAG CLOSER WITH 14500 HEAD; 
No. 2 Forster feed grinder on cast iron 
base; No. 15 Prater hammer mill with 
20 H.P. TEFC motor; 5W26 Jay Bee ham- 
mer mill, direct connected 150 H.P. TEFC 
motor with 440 volt comp.; 30 H.P. master 


model pellet mill with cooler, 30 dies and 
4 sets rolle; G38 rebuilt molasses feed 
sacking scale; one ton vertical mixer; % 


ten horizontal mixer; 500 Ib. horizontal 
mixer; many other items. General Mill 
Equipment Co., 2021 Pennsylvania, Kan- 
eas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—KEMP INTER GAS GENER- 
ator model 1-MIHE. Capacity 1,000 cu. ft. 
per hour, weight 2,500 Ib., $1,200. Napoleon 
Alfalfa Mills, Napoleon, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—CALIFORNIA 30 H.P. PEL- 
let mill, complete with starter, $1,500. 
Napoleon Alfalfa Millis, Ine., Napoleon, 
Ohio. 


75 H.P. CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL, 
complete, ready to go. 1,200 R.P.M., as- 
sorted dies, rolls and parts. Starter and 
switches, Telephone JA 6-2453, Stahmann 
Farms, Inc., Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


FOR SALE—1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL 
with molasses equipment. Mounted on 
1955 Ford “600° truck. Both recondi- 
tioned, like new, $6,750. Telephone 2601, 
Toews - Mehr Implement Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE—TWO TON 1957 CHEVROLET 
tractor truck, new motor, practically new 
tires, clean and in perfect condition. 
Also 28 ft. van trailer. Both for $2,000. 
Will sell wey Rolla Feed Mills, Rolla, 
Mo.; EM 4- 1336 


FOR SALE _ ONE “USED CALIFORNIA 
master model pellet mill, 30 H.P. motor, 
starter, new %” die, 1 used die, new Cali- 
fornia IB cooler, new California 24x48 
shaker, one new 21’ bucket elevator, one 
32” bucket elevator with weather cover 
and two way discharge valve. Norman 
Feed Store, Box 248, Benton, [Il 


FOR SALE—ONE 1958 GADDIS, TANDEM 
32 ft. buik feed trailer. Seven compart- 
ments, 20 ton capacity, 30” conveyor down 
eenter, air unloading. Hopper bottom 
equipped with Wisconsin engine. Attrac- 
tive cash price. For more information, 
eall or write: Central Soya Co., Inc., 300 
Fort Wayne Bank Building, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Phone A-2441. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 


Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO 
620 W. Victoria Ave. Montebello, Cal 


FOR SALE 


Used Lauhoff Flakemaster Roll with 
50 hp motor—like New Schutz-O'Neill 
Pulverizer with 100 hp motor—Good 


condition. 


Hoosier Soybean Mills, Inc. 
Marion, Ind., Box 108 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


|—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
i—Lowisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chaimers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interpiane grinders. 
2—French oi! screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermilis, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7°x60' rotary dryers, shell. 
6—Davenport No. 2A dewatering presses. 
Also screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 
pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural! 
steel, etc. 


Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
3-3505 


WAREHOUSE AVAILABLE JULY 1—13,- 
000 sq. ft., all ome floor (concrete and 
clay block structure), RR siding and 
truck dock facilities, plus office space. 
Suitable for manufacturing. Write Box 
594, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — CONTROLLING INTEREST 
in feed and grain plant, manufacturing 
own brand. Located in central South 
Dakota. Very profitable operation. Under 
same management for past 20 years 
Takes $40,000 to handle. Address Ad No. 
6805, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FEED PLANT LOCATED IN 
good farming area in 8S. E. South Dakota, 
200,000 bu. grain storage. Selling com- 
plete line, 10,000 tons yearly. Now oper- 
sting at profit. Personnel of proven abil- 
ity. Priced to sell. Address Ad No. 6812, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALES TRAINING OR MANAGEMENT— 
Thorough knowledge through 15 years in 
directing and training men in wholesale 
and retail feed and related businesses. 
Address Ad No. 6822, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


CORNELL GRADUATE, POULTRY MAJOR. 
Eight years’ experience all phases indus- 
try including management, disease, ad- 
ministration of started pullets. Three 
years’ service superviser large semi-inte- 
grated feed and egg operation. Will re- 
locate. David H. Wagner, R.F.D. No. 1, 
Swan Lake, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FUMIGATION MAN — EXPERIENCED IN 
sales and application of grain fumigants. 
Some travel, home weekends. Good sal- 
ary, benefits. Send resumé to Dannen 
Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 429, St. Joseph, Mo. 


HELP WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT 
for corn cob processing plant in north- 
west Illinois. Previous mill management 
experience necessary. Give age, experience 
and salary expected. Address Ad No. 
6818, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES OPEN FOR 
aggressive, reputable representatives to 
handle top quality line of bag closing 
sewing machines and equipment. For fur- 
ther information Address Ad No. 6728, 
Feedstuffe, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMAN TO SELL INGREDIENTS TO 
feed trade on commission basis in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Could add to 
present work. Give personal details and 
background. Address Ad No. 6753, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WANTED 
for major feed manufacturer. Between 
ages 30 and 45, must be experfenced in 
sales, advertising and promotion; capable 
and experienced in supervising sales per- 
sonnel. Excellent opportunity. Salary open. 
Expense account and company car fur- 
nished. Apply: Sales Department, P.O. 
Box 1688, Fort Worth, Texas. 


TERRITORY MANAGER 


Major feed manufacturer has openings in 
Iilinois and eastern Missouri for territory 
manager. Sales experience and agricultural 
background and knowledge of the area de- 
sirable. Salary plus commission program. 
Automobile furnished. 
Address Ad No. 6823, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
grain elevator, up to 175,000 bu. capacity. 
on Nickel Plate Railroad, Toledo, Ohio. 
Equipment includes Fairbanks hopper 
scale (carlot), Fairbanks truck scale 
(200,000 Ib.), nearly new high capacity 
grain cleaner, smaller precision grain- 
eeed cleaner and complete conveyor sys- 
tem from tanks to mill, mill to tanks. 
All in good condition and ready to go to 
work. These facilities are excellent for 
conditioning, blending, storage operation. 
Milling and storing in transit privileges 
available. Also cheap rail transfer to 
marine loading. Insurance and tax rates 
are favorable. This property is priced to 
sell. Will finance for right party. O & M 
Seed Co., P.O. Box 68, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
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PLANT MANAGER 


Our rapidly expanding company offers a 
good future to a man with extensive ex- 
perience in formula feed production. Posi- 
tion involves let: ibility for 
manufacturing Ingredient in- 
ventories, personnel, maintenance of plant 
facilities and trucks. Midwest location. Good 
fringe benefits. Write G. O. Sandbaken. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
_ City, Mo. 


WANTED—U SED DIES FOR CALIFORNIA 
pellet mill, 75 %*. 
State tonnage a, price wanted. Address 
Ad No. 6817, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


Buy ond Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Nutritionist 


Prefer recent graduate with 
B.S. Degree-Poultry nutrition; 
for a well-known organization 
located in the Northeast. 
Must have a talent for techni- 
cal writing. 


Send complete resume, including 
salary Pacer. to: 
682, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


Kansas Grain, Feed 
Dealers Event Set for 
April 27-29 in Wichita 


WICHITA, KANSAS — The pro- 
gram for its 64th annual convention 
in Wichita has been announced by 
the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

Scheduled for April 27-29 in the 
Broadview Hotel here, the conven- 
tion’s first day will include conven- 
tion registration, opening up of dis- 
play exhibits and a late afternoon 
social hour. 


Topics to be discussed the second 
day include “Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s Clean Grain Program”; 
“Activities of the Kansas Grain In- 
spection and Warehouse Depart- 
ment”; “Role of the Fertilizer Deal- 
er,” and “Insurance—Why, What and 
When?” Dr. James A McCain, pres- 
ident of Kansas State University, 
will speak at the noon luncheon and a 
social hour will climax the day’s 
events. A special ladies program is 
planned. 

The third day will open with a 
“Progress Report on the Kansas 
Grain Fumigation Safety Program.” 
Other topics to be presented include 
“New Wheat Varieties and Their Ef- 
fect on the Quality of Kansas 
Wheat”; “Labor Union Democracy— 
Fact or Fiction”; “A-S-K—A Sales 
Interest Talk”; “Activities of the 
Kansas City Commodity Office,” and 
“Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Problems.” 


The luncheon speaker will be Al- 
vin E. Oliver, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. The evening program 
will include a banquet, variety show 
and dancing. Convention ladies will 
be entertained at a musical program 
Saturday afternoon. 


Allied Mills Names 
Area Credit Manager 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Ray 
Boyenga as southern regional credit 
manager for Allied Mills, Inc., has 
been announced by 
L. M. Bolitho, sec- 
retary and credit 
manager of the 
firm. 

After spending 
some time with his 
father operating a 
grain eievator in 
northern Iowa, 

Mr. Boyenga spent 

| several years with 
Ralston Purina 

Co. in Iuwa Falls 


Ray Boyenga 
and St. Louis as order and credit 


manager. He also did credit work 
for Hales & Hunter in Georgia. 

Mr. Boyenga has had broad ex- 
perience in feed industry credit and 
financing work in many midwestern 
states and the entire South, east of 
Texas, the Allied announcement said. 
He will be in charge of Wayne Feed 
credit and finance programs in the 
southern region with headquarters at 
Gainesville, Ga., Mr. Bolitho said. He 
succeeds Don E. Burson, who has 
been promoted to district products 
manager at Gainesville. 


Pet Food Institute 
To Convene Sept. 18-19 


CHICAGO — The fourth annual 
convention of Pet Food Institute, na- 
tional association of dog and cat food 
manufacturers, is scheduled for Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Sept. 18 and 19, at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago. The gener- 
al session will be preceded by board 
and committee meetings on Sunday, 
Sept. 17. 

The Pet Food Institute represents 
by volume approximately 85% of dry 
dog food manufacturers, 65% ~of 
canned dog food manufacturers and 
60% of cat food manufacturers, ac- 
cording to the institute. 
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California Utilities 


Group Sets Hearing 
On New Truck Rates 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
Public Utilities Commission has an- 
nounced its second series of hearings 
on the new distance table No. 5 af- 
fecting truck rates covering feed and 
grain products for April 25-27 in Los 
Angeles. 

Shippers and trucking firms got 
their first chance to question the 
commission staff men who drew up 
the new tables at the opening hear- 
ings here earlier this month. 


The new distance table changes 
the weighted, or “constructive mile- 
ages,” between locations in the state. 
“Constructive mileage” is an artificial 
distance taking into account the ac- 
tual distance plus such factors as 
grades, traffic congestion and tolls. 
Approved rates for common carriers 
and minimum rates for contract car- 
riers are based upon the PUC dis- 
tance table. Adoption of the new ta- 
ble would lead to an increase of some 
distances and a decrease of others, 
but grain industry spokesmen have 
expressed the fear that the cumula- 
tive effect would be a general rate in- 
crease without a formal PUC rate 
ruling. 

Attending the first hearings in San 
Francisco were representatives of the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles grain 
exchanges, the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., the California 
Farm Bureau, the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles chambers of commerce, 
the California Trucking Assn., and 
other interested groups and individ- 
ual firms. About 200 persons attended 
the opening sessions. The San Fran- 
cisco exchange participated on be- 
half of the Stockton Grain Exchange. 


Questions Answered 

The early hearings are mainly con- 
cerned with making the complicated 
distance table clear to affected par- 
ties, according to reports. Eric Moore, 
commission staff member in charge 
of setting up the table, answered 
questions from the shippers and 
truckers and is scheduled te do so 
again at the Los Angeles hearings. 
PUC examiner William E. Turpen 
will preside over the April hearings 
in Los Angeles. 

Because of the involved nature of 
the distance table, several months 
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of hearings are anticipated. Later 
hearings have been scheduled for San 
Francisco beginning June 6 and in 
another location, to be announced, 
June 27. 

The distance tables have been 
changed every 9 or 10 years since 
distance table No. 1 was issued. The 
present table, No. 4, is eight years 
old. Copies of the table were distrib- 
uted to interested parties by the PUC 
some months ago. 

The San Francisco Grain Exchange 
has suggested that the feed and grain 
industry engage legal assistance, if 
necessary, to protect its interests. 
The proposal was supported by the 
Stockton Grain Exchange. 

“The Stockton Grain Exchange,” 
said a resolution passed by the board 
of directors, “is greatly concerned 
with the implications of the above 
case and believes that this far reach- 
ing revision of the distance table can 
have profound effects on its mem- 
bership. Therefore, the Stockton 
Grain Exchange urges the grain ex- 
changes of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, as well as the transporta- 
tion committee of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., to join 
actively in the study of this case.” 


Ask Greater Promotion 


Of Ag Product Exports 


WASHINGTON — Cooperation of 
the National Renderers Assn. and 32 
farm organizations for greater pro- 
motional programs for the export of 
farm products was asked by officials 
of these groups and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at a recent meet- 
ing in Washington. 

The officials suggested that many 
of the organizations could benefit 
from the establishment of permanent 
foreign offices, and that the organi- 
zations should consider increasing 
their appropriations for export pro- 
motions. It was further suggested 


work in connection with future pro- 
grams. 

Attending the meeting were Myer 
O. Sigal, president, and John J. Ham- 
el, executive director of the National 
Renderers Assn., together with repre- 
sentatives from the 32 farm organi- 
zations. 

John P. Duncan, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture for marketing and 
foreign agriculture; Robert C. Tetro, 
acting administrator of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service; Raymond Ioanes 
and Patrick O'Leary, assistants to Mr. 
Tetro, and M. A. Drisko, director to 
the livestock meat products division 
of Foreign Agricultural Service, rep- 
resented the USDA at the meeting. 

Currently, the USDA is working 
in cooperation with more than 40 or- 
ganizations in more than 50 nations 
to expand farm product exports. Or- 
ganization representatives pledged 
their assistance and support in plan- 
ning and carrying out additional pro- 
grams. 


Packaging Company 
Formed in Des Moines 


DES MOINES — Formation of a 
new packaging concern, Interstate 
Bag Co., has been announced by Mar- 
vin Pomerantz, president of the firm. 

Mr. Pomerantz says the company 
will manufacture a complete line of 
multi-wall paper bags, burlap bags 
and containers for industry in a new 


Avenue in Des Moines. 
| Trust Building and operations are 
under way, the company president 
said. 

Associated with Mr. Pomerantz in 
the company are Leo Gebo of Des 
Moines and Mike Sandler of Minne- 
apolis. Jack McIntyre and Lou 
Gonias, both of Des Moines, have 
joined the sales staff. 


Pomerantz was 
board and treasurer of Midwest Bag 


Co. before establishing Interstate | 


Bag Co. 


that the group set up a task force to | 


plant under construction at 2201 Bell | 
Temporary | 
| offices of the firm are in the Bankers | 


The announcement said that Mr. | 
chairman of the | 
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by the American Bankers Assn. 


quencies a year ago, ABA said. 


istered the smallest gain. 


Bankers reported a continuing rise in v 
credit in the past six months. Requests for loans to purchase livestock showed 
the largest increase, the ABA agricultural committee reported. The study, 
based on a survey of 1,000 banks, showed that deposits in those institutions 
currently are up 1% from six months earlier. Last fall the deposits were re- 
ported 1/,% under those of the previous spring. 

Farm bank customers generally are continuing a favorable record of re- 
paying loans on time, ABA said. The rate of tardy repayments recently de- 
clined a bit in the Corn Belt states compared with a 5% increase in delin- 


FARMERS' FINANCIAL POSITION IMPROVING 


NEW YORK—Farm area bankers expect financial conditions for farmers 
and ranchers to continue to improve throughout 1961, according to a survey 


1 and de d for farm 


In addition to livestock loans, farmers and ranchers are currently bor- 
rowing more for operating and living expenses and to refinance existing 
debts, the study showed. Requests for credit to finance farm purchases reg- 


Abbott Officers Urge 
World Expansion of 


American Business 


CHICAGO — American business 
must continue to expand throughout 
the world to check the “voracious” 
appetite of communism and to help 
maintain political and economic free- 
doms in non-communist countries, 
shareholders of Abbott Laboratories 
were told at the firm’s annual meet- 
ing here. 

Harold D. Arneson, 
Abbott International, said that 


president of 


kets, is a source of profits, which is 
used by American business, including 


oped countries.” In order to meet 
successfully the Soviet economic of- 
fensive in underprivileged areas, 
everything possible should be done 
to increase the flow of private invest- 
ments to those areas, including the 
right to transfer profits and other 
income earned in Europe.” 

Edward A. Ravenscroft, executive 
vice president of Abbott Laboratories, 


1961, 82% of Abbott 
earnings abroad were reinvested in 
underdeveloped countries and only 
18% in mature industrial countries. 


base company 


tem of US. private investment 
abroad “is now threatened by tax 
legislation pending in Congress. 

“Its main objective,” he said, “is 
to tax foreign investments to the ex- 
tent of denying American industry 
the right to participate in the world’s 
economic growth, particularly by giv- 
ing favorable tax treatment to in- 
come earned in Europe by American 
investors.” 

George R. Cain, Abbott president, 
forecast “moderately improved sales 
and earnings” for 1961 to result from 
“a higher level of business and bet- 
ter earnings” in the third and fourth 


increased volume in most of our es- 


come to the marketplace during 1962 
and 1963.” But he cautioned that “the 
drop in demand for vitamin products 
generally, plus the lowered price for 


quarters. ‘““‘We expect at that time an 


| antibiotics, will not be overcome eas- 


“Eu- | 
rope, with its rapidly growing mar- | 


our company, to invest in less devel- 


said that between the years 1956 and | 


Mr. Arneson warned that this sys- | 


tablished lines and from the intro- | 
duction of new products.” 
Product Investigation 
Mr. Cain said that the company 
has more products under investigation | 
than at any time in the last five | 
years, and “these should begin to 


ily or quickly.” 

Mr. Cain said that 1961 first quar- 
ter sales will be down about 6% from 
the record high first quarter of a 
year ago, while earnings will show a 
greater percentage decline. 

In 1960 Abbott sales reached $126,- 
000,000, 2.7% above the previous high 
in 1959, while earnings declined 4.8% 
to $3.16 a share. 

Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, a vice 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago, was elected to the board of 
directors of Abbott Laboratories fol- 
lowing the annual shareholders meet- 
ing. Reelected at the meeting were 
15 incumbent directors headed by 
Elmer B. Vliet, chairman of the 
board; Mr. Cain, president, and Mr. 
Ravenscroft, executive vice president. 

Mr. Cain announced that Laurence 
R. Lee, an attorney for Abbott Lab- 
oratories, has been elected assistant 
secretary of the company. 


Maryland Traveler 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Dr. Ger- 
ald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
land poultry nutritionist, has been 
on four different overseas trips in 
recent months to take part in inter- 
national meetings which he was asked 
to attend. 

Human nutrition was the prime 
subject of a trip to Quito, Ecuador, 
as part of a U.S. government proj- 
ect. Last fall, he presented a paper 
at the International Feed Symposi- 
um in Madrid, Spain. More recently 
he was an American consultant to 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations at a world 
fish meal meeting in Rome, Italy. 
Also, he recently took part in a 
school on physiology and nutrition 
of poultry and swine at the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham in England. 


Colorado Group Elects 
DENVER, COLO.—Charles Miller, 


| Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., was 


elected president of the Denver Feed 
& Grain Club at its annual spring 
stag here. About 70 members attend- 
ed the event. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing were James Robb, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, vice presi- 
dent; Kenneth Hammill, Basey Grain 
Co., secretary; and Art Shore of the 
Denver Grain Exchange, treasurer. 
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CHICK HATCH 


(Continued from page 1) 


indicated a 12% increase in 1961 as 
compared with 1960. How actual 
hatch will compare with this is not 
yet clear. It is expected that the 1961 
increase over 1960 will be less in 
succeeding months than it has been 
in the first few months of the year. 


Egg-Type Chicks Hatched by 
Commercial Hatcheries 


(000's omitted) 
—January thru March— 
1960 19 


State and division 6i* 
Maine 1,283 976 
New Hampshire 728 939 
119 200 
Massachusetts 3,545 3,967 
Rhode Island 70 225 
Connecticut 2,461 2,570 

Northeast 8,206 8,877 
New Jersey ......... 4,750 5,330 
Pennsylvania ......... 9,386 11,455 

Mid-Atlantic ...... 18,516 21,535 
7,304 10,659 
3,030 4,050 

East North Central.. 27,196 35,897 
Minnesota ....... 7,300 9,360 
Missouri ...... 3,186 5,189 
North Dakota . 423 605 
South Dakota .... 2,570 3,595 
Nebraska 3,764 5,971 
Kansas 2,550 3,535 

West North Central. 28,723 41,565 
Maryland ...... 349 60! 
ree 1,474 1,844 
North Carolina 2,591 3,764 
South Carolina 1,478 2,218 
3,365 4,042 
3,02! 3,932 

South Atlantic .... $12,447 $16,674 
Tennessee 2,400 3,200 
Mississippi 1,153 1,529 

East South Central.. 5,929 8,94) 
Arkansas 774 1,264 
Louisiana 794 384 
Oklahoma 1,585 1,970 
6,683 9,546 

West South Central. 9,836 13,164 
601 663 
Colerade 731 887 
Utah .. 856 855 

$3,067 $3,474 
Washington 3,055 3,196 
1,430 1,174 
California 14,718 17,226 

Pacific 19,203 21,596 

133,123 171,723 


v. $ 


*Preliminary. 

+#South Atlantic total includes Delaware and 
West Virginia 

tMountain total includes Montana, Wyoming 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


Southwest Expects 
Sign-up to Be Big 
DALLAS—tThe grain and feed in- 
dustries of the Southwest expect a 
large sign-up of farmers under the 
new feed grain program, This outlook 


is much like that recorded in the 
Midwest (Feedstuffs, April 15, page 
1). 


Most tradesmen attending the April 
14-15 convention of the Texas Grain 
& Feed Assn. were of the opinion that 
sorghum producers of the Southwest 
will take to the new program in large 
numbers. Some expect 80-85% of the 
growers to sign up for the acreage 
reduction-price support program. 


TEXAS 


(Continued from page 


1) 


million by 1970, the speaker said. By 
1975, he told the Texans, there will 
be a need for 41% more eggs, 48% 
more milk, 53% more pork, 58% 
more poultry meat, 59% more lamb 
and 73% more beef. These calcula- 
tions are based on federal forecasts. 
Eggs represent a problem, Mr. Glen- 
non said, as per capita consumption 
is tending downward. 

AFMA survey figures recently in- 
dicated that 68% of all feed is com- 


plete feed and 32% concentrate, Mr. 
Glennon said, in giving details of the 
report which was published recently. | 
He predicted an industry that will 
have fewer, but bigger feed dealers, 
and greater service for the producer 
including help in establishing mar- 
kets for his products. 

The feed industry panel was part 
of a split session on the first day of 
the convention, and ran at the same 
time as a grain meeting. Other speak- 
ers on the feed panel were Floyd Dea- 
con, B & D Mills, Grapevine, Texas; 
Sam Fine, Food & Drug Administra- 
tion director for the Dallas district, 
and Reed McDonald, director of the 
Texas Feed Control Service. 


Business Delinquency 
“Business delinquency is like juve- 


nile delinquency,” said Mr. Deacon, 
“when an industry runs wild and pro- 
duces more than is good for society.” 
It is more difficult to market a prod- 
uct than it is to produce it, and this is 
a fact that seems to have been for- 
gotten in the farm products field. In- 
tegration is producing this type of 
business delinquency, and warnings 
of trouble have been largely ignored, 
Mr. Deacon declared, yet some order 
will have to come out of this kind of 
year to year chaos, and feed manu- 
facturers will have to become more 
realistic about production if they are 
to survive, he said. 

Mr. Deacon also cited the declining 
per capita consumption of eggs, which 
he said has been forecast to hit a low 
point of 280 eggs per person by 1970, 
compared with 325 today and 
10 years ago. Although the gains in 
population are expected to offset this 
slump in consumer interest, gross egg 
consumption will not gain as much 
it should in the next 10 years 
unless some effort is exerted in the 
marketing field. In contrast with this, 
is the expected continued gain in per 
capita consumption of poultry meat 
which was 20.6 Ib. in 1950, 29.2 Ib. 
today and expected to be 35 Ib. by 
1970, accerding to figures quoted by 
the speaker. 

Other Major Problems 

Two other major problems facing 
the feed manufacturer, which brought 
comment from Mr. Deacon, are the 
new feed grain law, which he said is 
likely to provide a “built-in loss” for 
feed manufacturers who buy grain 
from farmers, and the Food and Drug 
Administration regulation of addi- 
tives, which is giving many a head- 
ache. The FDA could help the feed 
industry considerably by publishing a 
clear listing of the drugs that are 
considered safe and that can be used, 
he said. He complimented the Texas 
Feed Control Service for printing 
lists of this kind and helping to keep 
feed people up to date. 

Mr. McDonald explained certain 
portions of the Texas feed law and 
went into detail in connection with 
labeling. He said that the label, under 
the law, is more than just the tag or 
sack printing, but includes also any 
other material which accompanies the 
product when it is delivered. He also 
warned that new registrations must 
be filed when formulas are changed. 

Mr. Fine reviewed the feed addi- 
tives law and said that there are two 
types under control: (a) the accident- 
al additives, which might result, for 
example, from pesticide contamina- 
tion of a feed ingredient during its 
production period, and (b) deliberate 
additives for medication and other 
purposes in feed. Mr. McDonald said 
that in Texas additions to feeds must 
be proved not only safe, but also 
useful in the limited amounts spe- 
cified. 

New Drug Application 

In the question and answer session 
which followed, it was brought out 
that conversations are underway be- 
tween AFMA and FDA officials con- 
cerning the problem of shipping con- 
centrates for remixing without the 
local dealer getting a new drug ap- | 
plication clearance. Mr. Glennon said 
these conversations have been under- 
way for about three months and that | 
a favorable result is expected to be 
announced shortly. 


as 


In the grain industry review ses- 
sion, the speakers were Wallace 
Hyde, export manager, Cargill, Inc., 
New York; D. G. Nelson, U.S. Feed 
Grains Council, Washington, D.C.; 
and C. H. Moseley, chief of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Dallas 
Each discussed some of the problems 
of marketing and exportation of grain 
and suggested future possibilities in 
this line. 

In discussing the storage situation 
in Texas, Mr. Moseley cited figures 
showing a substantial increase in 
storage space in Texas this year. He 
indicated that the area would have 
enough space to take care of the ex- 
pected larger wheat crop this year 
Mr. Moseley said that about 25 mil- 
lion bushels is expected to be moved 
to the Texas-Oklahoma area from 
the Kansas City district, and that an- 
other 30 million can be anticipated to 
be moved from that area before har- 
vest. It is too early to know just how 


| much wheat will be moved within the 


| tion 


Dallas district in the reconcentration 


| program there, he said 


In a discussion of the box car situa- 
which followed, railroad repre- 


| sentatives said the situation is much 
| better than a year ago and that the 


| railroad car service agencies believe 


that they can take care of any trade 
needs for cars during the movement. 

Grain men indicated that the Tex- 
as crop looks exceptionally good and 
forecasts ranged from the govern- 
ment April 1 figure of some 90 mil- 
lion to over 100 million in the state. 


389 | This compares with 84 million last 


| year 


| some of the activities now 


“Old Pro” Advice 


William F. Brooks, president of 
the National Grain Trade Council, 
Washington, told the group that at 
this point the administration is lis- 
tening to the advice of the “old pros” 
at the working level in the depart- 
ment of agriculture 

Officials of U.S 
Agriculture have assured 
trade that they will not 
the feed grain program so as to re- 
duce market prices from the 1960 
crop, so no sales action is likely prior 
to Oct. 1, Mr. Brooks pointed out. He 
also pointed out that federal officials 
are thinking in terms of having cer- 
tificates under the feed grain law 
redeemable in kind only from on-farm 
storage, government bin sites or ele- 
vators located adjacent to the county 


Department of 
the grain 
administer 


where feed grain certificates have 
been issued. This will tend to limit 
the negotiability of this paper and 


prevent disruption of normal trading 
practices as far as possible. CCC may 
encourage farmers, who are eligible 
for certificates, to accept cash pay- 
ments for them, Mr. Brooks said 
which also would limit the avail- 
ability of this paper. 

Mr. Brooks said he thought there 
would not be any change in the wheat 
program for the coming planting 
vear, except that the support price 
level probably would be raised to 
around $2 

Clifford R. Hope of Great Plains 
Wheat, Inc., Garden City, Kansas, 
said his organization has set up sever- 
al state wheat growers associations to- 
carry out programs that were imprac- 
tical for the individual organizations. 

“No one in our organization has 
ever had the slightest idea of putting 
Great Plains Wheat into the field of 
actually marketing wheat, and the 
charter contains not one word which 
would authorize buying and selling of 
wheat,” Mr. Hope said in explaining 
that the organization’s funds could 
not be used for that purpose 


Grower, Trade Duties 


While foreswearing buying and sell- 


ing, there are things that have to be | 


done by growers and those that have 
to be done by the grain trade, he 
said. In the former category, Mr. 
Hope classified market studies, trade 
barriers and transportation to name 
engaging 
his staff. The grain trade and growers’ 
organizations can work together, he 
said, and if there are areas of dis- 
agreement which cannot be resolved, 


then the two groups can continue to 
disagree on those points but still 
work together on the more numerous 
things on which they can agree. 

In a plea to grain men to pay 
more attention to politics, to public 
relations, to national affairs and to 
support of their own trade organiza- 
tions, Ron Kennedy, vice president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, said 
that it is futile to carp at politicians 
for actions which arise out of the nat- 
ure of politics, which he said is the 
art of compromise. 

Free Market Process 

The growing intervention of gov- 
ernment in business affairs, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said, arises because the broad 
base of people are unconvinced that 
good things of life can be produced 
for them through a free market proc- 
ess, and most of those who favor the 
free market principle are not able to 
be convincing in their story through 
lack of understanding of it, or 
through giving the task no priority. 

“Let us look real hard at how we, 
each in his own circle and in his own 
way, can influence coming elections 
in favor of the type of free market 
political climate we need if we are 
not going to wind up as mere govern- 
ment servants, to the eternal dis- 
advantage of producers and consum- 
ers alike,” Mr. Kennedy added. “This 
means being for the general use of a 
competitive factor to guide people 
and their resources into one line of 
work or another. This is the most 
workable and humanitarian way man- 
kind has yet found to conquer en- 
vironment. 

“Keeping freedom is purely politi- 
cal. You who have grown up in a 
trade that is historically such a good 
example of freely competitive mar- 
keting have a big job to do in turn- 
ing our politics in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Election Results 

Warren LeBourveau of the Mathis 
(Texas) Grain & Elevator Corp., was 
elected president. He served as first 
vice president in the past year. F. W. 
Higginbotham, Goodpasture Grain & 
Milling Co., Lubbock, was named first 
vice president and Monroe U. May, 
Paymaster Feeds, Dallas, as second 
vice president. 

New directors, whose terms expire 
in 1963, are: Truitt Kennedy, Cargill, 
Inc., Ft. Worth; James Goddard, 
Champion Milling Co., Timpson; Kel- 
ton Shaw, Peterson Grain Co., Lock- 
ney; Robert Hilgenfels, Quaker Oats 
Co., Sherman; Don Riffe, Stratford 
Grain Co., Stratford, and Frank 
Bailey, Jr., Frank Bailey Grain Co., 
Ft. Worth. 

Hold-over directors, whose terms 
expire in 1962, are: W. L. Newsom, 
Garvey Elevators, Ft. Worth; Walter 
Blanton, Blanton Grain Co., Carroll- 
ton; Frank M. Phariss, Producers 
Grain Corp., Amarillo; W. H. Nigh, 
W. H. Nigh & Co., Houston; Keith 
Peck, Allied Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth. 
Ray Bowden, Ft. Worth, is secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

Association members approved a 
resolution urging that the govern- 
ment continue the policy of merchan- 
dising grain through established grain 
channels, and pledging support to this 
objective with the desire of continu- 
ing the free enterprise system. Tak- 
ing note of the frequent and uncer- 
tain moves by railroads to establish 
rates with restricted transit rules and 
destinations, the association also 
urged that such proposals be careful- 
ly studied by the association traffic 
committee with the aim that they in- 
fluence such proposals in a manner 
to serve all members equitably. 

Members also voted some changes 
in constitution and by-laws to correct 
technicalities, but voted one impor- 
tant change in that members are now 
authorized to institute arbitration 
proceedings with non-members, sub- 
ject to agreement by both parties 
and subject to acceptance of such 
cases by the board. The board voted 
a new schedule of dues to go into 
effect May 1, and chose the Hotel 
Texas, Ft. Worth, April 26-28 for the 
1962 convention. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 


| 


NOTE: Quotations on feed 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


Memphis basis: hydraulic $57.50, 
) 


trend lower; sup- 


Feedstuffs correspondents 
necessarily those in effect on date of 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


process $62.80, up $1; 41% old process $63.70, 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
DEELUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


25 
Ib. multiwall bags, 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


sacked and unchanged Minimum phosphorus 


multiwall bags; $66.3 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


ae 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


copra cake $65, up $2 
Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Los Angeles: Demand good; Western slope prices, 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL in 100 Ib. multiwail 


quotations for all 


Minneapolis: Feed $45.70, Texas City, Texas: 


ed $47.80, meal $78.80 
Indianapolis: Feed 


Los Angeles: Demand fair: 
Phosphorus $95.10, 


$49.80, meal $80.80 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
COTTONSEED OIL 


higher on solvent; 


DRIED BEET PULP 
protein, old proc- 
trend unchanged; $47.58, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 


protein $51.99, sacked, 


supply sufficient; 26% 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
dy to higher; $64, sacked, Boston, 


ste 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply very limited; molasses $56.20, sacked, 
deliverec no plain pulp offered. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady to 
weak; supply scarce; $60. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago: Demand slightly improved; sup- 
ply fair; trend 25¢ up; medium acid $9.75 
@10.25 cwt., sweet cream $9.75@10.25 cwt., 
both sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $10.55 ecwt., unchanged. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 
$43, both nominal. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida, 
unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; pulp $32.50@35, sacked; meal $39, 
sacked; both f.o.b. Florida processing plants. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply adequate; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un 
changed. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots: 13\%¢ Ib., ton lots, both sacked and 
unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; $10.75@11 cwt., sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $11.35 cwt unchanged 

Minneapolis: Unchanged at $12@12 


DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5.75 ecwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.l.: both sacked and unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $4.590@4.85 ecwt., sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; carlots, standard 
sacked, delivered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5 
f.o.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, unchanged 

Minneapolis: Supply ample; demand good; 
price holding steady at $5.15 cwt 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5 cwt., sacked, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand steady: trend easy 
supply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, Le 
unchanged 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady: 
supply limited; $1 a unit protein, sacked, 
unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply limited; 85% protein $75@77.50, up 
2.50@5 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger: 
supply sold out for April: $70, f.0.b. Geor 
gia and Alabama processing plants 


5 ewt. 


FISH MEAL 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend higher: 
offerings extremely light: sacked: 65% pro- 
tein Peruvian, nominal $111, up $4: supply 
of menhaden exhausted 

Portland: Demand fair: trend stronger: 
supply tight: $180 a protein unit, sacked 
go: Demand very strong trend 
higher with prices up $3@8; sup- 

light sacked: menhaden, East 
$196, Gulf $106 menhaden scrap, 
Gulf $102; Canadian her 
ring meal $1.65 a unit of protein 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply light; local production, 69% pro- 
tein $1.80 a unit, sacked, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate: $106.10 

Minneapolis: Demand good: supplies fair: 
60% West Coast blended, steady at $135, 
sacked, delivered 70% Canadien herrine 
steady at $1.57%,. f.0.b. West Coast, sub- 
ject to production 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply very light; 69% protein menhaden $115 
bulk, $120 sacked. both up $2.50 

Seattle: Demand good trend firm; sup 
ply ample; $1.70 a unit protein, fob. truck 
Vancouver. B.C. (Canadian production) up 
10¢ a unit. 

Atlanta: Demand good: trend = strong: 
supply limited: 60% menhaden $119, sacked, 
Gulf, subject to catch 

Denver: Demand good; trend rising: sup- 
ply short; $1.75 a protein unit, West Coast. 


HOMINY FEED 


St. Lonis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample: yellow $36.50, up $2.50 

Los Angeles: Demand good: trend easier: 
supply adequate; hominy meal $46, down 
$4; hominy pellets $48, down $4 

Chicago: Demand strong; trend $1.50 
higher; supply fair; $36.50 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $38, up $1.50 

Kanses City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; white or yellow $32@ 
33. up $1 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher: $44.50, Roston, up $2 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply limited: $51, delivered carlots, sacked 
unchanged 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; local production, 31% pro 
tein $71, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: trend steady: 
supply sufficient: 34% protein, extracted 
$6979 April, $70.70 May, about unchanged 

Chicago: Demand better: trend $1@1.50 
up; supply modest; Minneapoli« basis: sol- 
vent $55955.50, expeller $60.50 

Portland: Demand slow: trend $1 ton 
higher; supply ample; 34% solvent $85, 
sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good: trend 
higher; supply fair; $55.50, Minneapolis, 
up $2. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply adequate; new process $55.59. old 
process $60.50, Minneapolis, both up $2 

Minneapolis: Market moved stronger un- 
der pressure from soybean meal: 34% sol- 
vent advanced to $55.50 from $53.50: 32% 
expeller advanced to $60.50 from $60 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


; 
The FEED MARKET 
| supply ample; solvent $57.50, Memphis, 
4 Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend | up $1.50. | 
4 $1 lower; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,000 Chicago: Demand good; trend 50¢ up; | 
By St. Louis: Demand fair; solvent $57.5 
as ply ample dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A | Portland: Demand good; trend higher; | 
cae pellets $47.50, down 50¢. | supply tight; 41% solvent $74.20. ; 
‘“ Memphis: Demand fair to good; trend Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend i 
~ steady; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% steady; supply adequate; $57, unchanged. 
ab protein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin | Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
rr A $48, unchanged; reground pellets $51.60, | the ares? juotat 1: trom to higher; supply adequate; $65, up 50¢. ) 
{ down $2 Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; 
‘ Portland: Demand slow: trend barely supply ample; 41% expeller $71, f.o.b. car 
bet steady to lower; supply ample; 15% sun- Seattle, up $4. 
+ cured $43@44, sacked 20% protein de- | ‘i = Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; ; 
x hydrated pellet mea! $72, sacked —— au rr nt fair | supply limited; 41% $60 Georgia, $56 Ala- 
ms Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, | bama, Mississippi and Tennessee producing 
42 slow for suncured; trend steady; supply | mills g 
: sufficient: sacked: dehydrated, 17% to 20%, Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 5 
j 100,000 A $52, truck or rail; suncured: 13 | to stronger; supply adequate; 41% solvent 
% in. grind, No. 1 $45, truck; 15% fine 
a rrounc dr 7 i 2 é addec 49, changec 
r: Los Angeles: Demand of dehydrated | higher; $78.25, sacked, Boston, up $3 
| steady, suncured limited: trend steady; sup- | Denver: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply vf dehydrated limited, suncured mod- ply ample; $61.50, delivered. 
erate; dehydrated meal, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 A $51@52; dehydrated pellet meal, 17% 
- ; protein, 100,000 A $53@55; suncured meal, | New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
‘ 15% protein $43@44 suncured crumbles, $43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
by 15% protein $45@46; all unchanged. eans J é nd_ lelphia. 
supply adequate 17 dehydrated, 100,000 pl - 
vitamin A pellets $53@54 | Cincinnati: De enc lower Coronet, Fia.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
a Buffalo: Demand fair to poor trend supply adequate; $37.50, down $2.50. | minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
iy steady supply adequate; $64.19, Sacked Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 34%, Maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
Boston, unchanged lower; supply good; $42.50, Boston, off $1. | uniform analysis: carload $61.25 ucked, | 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 100 lb. multiwall bags, 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100 | load $62, sacked, in 100 | 
, 000 A, pellets $45@48, reground pellets $46 | Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla | 
7 @49; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 125,000 A, | supply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
ey pellets $46@51 reground pellets $47@52 9% @12%¢ Ib., Le.1. minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
. 20% dehydrated alfalfa, 150.000 A, pellets Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady: 14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- . 
a $49@57, reground pellets $50@58; dehy supply ample 19% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, | wall bags, $49 bulk. 
i drated prices unchanged; suncured alfalfa sacked Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
‘4 deman slow, supply ample, 13% pellets St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
~ $32@34, No 1 % -in $38, sacked un- ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib, carlots, sacked; | Maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per ee 
. . changed 10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than | unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. muiti- 
" Minneapolis: Market continues steady; ton lots wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 
A 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units vitamin A Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; | Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
reground pellets $51, delivered Minneapolis; supply sufficient li%¢ Ib 5 ton lots minimum calciQm 32%, maximum calcium 
ss olled reground pellets $53 sacked, unchanged 36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
Seattle: Demand fair trend easy; sup Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; | per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- | 
ply ample; suncured, 15% protein $38, Se- | supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., | wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than | 
attle, down $10 (new crop); dehydrated, | 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; all 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 
150,000 A units $71, Seattle no change 19%, min- 
h (eld crop) | Cincinnati: $@10¢ Ib... sacked |} imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
: Denver: Demand fair: trend steady to | Buffalo: Demand fair; trend weaker; | maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 
- weak; supply ample; $46 supply ample, $8.50 ewt., off 25¢ | Houston, 100 1b. ES bulk [| 
ow Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- ($3.65 per unit of P). 3 
{ ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked | Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
a St. Louis: Demand good; trend firmer; | supply sufficient; minimum 18%% phos- | 
+ supply tight; yellow grease 7% ¢ Ib., deliv | ee phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum 
} ered tank trucks or cars, steady | Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: } .18 fluorine $76.65, sacked, unchanged 
f Memphis: Demand good: trend steady to | supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars Cincinnati: 1369 EC 
up; supply barely adequate; yellow grease | meal $10.20, 20 ton cars; both sacked and ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
7%¢ Ib, up “é; prime tallow 8%¢ Ib., unchanged | $62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati. ‘ 
down \¢é Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: | Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend | 
Chicage: Demand good; trend off 12%@ supply ample fine grind, plain, 100 Ib steady; $93.50, ex-dock Seattle, sacked 
. 25¢; supply moderate; tank truck or car bags $9.54; bulk, itn hopper cars $7.54 
let, bleachable fancy tallow $8 cwt.; yel- bulk in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 ee 
low grease $7.37% cwrt premium Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend easier; Minneapolis: Fine grind 50 Ib bags ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked 
supply adequate; 7%¢ Ib., down %¢ | $13.75; 100 Ib bags $13: bulk, boxcar Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend . 
Ft. Worth: Demand mood; ‘trend steady; $11.50; bulk, hopper $11: coarse grind $1 steady: $82.93, sacked, Boston, unchanged. | 
supply moderate; prime tallow, tank cars premium, delivered Minneapolis Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
S@s\e Ib. drums 9% f.0.b Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady: ply ample; $88.59, delivered carloads 
north Texas packing plants with return supply sufficient: $4.50@5, f.0.b. north Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
able drums, unchanged Texas, unchanged ear/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than | 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- | 
supply tight stabilized prime tallow 8@ supply adequate: $7@7.50 cwt ecar/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
‘ S4%e Ib, off Ye Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
St. Paal: Price off “et as soap com | ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. earload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
fi pany buyers left the market at 8¢; 7T%¢ | Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup equalized with nearest producing point 
lb., f.0.b. producer's plant, for bleachable ply ample; $14.95, carloads Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
fancy; demand good, supply ample 18% % phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
Atlanta: Demand good trend strong COCONUT OTL MEAL $89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
supply tight; 8¢ Ib. fob. Alabama and Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92: 
Georgia processing plants trend unchanged 20% solvent $62.20 lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and | i 
: Los Angeles: Demand poor trend firn 1 $102: above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
BARLEY FEED er; supply moderate; | 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend Seattle: Demand fi : 
firm: $36, sacked | ply tight; solvent type $71, f.0.b. Seattle granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit I freight 
‘i Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend sacked, unchanged equalized from nearest producing point, 
unchanged: $46.50, sacked carload basis; bulk $3 less; in 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
er: supply adequate; $2.50 ecwt : | for delivery at estab- 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup supply limited; 3¢ Ib., unchanged. lished railroad stations and by truck at 
ply good; $45, truck lots, unchanged Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | supply extremely scarce; tank car, West zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ply short; $2.05 bulk, $2.30 sacked Coast production $4.16 ewt.; dried fish solu- ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bles $146.60, unchanged bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
BLOOD MEAL | Denver: Demand steady: trend rising: 19 tons, $10 more. 
7 ‘ supply short; 3%¢ Ib., West Coast. Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
Chicago: Demand improved; trend up $5; 18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
poe moderate; 80% protein $127.50 bags: freight 
sackec equa lizec it} 
Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un- CAL $3 
changed; suppty adequate; $5.50 a unit of | _ Minimum phosphorus | 
ammonia, sacked Atlanta: Feed $49.10. meal $89.10 , Holoum calcium 20%, maximum 
i ad on calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) | Birmingham: Feed $46.90, meal, $17.90. | truck load #7860, mcked in 100 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | Chicago: Feed $39 "meal $70 4 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
supply ample; imported $80.75, 20 ton lotsa, | Cleveland: Feed "$47 meal $78 City. 
sacked, unchanged | Denver + $49 2 - 1 220 20 Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88.80, ee 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady | Kansas City - 29 $70 ing points 
supply ample $95, sacked, Cincinnati, up $5 Louisville: Feed $45.55, meal $76.55. ps 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend steady New York: Feed $50.20, meal $81.20. su : 
supply sufficient domestic $100, sacked New Orleans: Feed $49, meal $80 sack ? | 
fob. Ft. Worth, unchanged Norfolk: e490 80 1 $80.60 Ft Worth I nd fair ply ade- 
Buffalo: Demand end supply fair; trend Philad : 
steady $195, sacked, unchanged St. Lo 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $92, f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked : teady; | 
unchanged Ft. Worth: De 1 steady upply adequate; $53, down $3@4 
Denver: Demand slow; trend down; sup on old process, EEE supply Baffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $117 adequate; 41% old precess $57@58, f.o.b. ply fair to good; $57, Boston, off $4 | 
mills Ft. Worth, unchanged; carlots, sol- Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none | 
ee vent, 2% fat added $58.60, delivered Ft available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked, | 
St. Louis: Demand light; trend easy; sup Worth, up $2; pellets $2 additional; hulls unchanged 
ply plentiful; $35, down $1 $12.50@13.50,. unchanged 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: Memphis: Demand fair 
supply limited; $51, unchanged supply ample; prime 41% 
Ft. Werth: Demand slow: trend lower: eas $56.50, up $1.50; new 7 
tein $56, up $1 
down $2. St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; | supply adequate; $44.90@ 45. | 


ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de 
livered carloads, sacked, unchanged 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $65, Denver 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Seattle: Demand good: trend strong; sup 
ply limited; $2.05 a unit protein, ex-process 
ing plant sacked, up 5¢ a unit 
St. Paul: Supplies adequate; demand 
good; trend steady; $94@97, sacked 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm 
supply tight; 50% $92.50, up $2.50 
Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; Sup 
ly scarce; 87.50 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup 
ply light 50% meat scraps $92.50 bulk 
$97.50 sacked, both up $2.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend higher 
supply limited; meat and bone, 50% $90 
bulk, $92.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, up 
7.50 
Portland: Demand good; supply tight 
trend unchanged; 50% $102.50@105, sacked 
Memphis: Demand good trend steady 
supply adequate; 50% protein $92.50, with 
out billing, up $7.50; 50° protein $96, with 
rail transit, up $6 
Chicago: Demand better; trend $5 high 
er; supply moderate; 59% protein $92.50 
sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply adequate; 50% $92.50, up $7.50 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm 
er; supply limited; 50° protein $1.90 a 
unit, up 5¢ 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong 
er; supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$91, Cincinnati, up $6 
MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked 
bulk $2 less; 14% $43 sacked, bulk $2 leas. 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Market advanced again this 
week; sacked bran up $2.50 to $43.50, bulk 
$5 less; sacked middlings up $1.50 to $42.50 
bulk $3 less: sacked red dog up $1 to $4 
Kansas City: Demand fairly good; trend 
firm; supply tight bran $40.5 t 
41, up $3.50; sacked $40.50@41, uy 
$3.50; bulk bran $33 , up $2 bulk 
shorts $34.50@35, up $2.50; bulk middlings 
$34.50@35, up $2.50 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong 
especially on shorts; offerings light; bran 
bulk $41, burlaps $47.50 gray short 
bulk $42, burlaps $49; bulk middlings $42 
delivered Texas common points; $2 up on 
bulk bran and shorts, $3 up on sacked 
bran, $4 up on sacked horts, $2.50 up 
on middlings 
Chicago: Demand strong; trend $2.50@3 
higher; supply moderate standard bran 
$40, standard midds. $41, red dog $43.50 
St Louis Demand good trend firm 
supply ample; sacked, bran $44, shorts $44, 
up $2.50; bulk, bran $37 middlings $38 
up $2 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $44, middlings $45, 
bran up $1.50, middlings up 2.50 
Buffalo: Demand good trend higher 
supply fair; middlings $44.50, f.o.b. Buf 
falo, up $5; red dog $47 f.o.b Buffalo 
up $5 
Memphis: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $39.80, gray 
shorts $40.80, standard midds $40.80, all 
up $2 
Seattle: Demand fair trend firm: sup 
ply ample; $39, de ered ommon transit 
points, carlots, unchanged 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; shorts $44, bran $44, millrun $44 
Los Angeles: Standard millrun $43@44 
up $1, demand fair, trend firmer, supply 
moderate; red bran $49@51 unchanged 
demand slow, trend steady, supply ample 
MOLASSES 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample blackstrap 14¢ gal., 
tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged 
$31, delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; supply 
fair; trend steady; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany 
unchanged 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; 14¢ gal, tank cars, New Or 
leans, up gal 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply sufficfent; blackstrap 14%¢ gal 
f.o.b. Houston; truck $31.07, delivered Ft 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 


unchanged 
Demand good; 


shipment, 


Los Angeles: trend steady; 


supply limited; $25.50, f.o.b tank cars; 
$25.75, f.o.b. tank trucks; both unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14@14%¢ gal., New Or 
leans, up % @1%¢ gal 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged; black 
strap $35, tank truck, delivered; beet $31, 
blend $33. 

Kansas City: Demand fairly good; trend 
firm; supply available; blackstrap 14¢ gal., 
f.c.b. New Orleans, unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; citrus $18@20, f.0.b. Florida 
processing plants 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm 25.75, f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck lots, 
unchanged « 

OAT PRODUCTS 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply ample; white pulverized $41, un 
changed; reground oat feed $13, up $1. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat millfeed 
$42.30, up 50¢; reground $21.30, sacked, un 
changed 

Kansas City: Demand and supply ade- 
quate trend steady; oat mill by-product 
$14@15, sacked, unchanged; feeding rolled 
oats $67@70, sacked, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; oat feed $24.75, sacked 
Boston, up 50¢ 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to $1 off; reground oat feed $11; 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $65; 
feeding rolled oats $69 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats 
$44@50 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged; sacked 
feeding rolled $74; sacked feeding oatmeal 
$61: sacked pulverized $41; sacked crimped 
$58: sacked oat feed $20 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easy; oat feed $56, delivered truck lots, 
38 Ib. or better, down $1 

PEANUT OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 

supply limited; $80.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
(Turn to QUOTES, page 96) 


| Major Markets Roundup 
Bean, Alfalfa Meals Dip; Most Items Advance 


This week’s ingredient market tone 
was generally stronger. Outside of 
fluctuating soybean meal prices and 
downward trends in grain high-pro- 
tein feeds and alfalfa meal, prices 
were in an advancing mood. 

The accompanying table of aver- 
age national price changes from April 
11 to April 18 shows a gain of about 
$2 for soybean oil meal, but later 
price declines in this item weakened 
the market. Partly because of the 
previously rising bean meal market, 
the other oilseed meals gained favor 
and their prices advanced. 

Strong gains in animal protein 
feeds and in millfeeds were recorded 
during the week. A lift in molasses 
values resulted mostly from the 
strained relations between the U.S 
and Cuba. 


East 


BUFFALO: The ingredient market 
was fairly strong last week. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. still is offering 
corn but the market worked higher 
and prices moved up 2¢. Oats were 
in a good statistical position and 
prices gained 1-1%2¢, but other in- 
gredients are expected to keep them 
from swinging too far out of line 
Barley rose 1¢ and feed wheat held 
steady. 

Soybean oil meal (44%) declined 
$1 but 50% soy edged up 50¢. Lin- 
seed oil meal continued to attract in- 
terest and prices rose $2. Cottonseed 
oil meal advanced $3. 

Fish meal and meat scraps were 
up $2.50. 

Distillers grain dropped $4 and 
brewers grains declined $1. Hominy 
feed advanced $2. Alfalfa meal held 
steady but levels are expected to 
work lower soon. 

Millfeeds climbed on consistent de- 
mand and tighter supplies. Bran 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(dollars per ton) 


April April from 
! it, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 82.85 80.95 +1.90 
Cottonseed meal 60.25 58.30 +1.95 
Linseed meal 62.20 63.15 — .95 
Copra cake or meal. 58.50 57.50 +1.00 
Peanut meal ... 54.00 52.50 +1.50 
Index 97.7 95.5 +2.2 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal 91.35 85.75 +5.60 
Tankage ....... 89.60 84.40 +5.20 
Fish meal 103.50 103.50 ae 
80.7 7.2 +3.5 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and mea! 50.55 50.55 ene 
Dist. dried grains 55.70 55.70 a 
Brewers dried grains 39.60 40.45 85 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Bran 41.40 39.50 +1.90 
Midds. and shorts 41.70 39.40 +2.30 
75.1 71.3 +3.8 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 38.50 37.60 + .90 
Rice 29.00 29.50 — .50 
59.5 58.6 + 9 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 50.85 51.40 — .55 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 27.76 27.28 + .48 
82.6 81.2 +1.4 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
37.00 36.50 + .50 
42.90 42.60 + .30 
Grain sorghums ..... 37.00 36.00 +1.00 
60.6 59.9 + 7 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


gained $4 and middlings and red dog 
advanced $5. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: The recent wide 
gyrations in soybean oil meal prices 
took what several local feed manu- 
facturers described as a “queer 
twist” last week. After having ad- 
vanced steadily during recent weeks 
to a high of $79 in the local market, 
prices then fell back this mid-week 
to $74@75. 

Otherwise, at least seven of the 
more important feed ingredients 
either moved up nominally or quite 
sharply on price, while only two in- 
gredients, brewers and distillers dried 
grains, were quoted at lower prices 

Most pronounced of the ingredient 
price advances were those for meat 
proteins which moved up $5 ton for 
bone meal and tankage, and $6 for 
meat scraps. These increases were 
ascribed to scarcity of meat proteins 
in relationship to current demands 
and the advancing prices of many 
grain proteins. 

Other ingredients for which price 
increases were reported this mid- 
week included cottonseed oil meal, 
50¢; hominy feed $1.50; bran $1.50, 
and middlings $2.50. 

Most local manufacturers ascribe 
the current price fluctuations either 
to market speculation or recent size- 
able foreign purchases of several of 
the more important feed ingredients 


CHICAGO: Some of the great 
strength in the beans themselves and 
in both soybean meal and oil the past 
week or 10 days has evaporated to 
some degree, especially in the case 
of old crop soybean futures where the 
May sold down as much as 26¢ bu 
from the season’s high level of 
$3.3444 made a week ago. However, 
since then, close to half of the ex- 
treme price spillout has been erased 
in that delivery. The reported work- 
ing of 50,000 tons of bean oil to 
Spain (equivalent to better than 9 
million bushels in terms of soybeans) 
was a most potent item in helping 
us to bring about the recovery. 

On April 17 beans broke a dime 
per bushel in the pit (the limit for 
one day’s trading) and for the first 
time in years, the meal also sustained 
a limit break of $5 per ton. The bad 
break the first day of the week re- 
sulted in a cut of more than 10 mil- 
lion bushels in the open interest in 
bean futures and this in turn was 
followed by another slash of 6 mil- 
lion bushels the next day. This liqui- 
dation on the part of longs on April 
17 and covering operations by shorts 
on April 18, accounted for a net de- 
crease of between 16 and 17 million 
bushels within the confines of two 
successive sessions which, if not a 
record, must be mighty close to one. 

Trade in bean meal futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade has broad- 
ened out materially. For instance, on 
April 17 and 18 there were over 5,000 


lots of 100 tons each traded in 
which would account for an aggre- 
gate of half a million tons. In all 


probability this constitutes a record 
volume for two successive days. Even 
with this terrific turnover, the open 


commitment in bean meal at the 
Chicago Board of Trade was still 
very substantial at 11,283 lots 

ST. LOUIS: Dealings in feed in- 


gredients were in fairly good volume 
with prices generally firm to higher. 
Gains were most pronounced in ani- 
mal proteins as raw materials were 
reported to be in limited supply. De- 
mand for nearby shipment soybean 
meal continued good, particularly on 
50% meal for use in broiler feeds; 
44% meal was in more generous sup- 
ply. 

Smaller mill offerings of millfeeds 
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helped give a daily lift to prices. As 
millfeeds continued to hold in an at- 
tractive price range in relation to 
other ingredients, buyers kept offer- 
ings fairly well cleaned up. Alfalfa 
meal was easier, with the nearness 
of new crop offerings the main factor 
in the easiness. Generally, there was 
no urgency on the part of buyers and 
purchases usually were for nearby 
shipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: As in 
other major markets, soybean meal 
and alfalfa meal dipped this week, 
but most other items gained strength. 

The downturn in bean meal came 
late in the week. Beans and meal in 
the option trade had moved to rather 
high levels earlier. Cash meal did not 
move with the option, but there was 
a much weaker undertone and buy- 
ers took a “wait-and-see’”’ attitude. 
On April 19, 44% soybean meal for 
shipment to this market was quoted 
at $68.50 ton, bulk Decatur; 50% 
was quoted at $74 ton, bulk Decatur. 

Approaching availability of new 
crop alfalfa meal about the first week 
in May weakened trade in this com- 
modity. Reground bulk pellets, 17% 
protein, were quoted at $49 ton, bulk, 
delivered, April 19. 

Linseed meal gained strength main- 
ly because of the wide differential 
between its price and soybean meal. 
The April 19 quote for 34% linseed 
meal was $55 ton; 32% was listed 
at $60, both bulk, Minneapolis basis. 

Animal protein feeds bounced high- 
er, again partly because of the sky- 
high soybean meal prices at the 
week’s outset. 

Millfeeds advanced during the 
week. Both bulk bran and bulk mid- 
dlings were trading at around $35.50 
@36.50 ton, Minneapolis, April 19. 
Buying was stimulated by the rela- 
tive cheapness of millfeeds. 

KANSAS CITY: Prices on feed in- 
gredients this week have been mixed. 
Soybean meal ended up the week on 
a soft tone with prices down $2@2.50 
for the week; 50% soybean meal re- 
mained tight, however, and premiums 
for this item widened out to $8@10 
over 44% in extremes. 

Meat proteins and fishmeals have 
firmed up during the week as these 
ingredients have attracted more in- 
terest as substitutes for soy. Cotton- 
meal prices are mostly un- 
changed but demand for cottonseed 
meal has been good as a replacement 
for soy in formulas where it can be 
used. 

Alfalfa meal prices were nominally 
unchanged in spite of the nearness of 
new crop production. 

Wheat millfeeds were strong for 


seed 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


WANTED 


Alfalfa meal, pellets or crumbles. 
Quote delivered prices to 
Gorelick Bros. Farms, Inc. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
“Has Stood the Test of Time” 
Each year thousands of tons of cattle 
feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
enjoying any of this business? 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
621 West 33rd St. Jetterson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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the week with the strength stemming 
mostly from the slower flour grind 
rather than the urgent demand. 


South 


MEMPHIS: Most ingredients 
showed fair to good demand here 
during the past week. 

Just before new crop dehydrated 
alfalfa meal was available in south- 
ern Missouri, Arkansas and Tennes- 
see, buyers held off purchases where 
possible. Inventories were reduced in 
mill stock and apparently demand 
for new crop production will be good. 

Improvement was noted in mill- 
feed business for bulk middlings, in- 
dicating somewhat better feed de- 
mand. Sacked feed was said to have 
moved only fair. 

The tone in blackstrap molasses 
was stronger because of the uncer- 
tainty of supplies for the balance of 
the year. Buying for immediate ship- 
ment was reported fair. 

Although prices remained high for 
animal fats, they were in demand 
from feed mills. Meat and bone meal 
usage was up again due to the rapid 
advance in 50°% soybean oil meal. 
Supplies were termed inadequate in 
poultry by-products in this territory 
for full usage by all feed plants. 

Rice by-products moved slowly, 
with the price unchanged. 


Oilseed Meals 

Cottonseed oil meal demand picked 
up, primarily because of the wide 
discount under soybean oil meal. 
After good business earlier, soybean 
oil meal eased. The wide swings in 
soybean oil meal futures and soy- 
beans discouraged cash purchases. 

Oilseed meal futures wound up in 
irregular fashion on the Memphis 
Board of Trade April 18, compared 
with one week earlier. 

One of the sharpest advances in a 
couple of years took place part of 
the period. Then, however, weakness 
in soybeans sent prices toppling 
downward. Improvement in cash busi- 
ness helped in the rise, along with 
reduced crushes. 

Continued interest in broiler re- 
placements reportedly has encour- 
aged the trade in maintaining con- 
sumption of oil meal at higher levels. 

Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


The World's 


BEST VITAMIN CARRIER 


Special DEHYCO corn cob powder is sw- 
perior to anythi known as carrier for 
vitamins, drugs and other chemicals. Highly 
absorbent—Low in weight (saves freight) — 
Compact (saves space). Write for samples. 
SOUTHWEST DEHYCO CO. 
1808 W. 39th S#., Kansas City, Mo. 


MILBREW CO. 


3456 N. BUFFUM ST. 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
PHONE 2-3114 


meal closed April 18 $2 ton higher 
than on April 11; unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal closed $1 lower to $2 
higher, and bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal closed unchanged. 

Trading volume for the week to- 
taled 5,200 tons of unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal and 300 tons of bulk 
solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


ATLANTA: Major feed ingredient 
buyers are finding it difficult to ob- 
tain many of the materials they need. 
Good buying interest caused cotton- 
seed and soybean meals to advance 
2-3 ton this week. It was reported 
that some oil mills have found out 
they are over-sold in cottonseed hulls 
and are trying to buy back from the 
dealers. This has resulted in an in- 
crease of as much as & ton in the 
last two weeks. 

Heavy supplies of citrus pulp have 
caused many producers to reduce 
prices. Many have dropped their ask- 
ing prices to $32.50, f.o.b., hoping to 
stimulate some demand. But they 
have had little success. There is still 
a good supply of ground snap corn 
available at cheaper prices. 


West 


FORT WORTH: Offerings of pack- 
inghouse products were light this 
week; and meat and bone meal 
gained $7.50 and tankage advanced 
$5. Millfeeds also were tight and of- 
ferings of shorts were especially 
light; bran was up $2@3 and shorts 
up $2@4. Fish meal was almost un- 
obtainable and nominally $4 higher 
The limited offerings of poultry by- 
products and feather meal were 
quoted $2.50 to $5 higher. Oat mill- 


feed was 50¢ higher, but in slow 
demand. 
Only brewers dried grains and 


50% soybean meal were quoted low- 
er than previous week, with the 
former $2 lower and 50% soymeal 
down $1.50. Other ingredients were 
quoted unchanged and demand fair. 

Feed grains were about unchanged 
with the exception of milo which was 
$1 a ton higher, with an improved 
demand. 


SEATTLE: Prices of corn, barley, 
oats and milo were virtually un- 
changed this week. 

Concentrates were generally quite 
strong. Soybean meal was at its high- 
est level for several years. Meat meal 
has advanced from $1.50 per unit of 
protein to $2.05 per unit in the past 
two months. Herring meal has also 
been very strong, advancing from 
$1.35, Vancouver, B.C., to $1.70. 

Linseed meal and copra meal have 
remained generally unchanged for 
six months. Cottonseed meal has 
strengthened. Expeller meal was 
quoted at $75, Seattle; 41% solvent 
at $76 and 44% solvent, $84. 

PORTLAND: Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho feed ingredient prices av- 
eraged moderately higher during the 
week ended April 18. A check of 
trade sources indicated that trading 
of principal ingredients was on the 
spotty side with the demand in the 
most part still limited to immediate 
and nearby needs. 

The pace continued to be set by 
oilseed and animal protein meals 
with closing prices for these averag- 
ing higher. However, soybean meal 
listings actually finished unchanged 
to $1 ton lower for the week. 

Soybean meal values fluctuated 
within a narrow range, with 44% 
protein testing meal finishing $1 ton 
lower, while that testing 50% pro- 
tein was unchanged at the close. 
Trade reports indicated that mixers 


are still substituting other lower 
priced oilseed meals for soybean 
meal. 

Animal protein feedstuffs were 


firm to strong as a reflection of tight 
offerings and a dependable demand. 
Meat and bone meal advanced $1 
ton while fish meal listings gained 
5-10¢ a protein unit. 

Other feedstuffs were barely un- 
changed during the sluggish trade. 
Feed grains were mostly unchanged 
except for 50¢ ton advances for milo 
and corn. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 95) 


WESTERN 


(Continued from page 4) 


limited; 45% $54, f.0.b. Alabama, 


supply 
no old process available. 


for solvent; 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $1.65 a unit of protein, 
sacked, up 65¢. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady to 
up; supply inadequate; 55% meal $97.50, 
sacked, without billing, up $7.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend 
supply very scarce; $90, sacked, f.0.b 
Texas plant, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; meat meal $87, f.0.b. Geor- 
gia and Alabama processing plants. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


higher; 
north 


Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; 
trend easier; California production, high 
fat content, bran $50, sacked, unchanged 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; bran $29, f.0.b. Arkansas 
points, unchanged. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; bran $50.60, Boston, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
sufficient; rice bran $32@33. f.o.b 
south Texas rice mills, sacked; hulls $5, 
sacked, unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand fair: 
ply limited; bran $43@ 44, 
SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand fair; 
supply ample; ground grain 
nadian $26, sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 


supply 


trend steady; sup 
sacked, delivered 


trend steady: 
$31.50: Ca- 


trend steady 


supply light; ground barley $35, sacked 
unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand fair: trend lower; sup- 
ply good; ground, sacked $29, New York 
lake and rail, off $1.75; unground $24, New 
York, off $1.50 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; unground grain screen- 
ings $15@16, Cincinnati 

Minneapolis: Demand and supply fair: 
Canadian $15; domestic lights $1@8, do- 
mestic mediums $190@18, domestic heavies 
$18@26: 15% flax screenings steady at $36 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 

Atlanta: $20.65. 

Buffalo: $25.50. 

Chicago: $24.96. 

Cincinnati: $23.64 

Des Moines: $25.42 

Kansas City: $25.07. 

Memphis: $22.28 

Minneapolis: $26.12 

Philadelphia: $24.51 

St. Louis: $24.32 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 

steady to higher; 44% soybean oil meal 


$72, Decatur, off $1; 50% soybean oil meal 
$81.50, Decatur, up 50¢ 

Kansas City: Demand slow: trend easier: 
supply ample: 44% solvent process $72.50 
@73, Decatur. down 50¢. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend easier: 
supply adequate: $92.60@94.69, down 

Memphis: Demand poor: trend steady; 


supply ample; prime 44% solvent $77, f.o.b. 
Memphis, up $5 

Chicago: Demand good; trend off 50¢@ 
$2; supply ample; Decatur basis: 44% pro- 
tein, unrestricted billing $75, E.T.1 $72 50; 
59% protein, unrestricted billing $84, E.T.L 
$81.50 

St. Louis: Demand good; 
ply limited; 44% $74, down $1.50: 
up $3. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply lim- 
ited; 44% $81.50 April, $82.50 May, un- 


trend firm: sup- 
50% $85, 


changed; 50% $90 April, $91 May, down 
$1.50. 
Portland: Demand fair; supply tight; 


trend unchanged to $1 lower; $96.60 for 44% 
protein test with 50% at $103.60. 


Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady: 
supply adequate; $74@75, Decatur 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend strong: sup- 
ply ample; $96.20, delivered carlots, up $6 

Minneapolis: Prices off $1@2 this week: 
14% off $2 at $69.50, Decatur; 50% off $1 
at $76.50. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 44% $82, delivered. 


ver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $87. 


TANKAGE 


trend strong; sup- 


Cincinnati: Demand good: trend strong: 
supply good; 60% digester $95, Cincinnati, 
up $5. 


Chicago: Demand improved: trend up $5; 
supply light; 60% protein $95, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply scarce; 60% digester $95, sacked, 
Ft. Worth, up $5. 

St. Paal: Demand good: supplies fair to 
ample; prices backed off slightly from the 
$9@10 advances noted last week: $89@ 
92, sacked, compared with $93096 last 


week. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply tight; 69% digester $91@92.50, up 
$1.50 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $1090, bagged, 


f.o.b., freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96. 

. Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b. 


bagged; $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent, $190 ton, f.o.b. bagged: $96 ton, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42 
262% protein equivalent $95, f.o 
down $5. 

Cincinnati: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent, carloads or truck loads 
$100 delivered, bagged; less than carloads 
or truck loads $113. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
supply limited; 7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. 
Texas, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 7%¢ Ib., unchanged. 


nitrogen, 
, bagged, 


trend steady; 
north central 


“Reasonably safe forecast of popula- 
tion increases indicates a total in- 
crease in American population of per- 
haps 40% by 1975 or 1980. Productivi- 
ty should double in that time. This 
would mean, from the productivity 
increase alone, a net increase in the 
demand for poultry and eggs of about 
10%. Added to the increase in popu- 
lation, the market for these products 
should be nearly 50% above present 
levels.” 

The economist said that it is es- 
sential that the downtrend in egg 
consumption be countered. He com- 
mented, “It is especially important 
to hold and to expand the breakfast 
market.” He suggested that develop- 
ment of new convenience types of 
products is important. He also noted 
that consumers are placing consider- 
able importance on the size and grade 
of eggs. 

THE CHALLENGE—PAST AND 
FUTURE—In tracing the industry's 
progress, Dr. Mehren commented 
“The poultry industry has become 
one of the leaders in the development 
of new production and distribution 
techniques. Generally, the producers, 
processors and distributors in the in- 
dustry have weathered the storms of 
economic change without assistance 
or control by government.” 

After comparing the past decade 
and the present one, he said, “Look- 
ing ahead, there appears to be tre- 
mendous potential in the future 
growth of markets, new technologies 
not yet used and changes occurring 
in the industry structure.” 

“The unfortunate price and income 
history of 1959 produced some des- 
peration programs designed to ‘do 
something or anything.’ Although 
most segments of the industry across 
the country appear to be opposed to 
any proposals for broad-scale govern- 
ment intervention, some activity de- 
veloped in favor of proposed poultry 
enabling legislation on a_ national 
basis. Interest in these proposals 
seems to have diminished with the 
economic upturn in the industry in 
1960 but might be revived should 
there be any possibility of a repeti- 
tion of the 1959 difficulties.” 


THE NEW DECADE GETS UN- 
DER WAY—Dr. Mehren noted that 
consumers ate record quantities of 
poultry meat in 1960—29.2 lb. of 
chicken and 6 lb. of turkey per per- 
son—and said that consumption is 
likely to increase in 1961. 

He traced the growth of consump- 
tion of poultry meat and compared it 
with red meat. He pointed out that 
broiler consumption rose from 8.7 Ib. 
per capita in 1950 to an estimated 
24.0 lb. per capita in 1961 for a 
176% increase. Other figures for the 
same period of time are: Total chick- 
en, 20.6 lb. up to 30 lb., for a 46% 
increase; total poultry, 24.7 lb. up to 
36 lb., for an increase of 46%; beef 
and veal, 71.4 lb. to 96.2 Ib., an in- 
crease of 35%, and total red meat, 
145 lb. to 165 Ib. for an increase 

14%. 

e stated that there seems to be 
a growing competitive relationship 
of both turkeys and broilers to prices 
of red meat, especially during the 
holiday-period markets. He also 
stated that production of turkeys, as 
well as broilers, appears to be related 
to prevailing credit terms. 

He noted, “Greater caution with 
respect to credit for turkey produc- 
tion has been reported in most parts 
of the U.S., with the West as an ex- 
ception. Generally speaking, credit 
for estimated expansion is already 
largely extended. From all indica- 
tions, it would seem that even if 
production of turkeys should increase 
only 10% in 1961 rather than the 
15% as predicted, substantially low- 
er prices will result.” 

THE OLD DECADE AS A BASIS 
FOR THE NEW-—In tracing the re- 
cent past and present of the poultry 
industry, Dr. Mehren said it was of 
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value since “One of the ways in 
which projection into the future can 
be made is to build upon the experi- 
ence of the past. Long trends can be 
estimated by reference to preceding 
years and frequently the changes of 
the next few years can be foreseen, 
at least roughly, in terms of changes 
currently occurring.” 

The California economist said that 
one of the major technological revo- 
lutions in agriculture has been the 
development of virtually new meth- 
ods of production and processing and 
substantially new types of industries 
in both poultry and eggs. He added 
that these specific changes in produc- 
tion methods and organization seem 
to have become models for similar 
developments in other parts of the 
food and farming industries. 

Production Enterprises Stating 
that there have been basic changes 
in the production units for both eggs 
and poultry, he noted that there are 
still some 2 million farms producing 
eggs, but that specialization is in- 
creasing. He stated, “Generally, the 
scale of the enterprise is rising sharp- 
ly and the number of units producing 
these products is declining. In areas 
like southern California, an enter- 
prise producing 60-70 cases per week 
is no longer considered a large-scale 
organization. All evidence points to 
further increase in size, decrease in 
numbers and sharp change in tech- 
nology in the future.” 

Technology—In the area of tech- 
nology, he cited the increase in lay 
per hen. He commented, “The aver- 
age annual production of eggs per 
layer in California in 1925 was only 
138. It had risen to 229 eggs per 
layer per year in 1959, with only a 
slight decline to 225 in 1960. This 
pattern is general all over the U.S 
There has been an equally dramatic 
and continuing increase in the output 
of eggs and of poultry and turkey 
meat alike per unit of feed input 
The record of increase in production 
per unit and especially the record of 
increasing efficiency in feed conver- 
sion reflect dramatic technological 
changes in all aspects of meat and 
egg production.” 

Capital—On the subject of capital, 
the California professor said, “As a 
result of technological change and 
the increasing scale of enterprise, 
capital requirements are some three 
to four times greater than 15 years 
ago and appear still to be increasing. 
Apparently, the margin per dozen or 
the margin per pound available for 
operation has decreased as a func- 
tion of increased efficiency and in- 
creased interregional competition. 
This appears to be another stimulus 
leading toward increasing scale in 
the production of eggs and broilers 
as well as in the hatchery segment 
of the industry.” 

Production Areas — “Perhaps one 
of the most fascinating phases of 
the poultry and egg industry in the 
past decade,” according to the econ- 
omist, “has been the development of 
essentially new types of industries in 
new areas. These new industries, with 
a completely different structural form 
from those earlier prevailing, seem 
to have served as guides for develop- 
ment of new types of products and 
production processes in other farm- 
ing areas.” 

Interregional Competition — He 
cited interregional competition in the 
poultry industry including the devel- 
opment of broiler production in the 
Southeast setting a “national exam- 
ple for the quick and efficient devel- 
opment of a new industry” and the 
less spectacular development of egg 
production centering around major 
metropolitan areas. He pointed out 
that the increase in eggs has been 
the greatest in the western region, 
especially California and said it is 
probable that California will be on 
the verge of a continuing surplus 
status by 1965. 

He said, “A significant shift of pro- 
duction from the traditional Midwest 
supply areas has already occurred. 
Thus far, no substantial production 
of eggs in the southeast broiler area 


has yet developed, but many people 
consider that egg production in the 
Southeast on a contract or similar 
basis may yet become an important 
matter. 

“Both the output of eggs and the 
average size of. flocks in California 
have increased relatively at the fast- 
est rate. Even so, there appears to 
be greater prospect for contract and 


integrated output of eggs in the 
Southeast than in the West. There 
is some ultimate possibility that 


southeastern eggs may be marketed 
in the middle Atlantic area. If this 
were to occur, then production from 
the Middle West—mainly the Minne- 


sota-Iowa area—could be foreclosed 
from the New York market. This, 
perhaps, could lead to accelerated 
and sharpened competition of Mid- 
west producers with those on the 
coast.” 


He noted intra-California competi- 
tion for the industry, pointing out 
sharp changes in the localization of 
egg and broiler production within the 
state. “All indications in all areas 
point toward even larger scale units, 
higher capital requirements and 
clearly defined need for even greater 
management skills,”” he remarked. 


PROCESSING AND MARKET- 
ING—Turning to the area of pro- 
cessing and marketing, Dr. Mehren 
commented, “Sharp changes in pro- 
duction size, method, organization 
and location have been paralleled by 
equally sharp changes in processing 
and marketing. Quite naturally, the 
production and _ location changes 
could not have occurred without re- 
lated or coordinated change in the 
processing and marketing elements 
of the industry, and vice versa.” 

Quality Control—He rated quality 
control as one of the most important 
developments of the past decade and 
said that emphasis on quality control 
is increasing at an accelerated rate 
into this decade. Of the reasons he 
mentioned for this is the contracting 
of about 15% of the U.S. egg pro- 
duction. He said, “Reports in trade 
publications indicate that the need 
for maintenance of quality control at 
the retail level is becoming equally 
clear.” 

Retailer Operations — He stated 
that producers and processors are 
beginning to specify and to find 
means to control quality by influenc- 
ing handling and selling methods of 
retailers. It was also noted that re- 
frigeration is becoming a general re- 
quirement in all states. 

Competing Products Coming 
changes in the red meat industry may 
mean even more changes in produc- 
tion and marketing of eggs and poul- 
try, the economist said. He noted, “It 
is possible that these industries will 
depend more upon traditional financ- 
ing as scale increases beyond the ca- 
pacity of enterprises for self-financ- 
ing. 

“Production effects of the steady 
decline in per capita consumption of 
eggs have already appeared. This de- 
clining per capita consumption rate 
has been especially provocative of 
difficulty in years of low price and 
high purchasing power when sales 
normally should expand sharply. 
Some analysts imply that eggs have 
fallen to a lower level of importance 
in breakfast menus. Others hold that 
the promotion of differentiated break- 
fast foods has cut into egg markets, 
especially since it is difficult effec- 
tively to differentiate eggs and per- 
haps even to promote them. It may 
be that general preference shifts 
with respect to foods in general areas 
at issue. Finally, unfortunate refer- 
ences to cholesterol and similar ma- 
ters may have adversely affected the 
demand for eggs.” 


MARKETS AND PRICING—Turn- 
ing to the area of markets and pric- 
ing, Dr. Mehren noted that as in all 
other parts of the food industry, and 
especially in standardized or specifi- 
cation items of a perishable nature, 
there has been a sharp increase in 
direct marketing to retailers, by- 
passing the old handlers and the cen- 
tral markets. 


| which have failed to 


Technical Changes Associated 
with these changes have been in- 
creases in automation to cut costs, 
new candling and handling methods 
and more control over production 
processing and handling to obtain 
desired quality control at the retail 
level, he commented. ‘These tech- 


nical changes may perhaps be major 
reasons for current changes in con- 
tract or other relations among dif- 
ferent functional levels as a means 
of coordinating activity and assuring 
production of the desired quality.” 

Decentralization The economist 
noted that there been a sharp 
decentralization in pricing functions 
with price ceasing to be the major 
signal for adjustment in volume of 
output or type of production and 
direct communications or contracts 
replacing the impersonal price sig- 
nals of the old central markets. 

Industry Organization He com- 
mented that industry organization in 
both eggs and poultry is tending to 
resemble more closely a manufactur- 
ing business. He stated, “The issues 
then arise as to whether the inde- 
pendence of the farm operators 
should be maintained and whether 
this consistent with the require- 
ments for large-scale operation with- 
in an industry and within a 
system in which large 
tions become more general. There 
concern over the fate of the 
family operations. If the enterprise 
remains fully independent, then it 
must take risks to parallel its inde- 
pendent decisions. It must also find 
the appropriate capital and manage- 
ment to obtain a scale of operation 
large enough to permit effective com- 
petition on a These are 
some of the reasons underlying the 
current interest in the industry with 
respect to the possibilities of many 
different types of group action where- 
by the benefits of scale can be ob- 
tained for individual producers with- 
out complete destruction of individ- 
ual independence.” 

CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUN- 
ITY—Generally speaking, there is a 
favorable long-run market in pros- 
pect both for eggs and poultry, op- 


has 
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scale opera- 
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some 


cost basis 


portunities emerging from the 
troubled past, he commented. 
Preferences and Needs— He em- 


phasized the importance of counter- 
ing the downtrend in egg consump- 
tion. He said holding and expanding 
the breakfast market especially 
important. New products also are 
being sought. 
Competition—Competitive relation- 
ships between poultry and eggs and 
red meats may be sharpened by in- 
dustry changes now occurring in red 
meat areas, he commented. “Certain 
elasticity relationships can specify 
the degree of competition among 
these products,” he noted. “Thus, for 
eggs it is pretty well known that a 
10% increase in income will result 
in a 2% increase in per capita sales 
if no other determinants of sales 
change at the same time. A 10% in- 
crease in price of eggs seems to lead 
to about a 13.5% decrease in per 
capita sales, again with no change 
in sales determinants other than 
price. A 10% increase in price of 
large eggs seems to be related to 
about an 8.6% net increase in the 
sale of small eggs. Competition with- 
in eggs and with other products may 
be one of the major market deter- 
minants of the next decade.” 
TECHNOLOGY AND COST—Sim- 
ilar challenge and opportunity rest 
in future changes in technology and 
production costs clearly rooted 
in dramatic technological changes. 


iS 


so 


Product and Terms— The funda- 
mental necessity in both broilers and 
eggs is to meet the new consumer- 
retailer requirements, involving spe- 
cification of the product itself and 
delivery terms. Producing units 
adjust to new 
policies have shortly thereafter 
ceased to exist. 

Quality Control — Quality control 
during the entire market process has 
been stressed. Producers must aim at 
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specific markets and must give qual- 
ity and delivery terms required, Mar- 
keting probably will continue to cen- 
ter near consumer areas. Appropri- 
scale of enterprises must be 
achieved. 


MARKET STRUCTURE — Scale 
and coordination among parts of the 
industry are already general. Direct 
communication has almost complete- 
ly replaced the old price markets. 
The necessity for bargaining strength 
is clearly understood. Questions still 
remain regarding possibilities of 
group activity and the role of gov- 
ernment. 

Individual, Group or Government— 
Throughout the West, efforts are be- 
ing made to improve the position 
of producer groups by developing 
various bases of coordinated group 
activity. Ultimately the issue of in- 
dividual, group or government ac- 
tivity must be resolved by the peo- 
ple directly concerned. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION 
AND THE FUTURE—From 1952 on- 
ward, California and the West seem 
have moved toward a_ surplus 
situation. California egg production 
increased almost 60% from 1952 to 
1960. Even with the population in- 
crease, the increase in consumption 
has fallen short of production. There 
may be a sharp decrease in price 
if a full surplus status occurs. Price 
now is about equal to Chicago plus 
transfer costs. If a surplus developed, 
price would approximate Chicago 
minus transfer cost. However, it is 
doubtful that a full surplus status 
will ever be reached. Northern Cali- 


ate 


to 


fornia is now a deficit area, while 
southern California seems to have 
reached a surplus situation. The 


northern intermountain area is still 
a big producing area but declining 
with respect to surplus. There is an 
increasing deficit in the Southwest 
as a whole. The Pacific Northwest is 
roughly in balance. The _ western 
states as a whole are on a variable 
import basis. 

California egg production is in- 
creasing faster than population. Sim- 
ple extrapolation would indicate that 
the whole region would soon be on 
a surplus basis. Total average trans- 
fer cost for imports from the Mid- 
west seem to be about 6¢ doz., so 
there is a total locational advantage 
of 6¢. If there were a full surplus, 
California price would change from 
Midwest plus transportation to Mid- 
west prices minus. transportation 
from California to the Midwest. 

Thus a range of 12¢ doz. at the 
retail level could be associated with 
a change from surplus to deficit basis, 
or vice versa. A 12¢ decrease in re- 
tail price would yield about a 10% 
increase in sales. This, however, 
would absorb the surplus. Production 
adjustments from a 12¢ decrease in 
price would really mean that the 
danger of a full-surplus basis is rela- 
tively remote. So there are two clear 
limitations to western expansion in 
eggs. There will probably be tempo- 
rary and seasonal surpluses and 
therefore wide fluctuations. Conse- 
quently, there seems to be in the 
West a need for marketing agencies 
adequate to avoid wide price swings. 
Continuing efforts are being made 
to develop such agencies. 

U.S. prices appear to be in a gen- 
erally stable relationship with dif- 
ferent geographic markets. As for 
many crop products, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles quotations seem fre- 
quently to be out of line with trans- 
fer costs. There appear to be wider 
Los Angeles price spreads with re- 
spect to size and grade classifications. 
Generally there is less variability in 
spreads. This may represent inade- 
quate market structures or inade- 
quate price reporting. Market struc- 
tures seem to differ substantially in 
the West for both eggs and broilers. 

The long-run prospect and _ per- 
haps the biggest challenge in eggs 
is the continuing danger that Cali- 
fornia and western states will bal- 
ance on the edge of a surplus status. 
The prospect for sharper interregion- 
al competition in eggs in the future 
is clear. 
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Chicks 


Placed in Principal 


Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. 
February {8 .... 395 
February 25 . 1,191 390 
1,184 414 
March I! 1,170 404 
March {8 .. 1,229 468 
March 25 .. 1,242 434 
April | 1,214 494 
April 8 1,263 548 
April 15 1,234 512 

Week ending Va. W. Va. 
February |! 1,199 369 
February ... 1,195 462 
February 25 .. 1,026 529 
March 4 465 
March |! an 1,238 510 
March {8 1,327 600 
March 25 1,465 649 
April | 1,340 649 
April 8 1,477 753 
April 15 1,489 62! 

Week ending Ark. La. 
February i! ‘ 496 
February {8 . 50! 
February 25 556 
March 4 .. 4,664 508 
March |! 4,621 608 
March 18 4,926 620 
April . 5,604 623 


Penn. Ind. ti. Mo. Del Md. 
897 707 106 855 2,070 2,400 
949 765 122 816 2,013 2,220 
956 743 102 767 1,939 2,427 
710 819 99 843 2,115 2,076 
908 777 130 722 2,092 2,046 
928 854 80 749 2,138 2,186 
86! 893 101 842 2,172 2,427 
815 891 125 823 2,276 2,582 
868 967 104 850 2,124 2,632 
915 972 120 787 2,250 2,583 

N.C $.c Ga Fla Ala Miss 

3,834 426 7,211 260 4,032 3,020 

4,099 422 7,521 238 4,138 2,979 

3,984 412 7,655 223 4,404 3,085 

3,895 480 7,668 227 4,649 2,860 

4,008 404 7,681 259 4,737 2,952 

4,112 449 7,739 279 4,954 2,958 

4,304 433 8,44) 257 4,951 3,288 

4,442 476 8,747 291 4,921 3,294 

4,398 553 8,981 262 4,875 3,426 

487 8,902 344 4,928 3,364 


Total 22 areas 


Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 196! 1960 

359 273 1,293 38,707 34,497 
2,760 373 253 1,377 39,544 34,392 
2,707 352 264 1,426 39,965 34,604 
2,816 413 305 1,486 39,669 34,954 
2,860 350 355 1,473 40,305 35,168 
2,950 358 260 1,533 41,697 35,468 
3,087 40! 352 1,475 43,944 35,637 
3,274 367 250 1,443 44,371 34,870 
3,280 363 248 1,422 45,440 34,708 
3,094 398 293 1,516 45,513 34,980 


TURKEY 


(Continued from page 6) 


the long-run view is optimistic. 
“Our basic objective is to try to 
produce and market at a level that 
will result in an equitable profit for 
every phase of our industry,” he com- 
mented. “Competition is strong in all 
segments of the industry. Those who 
do an efficient job and who keep up 


to date with new methods and new | 


equipment will receive a fair profit 
for their investment of time, money 
and labor.” 
Like Slat Floors . 

Members of the panel on manage- 
ment and housing liked slat floors 
for raising turkeys. They said slat 
floors cut work 50%, save on litter 


and keep turkeys clean. The panelists | 


said that with slat floors a wider dis- 
tribution of feeders and waterers is 
needed for good feed conversion. For 


starting turkeys they advised using | 


litter paper over the slat floors and 
commented that it’ disappears 
through usage in about three weeks 
when the birds no longer need the 
protection. 


On the subject of environment con- 


trol, the panel members said that or- 
dinary housing is fine for poults but 
that special insulated houses with 
plenty of ventilation are needed for 
broilers. They advised use of proper 
volume of air without drafts. The 
panelists said they liked automatic 
ventilation because of the rapid tem- 
perature changes in that area of the 
country. 

The nutrition and feeding panel 
pointed out a lack of research on the 
best feed for turkeys that will be 
breeding stock. They said that the 


NUTRITION 


feed makes no difference up to 16 to 
18 weeks of age. But, after that they 
advised a holding or medium energy 
ration. Breeders do not need the high- 
er energy, finishing rations and the 
grower can save money if he decides 
how man breeders he needs and picks 
them early, the panelists advised. 

On the subject of pre-starter the 
panel members said that a 24-25% 
protein ration is almost as good as a 
30-32% protein pre-starter. However, 
they noted that less vigorous poults 
could well use a 32% ration. One pan- 
elist strongly favored a 32% protein 
feed for the first few days and a 30% 
formula for the first three to four 
weeks. 

Marketing panel members indicat- 
ed that some chain store operations 
are already featuring turkey in ad- 
vertising. However, it was pointed 
out that some of them are still work- 
ing on last year’s crop. 


Foreign Market 

Panelists said that turkey produc- 
ers cannot rely on foreign markets 
to take care of the over-production 
expected this year without subsidy. 

Members of the disease control 
panel said that they felt it was defi- 
nitely a risk to use eggs from breed- 
ers that have had air sac in the grow- 
ing period. 

They rated cholera bacterin as be- 
ing “very effective in stopping a good 
many of the cholera outbreaks.” They 
commented that the manufacturer 
recommends the use of bacterin as a 
preventive rather than a cure, but 
noted that excellent results have been 
achieved by using it as a cure. 

Most of the panel members ex- 
pressed a doubt of the value of anti- 
biotic injections of day old poults to 
prevent PPLO. 


AND FEEDING PANEL—Shown here are members of the 
nutrition and feeding panel at Yieldmor Feeds’ recent turkey clinic at Piqua, 
Ohio. Left to right in the photo are: Dr. M. G. McCartney, moderator, Ohio 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio; Dr. E. C. Naber, Ohio State University; 
Roy Roberts, Purdue University professor of dairy manufacturing and poultry 
science; Earl Wolstenholme, Yieldmor representative; John Heiby, Yieldmor 


representative, and Dr. Sherman Cummings, Ohio Experiment Station. 


| Walnut Grove'’s 


WALNUT GROVE 


(Continued from page 6) 


| improve our sales and service meth- 
| ods as well as the quality of our sales 


| personnel through recruiting and 
sales training.” 
1960 Business 


Reviewing 1960 business, Mr. 
O’Connor pointed to consolidated net 
sales of $17,980,686, which compare 
to sales of $17,917,627 during 1959, 
and he told stockholders operations 
for the year produced net earnings 
after taxes of $680,963, second high- 
est on record. 

Stockholders reelected 11 directors 
and named a new member. Reelect- 


| ed were: E. A. Kelloway, J. J. O’Con- 
| nor, M. D. Livengood, Clair D. Beck- 
| er, Dick Bell, Boyd Cambridge, H. 


M. Herbert and Peter A. Kelloway, 
Atlantic, Iowa; E. M. Hunt, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Peter W. Janss, Des Moines 
and P. H. Kelloway, Anita. John L. 


| Bunce, Atlantic, is the new member 
| of the board, replacing C. A. Zellmer, 


who was named treasurer emeritus 
for the company. 
The honorary title was bestowed 


| upon Mr. Zellmer in recognition of 


41 years of service as a member of 
board of directors. 
He also served many years as treas- 
urer of the company. 

Following the stockholders meet- 


| ing, the board elected the following 
| officers for 1961: 


E. A. Kelloway, chairman of the 
board; J. J. O’Connor, president; M. 
D. Livengood, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Clair D. Becker, 
vice president; Dr. Damon V. Catron, 
vice president; John L. Bunce, assist- 


| ant to the president; C. C. Hansen, 
| secretary, and Peter A. Kelloway, as- 
| sistant secretary. 


CONDEMNATION 
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this is a problem on which additional 


work must be done.” 


Mr. Miller commented that inspec- 
tion often is blamed for the unex- 
pectedly higher condemnations of 


turkeys for disease causes and trim- | 
| ming due to breast blisters and con- | 


tamination. 
Poult Sources 


He added, however, that USDA of- 
ficials believe that the higher inci- | 


dence of diseased turkeys in 1960 


was partly due to “lack of attention | 


to the source of the poults.” Mr. Mill- 
er personally concluded that “the 


most important single factor con- 
tributing to disease in all classes of 
poultry is the parent stock of the 
chick or the poult and the sanitation 
practices of the hatchery. 

“There seems to be ample evidence 
that some of the high condemnations 
came from flocks where little or no 
attention was given to the parentage 
or source of poults. 

“In this area it was said that 
breast blister trimming was excessive 
in 1960. Dr. Willie, who is in charge 
of our inspection work, and others 
visited the area, and found that trim- 
ming was not in excess of that re- 
quired to comply with the inspection 
obligation. However, in 1961 we are 
hoping that most processors will chill 
their turkeys prior to trimming where 
there is no problem of cross-contami- 
nation. 

“We feel that if this practice is 
followed trimming losses can be 
greatly minimized. However, such a 
practice would not be possible where 
trimming involves open or purulent 
lesions, er where contamination is 
due to fecal matter, etc. This is a 
problem of plant operations. It was 
aggravated in 1960 by the attempt 
of many plants to expand beyond the 
capabilities of their facilities.” 


Disease Observation 


Another point related to condem- 
nations which Mr. Miller made: “In- 
spection has an excellent opportunity 
to observe the beginning of disease 
conditions which may be of major 
concern if proper steps are not taken 
to prevent their growth.” 

Mr. Miller related that demand for 
USDA's poultry grading program has 
expanded greatly each year. “This, 
in my opinion, reflects the fact that 
the need for this service is built upon 
a sound foundation by providing a 
common denominator for transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers.” 


Price Outlook 


About the turkey price outlook for 
1961, Mr. Miller observed: “A 1961 
crop numbering 95 to 100 million 
birds (the size forecast) can not be 
marketed at 1960 prices. It would be 
wishful thinking to assume that ex- 
panded exports or larger school lunch 
purchases would take up the expect- 
ed increase in supplies. . . . Demand 
for turkeys, both at home and abroad, 
can be increased, but not sufficiently 
to take up the slack of an annual 
production increase of 15-20%. 

“I believe the use of turkeys in 
schools can be increased. I also be- 
lieve export demand for turkeys can 
be expanded. But whether there is 
such an expansion and how fast such 
an expansion takes place depend 
largely on the actions of the turkey 
industry itself.” 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


production practices of tomato growers. This, said Dr. Jasper, is no longer 
true. California tomato growers have become specialists in their business 
and often know more about proper production techniques than processors’ 
field men. Similarly, poultrymen who now rely on servicemen for help could 
eventually find themselves in the same position as the tomato growers. 

Tomato processors have disintegrated from the business of supplying 
seeds or plants to producers. Several independent firms grow practically all 
tomato plants and seeds for growers now. The tomato growers have become 
financially stronger, too, and standard credit institutions provide most of 
the credit needs, with canners doing less financing than formerly. 

California canners now grow virtually none of their own tomatoes, al- 
though at one time the reverse was true. The change results largely from 
the fact that growers are producing such satisfactory crops that canners 
have little incentive to grow any of their own, Dr. Jasper notes. And it is 
relatively simple to contract for enough production. 


v 


v 


EGG PRICE MOVEMENTS in 1959 and 1960 confirm the fact that 
farm prices for this commodity are super-sensitive to changes in supplies, 
Thomas C. Morrison, University of Connecticut extension economist points 
out. From 1958 to 1959, a 2.8% increase in production was associated with 
an 18.8% decrease in price, while in 1960, a decrease of 2.7% in production 
was associated with an increase of 12.5% in price. “All changes in price 
cannot be attributed to changes in supply, but because there have been no 
observable shifts in demand which would account for these variations in 


price, it appears that the variations in supply were primarily responsible,” 


he comments. 
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week, although they still figure sub- 
stantially less than soybean meal on 
a per unit of protein basis. 


Broiler producers continue to feel 
the profit squeeze consisting of a 
16-17¢ lb. market and increased feed 
costs. This industry is hopeful of a 
18-19¢ market, but fear these pres- 
ent price levels may continue into 
the summer months. 

Cattlemen, experiencing a down- 
ward market trend of about $1-1.50 
cwt. from a month ago, were ex- 


tremely disappointed when the price 
did not advance after the Easter 
holiday as previously forecast 
However, most feedlots are staying 
flexible, increasing cattle numbers 
slowly, and predicting a steady to 
upward market price during the next 
few months. 

New crop barley grown in the Im- 
perial Valley should be ready for 
harvesting the first week of May. It 
is predicted a portion of this 
crop will be stored and sold later in 
the year as is the normal custom. 

Unfortunately the local barley crop 
surrounding the Angeles area 
has almost disappeared due to poor 
moisture conditions. Many users will 
be leaning towards northern Cali- 
fornia or Texas for an adequate sup- 
ply this year. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west was reported as only on a par 
with the previous week and in some 


good 


Los 


instances mixers reported a slight 
drop in business. For the most part 
backlogs into next week are at a 


minimum. 

The seasonal demand for pig feeds 
and chick rations is holding well and 
starter rations are moving out well 
Turkey rations are selling in volume 
and these items are making up for 
the loss in cattle feed shipments 
Broiler prices in producing areas have 


not been good but sales of broiler 
feeds continue at a heavy pace. 
Price lists for most feeds will be 
unchanged with higher prices in some 
ingredients being offset by lower 
levels in others. 
Ohio Valley 
What was described by several 
manufacturers as “crazy” fluctua- 


tions during the last week for a wide 
variety of protein ingredients has 
kept the market for virtually all 
types of feedstuffs in such a state 
of uncertainty that farmers are re- 
fusing to purchase more than the 
minimum tonnages required for im- 
mediate consumption by their flocks 
and herds. Feed manufacturers are, 
of course, in a like position, not know- 
ing how soon ingredient prices will 
become more stabilized. 

Continued cold weather with fre- 
quent snow flurries during the last 
week almost completely stopped the 
growth of fodder crops, although the 
below-freezing temperatures have so 
far caused only minor damage to 
fruit crops, which fortunately were 
not far enough advanced to be nipped 
by night time frosts. 

While the unsettled price situation 
with respect to dairy and hog feeds 
has caused many thousands of valley 
farmers to delve into their surpluses 
of corn for hog and cattle feedings, 
the market for chick and turkey 
starter feeds continues in a more sat- 
isfactory position, and prospects are 
quite bright for an increase in de- 
mand for these feeds during coming 
weeks. 


Pacific Northwest 


Trade sources at Portland and 
Seattle reported that the past week’s 
formula feed sales averaged good 
despite a continued seasonal decline 
in movement of dairy and beef cattle 
feed. This, they explained, was be- 
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cause of larger poultry feed pur- 
chases throughout the region. 

Biggest dairy industry news was 
the announcement on April 15 by 
Portland’s Dairy Cooperative Assn. 
that it was lowering the retail price 
of milk by 2¢ a quart for the Port- 
land and Salem milkshed and pass- 
ing this on to the producer for a 
$1.12 cwt. cut. 

This is said 
Portland-Salem milkshed price de- 
cline in some 30 years. It comes at 
a time when the Oregon and Wash- 
ington milk-feed ratio only fair 
but is steadily favoring the farmer 
because of seasonally good pasture 
conditions. 

The Portland egg-feed ratio also 
became less favorable to the producer 
as the result of a 1¢ doz. decline in 
producer egg-paying prices this week. 
AA large eggs brought them 32- 
3514¢ doz. at Willamette Valley pro- 
ducing points and 30-32¢ doz. for A 
grade large, following the decline. 

Portland and Seattle alfalfa hay 
prices were difficult to determine and 
covered a wide $28 to $33 a ton 
range, depending upon degree of 
weather damage. 


to be the sharpest 


is 


Mountain States 


Feed volume is holding steady for 
this time of year. Cattle feeding is 
dropping off as the cattle are now 
starting to move out onto the ranges, 
but poultry feeding is picking up 
strongly, especially in turkeys and 
broilers. Feed prices are stronger, 
especially protein ingredients. 


| 


Central States 


Despite the fact that prices were 
readjusted upward during the past 
week or 10 days, formula feed manu- 
facturers were reporting that sales 
volume was just a trifle better the 
past week than it was the one just 


preceding. However, there were spots 


in which sales resistance to the price 


boost was being noted, especially by 
people who have been inclined to feel 


in high pro- 
all the way 
meal 


that the recent advances 
tein constituent feeds 

from soybean meal to 
could not be maintained 

While business has been described 
as “good,” it is not exceptionally 
brisk. Compared with a year de- 
mand appears to be somewhat broad- 
er currently. 

The standard 40-hour 
is being well maintained 
area in processing plants 
further seasonal broadening in de- 
mand is almost certain to be re- 
flected in some overtime. While some 
flour mills have been reporting scan- 
ty shipping instructions flour, 
this has not been the c among 
commercial feed manufacturers. 

The moderate betterment reported 
has not been lodged in any one line 
of feeds. Chick starter demand has 
been hampered very slightly by the 
widespread snowstorms over the area 


fish 


ago 


week 
the 
any 


work 
over 
and 


on 


ase 


and the return to lower tempera- 
tures, but this seems to be over 
now. There is good call for hog feeds. 


Low broiler prices might be expect- 
ed to restrict broiler type feeds, but 
so far this has not been particularly 
noticeable 
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Channels.” 

“Establishing Egg Price Conditions 
on the Los Angeles Market” will be 
discussed by H. B. Clemons, officer 
in charge, Federal-State Market 
News, Los Angeles. 

Featured as chefs at the noon 
chuck wagon barbecue will be Dr. 
F. R. Rollins and Prof. H. B. Hinds, 
both of the university’s poultry de- 
partment. 

In the afternoon Dr. Rollins will 
speak on “Effect of Carton Over- 
wraps on Holding Quality of Eggs,” 
and “Floor Space for Laying Hens” 
will be discussed by Dr. B. L. Reid, 
poultry science department, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 

William Jasper, assistant commod- 
ity director, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, will speak on 
“Research Production and Marketing 
of New Products—-A National Ef- 
fort,” and the last speaker, Dr. A. A. 
Kurnick, head, poultry department, 
University of Arizona, will discuss 
“Vitamin A Requirement for Grow- 
ing and Laying Pullets.” 

A tour of the university’s poultry 
research center will climax the day’s 
festivities. 


130,000 BU. ELEVATOR 
GERALD, OHIO — The Gerald 
Grain Assn. has approved plans for a 
new grain elevator with a capacity 
of 130,000 bu. The facility will be of 
slip-form construction and will in- 
clude a new 750-bu. dryer. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
‘customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of o program to offer oa 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


HONEGGERS’ 


Honeccers & Co., Feep & Farm Division, IL. 
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